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Where the Famous ‘‘Minnie’’ Harvesters Are Made for Using Grass Binder Twine 


These enormous works cover 11 acres of ground, and are located between St Paul and Minneapolis. They are now 
operated by the American Grass Twine Company, for manufacturing the “Minnie” harvester and binder, in order to supply 
the demand for such machines as are capable of using the new and cheap binding twine made from wire grass. This 
new industry is described on the following pages in an article of absorbing interest. These harvester works contain the fol- 
lowing buildings, which cover 11 of the 70 acres on the premises: Malleable iron foundry, 150x400 ft; annealing room, 
108x290 ft; malleable finishing department, 73x210 ft; knife room, 80x210; gray iron foundry, 108x369; »ray iron mill and 
finishing room, 50x240; a vast two-story machine shop, 73x460; stock room for stock and parts, 80x240; blacksmith shop, 80x 
218; main power house, 60x150; two-story wood working shop, 80x200; paint shop and setting up room, two stories, 80x260; 
department for keeping extra parts in stock, 100x220; mammoth storehouse, 100x520 ft. There is also a large office building, 
60x00 ft, with long reaches of railroad tracks, railroad sheds, elevated railways, stock sheds, platforms, etc, etc. 
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CREATING NEW INDUSTRIES 





That Convert a Hitherto Waste Product, Unlimited in Extent, into Staple 


Articles of Indispensable Utility on Every Farm and in Every Habitation. 





Revolutionizing the grain harvest with binder twine made from wire grass—Grass binder twine coming into general use because just as goog 


and much cheaper than Manila or sisal. hemp—The “ Minnie’ 


2 


harvester and binder specially adapted to use this grass twine—A 


romance of modern industry, pregnant with vast possibilities of profit to farmers, adding also to the pleasure of their work—New and cheap 


kinds of mattings, carpetings, furniture, etc, that add to the beauty, comfort and health of homes or offices in country or town. 


A MARVELOUS ENTERPRISE. 


—_—— 


NE of the most notable 
applications of invent- 
ive genius, executive 
management and un- 
limited capital to the 
creation of new indus- 
tries out of hitherto 
waste products, has 

. » now culminated in 
practical success, viewed from what- 
ever standpoint. The whole affair 

is characteristic of American enter- 

prise. It is of peculiar interest to 
the farmers of our own and other coun- 
tries, because these industries manufacture 
staple and varied products, that are used 
on every farm or in every home, from the 
wire grass that is produced upon thou- 
sands of square miles of hitherto useless 
lands that occur m many sections on the 

American continent. 

Peat bogs and marshes that produce this 
wire grass cover vast areas throughout 
the northwest. Only a few of these areas 
have as yet been surveyed, but there are 
at least one million acres of these appar- 
ently worthless marshes scattered through 
Minnesota and Wisconsin and stretching 
away into enormous areas through the 
Canadian northwest.. Indeed, more than 
half of the north boundary line of Minne- 
sota is through marsh lands and peat bogs, 
where wire grass is found in abundance. 





CHARACTER OF THE GRASS, 


This wire grass (Carex stricta) differs 
from the true grasses in having a solid 
stem and in having no lateral leaves. The 
plant is almost entirely devoid of mineral 
substances, like the soil or peat upon which 
it grows; therefore wire grass is pithy and 
tough, is not brittle, but is in fact a pecu- 
liarly strong, durable and workable fiber. 
The scarcity of mineral elements in the 
marsh peat (which varies in depth from 
six inches to 20 feet), and especially the 
absence of lime, potash and nitrogen, 
makes it almost impossible for cereals and 
higher plants to thrive on these soils, even 
when properly drained, except with expen- 
sive fertilization. Yet these marshes pro- 
duce wire grass averaging 2% to 3%. ft 
high and yielding a heavy crop. if. provided 
with plenty of water and a high tempera- 
ture. 


A NE“ DEPARTURE, 


It is less than five years ago that really 
practical efforts were begun to utilize this 


unlimited supply of fiber, although for sev- - 


eral years previous attempts had been made 
in this direction, but without definite 
results. The high price of binder 
twine about that time induced a few 


long-headed men to see what could be 
done in the Way of making binder twine 
from wire grass.. The first grass twine ma- 
chine was invented "by George A. Lowry 
and was operated experimentally at Chi- 
cago during the year ended with September, 
1897. This gave such promise that capital 
was interested, improvements in this and 
other machinery were rapidly developed 
and the making of grass twine for binding 
grain began upon a commercial scale with 
10 machines in November, 1897, in a small 
plant at Oshkosh, Wis. 

From this small beginning a vast de- 
velopment has followed. Large sums have 
been spent, in perfecting machinery and 
processes, until to-day not a shred of the 
grass is wasted. Enormous factories are 
already completed at Oshkosh and at 
West Superior in Wis, and at St Paul, 
Minn, for manufacturing grass twine and 
ether products. There is also a big plant 
at Brooklyn, N Y, for making furniture, 
ete, from the grass twine. This work has 
been accomplished by the Northwestern 
Grass Twine company and its associated 
interests. 


AN IMMENSE HARVESTER ESTABLISHMENT. 


The gentlemen identified with this enter- 
prise lately acquired, in the name of the 
American Grass Twine company, the enor- 
mous Minneapolis harvester works, at Hazel 
Park, St Paul. Some idea of the magnitude 
of these manufacturing works may be in- 
ferred from our frontispiece, with its ac- 
companying description. The company has 
also purchased enormous areas of wire 
grass lands and acquired still larger tracts 
by lease. 

As the result of its enterprise, genius and 
unstinted expenditure, this concern has 
perfected and patented machinery and 
methods covering the various processes 
from marsh to finished goods. While the 
company’s interests are thus thoroughly 
protected by its patents, the supply of raw 
material is so vast and the methods of 
handling and manufacturing it on an enor- 
mous scale have been reduced to such a 
science that the company can make plenty 
of money, even though its binder twine and 
other products are marketed at what may 
seem absurdly low prices to the trade or 
to the consumer, 


How the Wire Grass Is Utilized. 








Growing as-it does in waste. places, wire 
grass shoots up-early and grows rapidly, 
and its usually ready for harvest-frem July 
1 to Sept. Wire grass is harvested much 
like wheat. Im the early: harvest a self- 
raking reaper is used, which lays the grass 
in gavels, where it cures for about 24 hours, 


and is then gathered by special machines. 
Later, when the grass is not so succulent, 
it is cut with an ordinary self-binder and 
bound into bundles like wheat. In both 
cases the grass is always kept straight 
and untangled. After curing, it is put into 
great stacks or sheds, protected from rain 
and snow. Here the grass goes through 
the sweat or ordinary curing process, when 
it is baled into large bales, averaging about 
200 Ibs in weight. These bales are hauled 
to large warehouses at convenient ship- 
ping points on rivers or rajlroads, from 
which the grass is delivered as required 
to the various factories. 


THE HARVEST 


is conducted on an immense seale. Over 
2000 men and nearly as many horses are 
employed. The past season 15 permanent 
camps were running, each with its sepa- 
rate cook and commissary department to 
feed and house the foremen, harvesting 
erews, horses and machinery. Each camp 
has from 60 to 200 men, with stables for 
as many horses. In connection with its 
marshes, the company conducts large 
farms of its own, that produce much of 
the sustenance for the men and animals it 
employs. 

The area harvested last year by this one 
firm was larger than the acreage harvested 
by any individual or corporation in Ameri- 
ea, if not in the world. [Im single fields 
have been seen aS many as fifty reapers 
and an equal number of self-binders busy 
in the harvest. With the other machinery 
and men, not to mention the camps, 100 
or more vast sheds for the cured grass and 
numerous enormous warehouses for the 
baled grass, the harvest on the wire grass 
marshes of the northwest affords one of 
the most remarkable sights in modern agri- 
eulture. 


MANUFACTURING THE GRASS. 


The baled grass is brought by train load 
or boat load from the country warehouse 
to the factory. The bales are carried by a 
conveyor to the third story of the mill, 
where they are opened and-the grass is 
combed. The grass is thus separated from 
all fine stuff and lies straight and clean. 
It is now loosely tied in bundles weighing 
about 10 lbs, where it appears clean, 
straight, bright in color, firm and hard like 
@ bundle of small wires, and has a slight 
odor, something like new-mown hay. 

4 conveyer carries these bundles to the 
spinning room... Here the operator unties 
the bundle and places it on the feeding 
pan ofeach spinning machine. Then each 


fiber is-properly. drawn out ‘and: laid side 


by side, but with ‘“‘broken joints,” after 
which it goes, automatically, to the 
twister. It is drawn through that 
part of the machine with a rotary mo- 
tion that gives it the proper twist to make 

















AT OSHKOSH, WIS. 





AT WEST SUPERIOR, WIS 


FACTORIES FOR MANUFACTURING WIRE GRASS TWINE FOR BINDING PURPOSES. 


a substantial cord or twine, which * then 
wrapped with a small thread of cotton or 
hemp or fiax to keep the ends from pro- 
jecting. This twine is now wound upon 
a spool, making a package about 16 inches 
in diameter, 20 inches long and weighing 
about 50 Ibs. 


IF INTENDED FOR BINDING TWINE 


it is rewound into a self-contained and self- 
sustaining. package weighing about 22 lbs, 
12 inches in diameter and 15 inches long. In 
this process the tensile strength is so tested 
that only perfect twine can be wound into 
the ball. The binder twine is packed for 
shipment in bales containing four balls, each 
tied with grass rope and wrapped in grass 
packing woven trom the same product. 


BOTTLE COVERS. 


The short stuff combed out from the long 
grass is loosely stitched into mats for wrap- 
ping bottles and packed into bales. Some 
idea of the extent of this bottle covering 
feature may be inferred from the fact that 
the company has a contract with one con- 
cern for 13,000,000 bottle covers, and the 
demand seems to be unlimited. It is the 
best and cheapest packing yet madé for 
bottles. 

The shorter and finer parts of the comb- 
ings are put up into small bales and sold 
for packing purposes. The sweepings are 
converted into pulp, to be pressed into jars, 
imitation pottery, etc. 

Thus not a particle of the grass is wasted. 


OTHER PRODUCTS, 


The wire grass twine is woven into ropes’ 
of various @izes, dimensions, thicknesses 
and strength, and with various kinds of 
finish, adapting it to a large variety of 
Purposes. It is also woven into carpet 
linings, floor mattings and rugs in a large 





BALLS OF WIRE GRASS BINDER TWINE. 








variety of shapes, forms, colors, designs, 
weights, thicknesses, etc, adapted to every 
conceivable purpose. These goods have 
been sold already in every place in the 
United States exceeding 1000 inhabitants 
and the factories are unable to supply the 
p--sent demand. Tapestries, wall coverings 
and fabrics for covering ceilings are also 
made. . 

All sorts of furniture, wicker work, sofas, 
baby carriages, chairs and a great variety 
of articles in that line are made from the 
grass twine, of most artistic design, 
colors and styles. Screens and novelties 
in large variety, too numerous to mention, 
also come out of these remarkable fac- 
tories. This furniture is not only cheap 
and serviceable, but delightfully comfort- 
able and’ very durable. 

All these products have been introduced 
to the trade, both at home and abroad. The 
demand is rapidly increasing for them 
throughout the world and other large fac- 
tories are contemplated. 








The “Minnie” Harvester and Grass Binding 
Twine. 





A PRODIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT OF THE GRASS 
TWINE INDUSTRY THAT MEANS MUCH TO 
FARMERBS. 


The application of grass twine for binder 
purposes in the harvest field is apparently 
unlimited. Grass twine has been used for 
several years in harvesting large areas of 
wheat throughout the west. It has been 
demonstrated to be a practical success and 
wherever used now gives entire and com- 
plete satisfaction. The fact that grass 
twine is much cheaper than the twine ore 














MAIN PLANT, ST PAUL, MINN. 


FURNITURE WORKS, BROOKLYN, N Y. 


WORKS FOR MAKING TWINE, MATTINGS, FURNITURE, AND MANY OTHER ARTICLES FROM WIRE GRASS. 
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636 [4] 
dinarily used has also added enormously 
to its popularity. 

To use grass twine for tinding purposes 
most successfully, the knot-tyer of the bind- 
er must be adapted to it, but such a tyer 
handles other standard makes of twine 
equally well. Harvester manufacturers 
have therefore looked askance at grass 
twine for binder purposes, both be- 
cause its use involved some little 
changes in their machines, and also be- 
cause the use of grass twine would to some 
extent curtail their profits from the sale 
of ordinary twine. Hence the demand for 
grass twine is much in advance of harvest- 
ing and binding machines for using it. 

To overcome this unfavorable condition, 
which stood in the way of the universal 
use of grass binder twine, the American 
Grass Twine company decided to own and 
operate a harvester plant on a scale com- 
mensurate with the rapid growth and de- 
velopment of grass binder twine. It was 
therefore quick to embrace the rare oppor- 
tunity offered by the sale of the Walter A, 
Wood 
HARVESTER PLANT AT HAZEL PARK, ST PAUL, 

MINN, 


in 1900. These harvester works were estab- 
lished 25 years ago, and in the earlier ’80s 
were famous for the Minneapolis Standard 
harvester, and later for the Minneapolis 
Light harvester and the Minneapolis Im- 
proved Standard. These were succeeded 
by the Minneapolis Steel harvester, which 
proved to be a wonderfully successful ma- 
chine and had an enormous sale. These 
machines were principally the creation of 
the pioneer inventor in this line, John F, 
Appleby. 

The property was then taken over by the 
Walter A. Wood Harvester Co of St Paul, 
which in 1892-93 built the present very ex- 


Twine company, is one of the most modern 
and complete establishments of its kind in 
the world. It is designed and equipped in 
accordance with large experience and the 
most modern ideas. It is capable of turn- 
ing out a great number of “Minnie” har- 


vesters and binders, ‘‘Minnie” mowers, 
“Minnie” hay rakes and other farm 
implements. These will be produced 


on a scale sufficient t» meet the constantly 
increasing demand for this extraordinarily 
popular line of farm machinery. 

An important feature of the harvester 
plant is the very large malleable iron 
works, the only one between Chicago and 
the Pacific coast. It has sufficient capacity 
to do a great amount of custom work, in- 
dependent of the requirements of the har- 





CREATING NEW INDUSTRIES 


as well as varying conditions of soil and 
climate, 

As a rule farmers and dealers. report 
themselves not only pleased with the grass 
twine but very enthusiastic over the prom- 
ise it gives for the future in providing a 
cheap and_ satisfactory substitute for 
binding grain. Certain it is that grass 
binder twine long since passed beyond the 
experimental stage. Its utility as a satis- 
factory and economical twine for binding 
grain has been fully established by the ex- 
perience and testimony of many good 
practical farmers who have used it and by 
dealers who have handled it and seen grass 
twine used in the grain fields. 

With the “Minnie” harvester and binder 
the company is rapidly putting itself in po- 





THE “MINNIE” HAY RAKE. 


vester factory. In fact, the railroad sys- 
tems of the west are massing much of 
their malleable iron work at this plant. 


THE PECULIAR POPULARITY 


of the “Minnie” harvesters and binders, 
mowers, hay rakes, etc, is evidently due to 
the perfection with which they accomplish 




















tensive and modern equipped harvester’ their work, the admirable manner in which 
plant at Hazel Park, St Paul, the’ they are constructed from the best possi- 
buildings alone covering 11 acres of ble material, and their reasonable price. 
ground. The new company arranged On top of this enviable reputation the 
to take the western business of the ‘Minnie’ harvesters and binders also have 
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parent concern at Hoosick Falls, N Y. It 
manufactured and sold great quantities of 
the **‘Minnie”’ harvester and binder, 
“Minnie” mower and ‘Minnie’ hay rake. 
The name ~-“Minnie” is. the -enthusi- 
astic farmers’: abbreviation for the old 
name ‘“‘Minneapolis.”” The severe financial 
stringency of 1693-94, coming just at this 
time, threw “the concefhA* into. receivers’ 
hands, but even under such restrictions 
many machines were built. and.sold. 


A LARGE OUTRUT OF , HARVESTING -MACHINERY. 


This harvester at Hazel Park, 
now the property American Grass 


plant 
of the 





the further advantage of being able to use 
grass binder twine in a most satisfac- 
tory manner. The saving thus effected by 
the farmer in the purchase of twine goes 
far toward paying for the ‘‘Minnie’ ma- 
chine. 

THE MBRITS OF GRASS BINDER TWINE. 


A great deal of grass binder twine has 
been manufactured during the past two 
years and -has been widely tested by prac- 
tical farmers on both a-large and small 
scale throughout Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Kentucky and other states. It 


has thus far been tried under the varying 
conditions of good and, poor grain crops, 








sition to fully supply the increaSing call for 
grass binder twine. It should be under- 
stood, however, that heretofore the demand 
for the goods manufactured from grass 
twine has absorbed most of the supply, and 
restricted the amount available for binding 
purposes. But large additions to the vari- 
ous factories now being completed will en- 
able the company to furnish twine in quan- 
tity sufficient for all purposes. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS 


about this whole 


enterprise, reports from 


actual experience of farmers who have used 
grass binding twine, the ‘‘Minnie’’ harvest- 


er and binder, the ‘Minnie’ mower, the 
“Minnie” hay rake, etc, and other 
facts. of. absorbing interest and great 


importance, are fully set forth and copious- 
ly illustrated in a _ beautifully printed 
pamphlet, which anyone can obtain without 
expense by writing a postal or letter as 


follows: 


“Northwestern Grass-fwine company, St 
Paul, Minn: Please send your-booklet, etc, 
as mentioned in Américan Agriculturist, to” 
(add your full name, postoffice address and 
state). 








Volume 66 
Harvesting the Ice Crop. 


LANS for building cheap ice 
# houses published in American 
Agriculturist from time to 
time show that a_ storage 
place for ice can be construct- 
ed at a very small cost, so 
small indeed that there is absolutely no ex- 
_cuse for any well-to-do farmer being with- 
eout ice next summer. The -ice house has 
probably already been planned and built 
and the important matter of harvest and 
storing must now be considered. 

Among the first requisites is a pond filled 
with water which is pure and has not been 
contaminated. If the pond is comparative- 
ly small, all sticks and brush should be re- 
moved before freezing takes place. If the 
ice is to be secured from a running stream, 
results will be fairly satisfactory, provided 
the current is not swift and the water does 
mot run over stones or uneven places in 
the bed of the stream, thus causing rip- 
wles. Construction of temporary dams 
which will give a comparatively quiet body 
of water is sometimes, though not always, 
possible. If no snow occurs before the ice 
és frozen thick enough, say 12 or 14 in, the 
‘work can be started by marking off the ice 
field. If, however, snow falls after ice has 
formed, this must be removed, asit acts as 
a blanket and the thickening process will 
be very slow. If the ice is not thick enough 
to bear the weight of a horse, the snow 
must be removed by hand. On a large scale 
‘of course this would be tedious, but for 
the average farmer, who puts up ice for 
his own use only, it can be easily done by 
one man with a snow shovel. This shovel 
can be made cheaply by fixing a handle to 
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a board 3 or 4 ft long and 12 in wide, then 
sharpening the lower edge. By pushing this 
before him, the farmer can clean up a large 
space without a great amount of labor. If 
the horse scraper can be used, the work 
is done more quickly and easily. 

As a rule, ice 14 to 16 in in thickness is 
most desirable, as it can then be con- 
veniently handled. However, thinner ice is 
often put up, for in latitudes toward the 
south it seldom gets more than 6 or 8 in 
thick. The ice fields should be gone over 
very carefully before cutting is started and 
all the air holes and unsound spots care- 
fully marked. Ice around such places is 
rotten and is not wanted in the house, and 
if the pond is deep these holes are danger- 
ous for the operator. When all these de- 
tails have been attended to, mark off the 
field so that when the cakes are finally cut 
up they will be the desired size. For the 
farmer’s use, a cake 18x24 in is very satis- 
factory, although some farmers like to have 
them 18x18 in, as they handle much easier. 
For city trade, larger cakes are often want- 
ed. If the ice is to be sold, find out the size 
the customers are in the habit of buying, 
and mark off the field accordingly. 

The first mark can be made by stretch- 
ing a line across the ice field and making a 
mark along this. With the modern ice 
plows this is all that is necessary, as each 
one has an attached marker which can be 
set to regulate the size of the cake of ice. 
Go back and forth with the plow until the 
bottom of the groove is within four inches 
of the bottom of the ice, then go to work 
on the mark adjacent and continue until 
the field has been cut up into long strips. 
Begin at one side and go crosswise the 
first markings, using the plow as before. 





No. 25 


When the field has been gone over in this 
way, the ice will be left in large cakes. Be- 
gin detaching the cakes with a breaking 
bar nearest the ice house, or if the house is 
at the family residence begin detaching it 
at the landing place. First form long chan- 
nels through which the cakes can be float- 
ed from the most distant parts of the fields, 
leaving those nearest the shore until the 
last. 

When the ice house is near the edge of 
the pond, as the one shown in the illus- 
tration on Page 655, float the cakes to the 
bottom of the incline, where they are taken 
up by means of a continuous belt or some 
other arrangement which the packer has 
devised. During cold and frosty weather 
when the ice is very hard, the cakes will 
separate smoothly. If they do not, the un- 
even edges must be trimmed off before they 
are deposited in the house. If the ice is to 
be hauled to a nearby farm, float it down 
to the landing place and provide a sled 
for transporting it, if there is snow on the 
ground. By using boards for an incline the 
cakes can be easily pulled out of the water 
onto a sled by the use of long-handled ice 
tongs. This is really the very cheapest 
way where only a few tons are put up each 
winter, and is a very satisfactory one. 

Where a swift-flowing current exists, as 
in some rivers, there is occasionally difficul- 
ty in getting out the ice, especially if the 
water in the river should fall before all the 
ice is secured. Consequently, it is the best 
policy to get the ice out as quickly as pos- 
sible. Refuse ice also gets in the way and 
is occasionally very annoying. 

Filling the ice house should be done dur- 
ing freezing weather if possible, as the ice 

[To Page 655.] 
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Horse Power Made at Home. 
A, FRANKLIN SHULL, OHIO. 





The illustration shows a satisfactory and 
comparatively inexpensive tread power for 
one horse. Machines may be made on the 
same plan, but of smaller size and lighter 
material, for dogs and sheep. Use only hard 
wood. The frame which is made of heavy 
lumber, seven or eight inches wide, is about 
12 ft long, its width being determined by 





FIG 2. CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGE. 
the number of animals to be used. For one 


horse it should be 3 ft 8 in 
wide, and for each additional horse add 
2 ft 3 in to the width. More than three 
horses should never be used. 

As will be seen, the main part of the 
frame consists of two rectangles, one above 
the other suppcrted by posts, all of which 
must be firmly bolted together. On the 
under side it is braced with two sets of 
boards crossed in the middle. These are ab- 
solutely necessary, as nothing so quickly 
ruins the usefulness of a machine as twist- 
ing it. The most important parts of the 
machine are attached to the upper rectangle 
of the frame. Near the upper end of the 
frame a heavy iron rod.is placed cross- 
wise. It should be fixed to the frame with 
snugly fitting iron boxes. On this rod just 
inside the frame on both sides, are two 
sprocket wheels which are made stationary 
by means of groove and key. Between 
these on the same rod are two rollers of 
hard wood. These rollers are of the same 
diameter as the sprocket wheels without 
the teeth, and are placed about seven inches 
from the side of the frame. They serve as 
a support for the bridge, which will be de- 
scribed later. 

The rod to which these are attached ex- 
tends through the frame on one side (shown 
on the right side in the drawing) and a cog 
wheel somewhat larger than the sprocket 
wheels is fastened at the end. Further 
down the frame is another rod, heavier 
than the first, having at the right end a 
cog wheel about four inches in diameter (not 
shown in the drawing) and at the left the 
fly wheel, which should be two and one-half 
or three feet in diameter. These sprocket 
wheels, cog wheels and the fly wheel may 
often be had from old machinery, or may 
be purchased outright. Of course the two 
rods mentioned must be just near engugh 
together to permit the two cog wheels on the 
right to work together. 

The remainder of the upper frame is filled 
with rods and rollers at regular intervals. 
There are two rollers on each rod, placed 
seven inches from the side of the frame, 
and the rods are as close together as may 
be without the rollers touching each other. 
The rollers need not all be of the same size 
as those on the first rod, but their tops 
must be just as high above the frame as 
the first. Eightsinches is a good size. The 
rods should be inserted with boxes and 
should always be kept well oiled while run- 
ning. When two or more horses are used 
a third roller is put on the middle of each 
rod, and the rods are heavier. The last one 
at the lower end should be placed in a slit 
and held in place by a clamp, bolted around 
the timber, one iron on each side, as shown 
in the drawing. This is necessary, as the 
bridge frequently becomes stretched and 
loosened by the strain, and may be tight- 
ened by loosening this clamp and changing 
its position. Two sprocket wheels are put 
on this rod also and as in the first rod 
above must, without the teeth, be the same 
size as the rollers. On the lower part of 
the frame are four or five more rollers, but 
farther apart, their only use being to bear 








FARM AND FIELD 


the bridge underneath, thus relieving part 
of the strain upon the chain. 

To prevent too rapid motion a lever is 
bolted loosely to a block near the fly wheel, 
but at a place where it will not interfere 
with the belt. The short end rests against 
the wheel and to the long,end is fastened a 
rope which runs over a pulley above, and 
to which weights are suspended. By in- 
creasing the weights the pressure against 
the wheel is increased and motion is 
checked. Horses should never be compelled 
to walk faster than two miles an hour, 
preferably less. 

The bridge is made of heavy planks, five 
or six inches wides and about two inches 
shorter than the distance between the 
sprocket wheels on the rod first mentioned. 
At the middle of the end of each board the 
chain is fastened, as shown in Fig 2. This 
is done by means of a clamp, consisting of 
two strips of iron slightly bent at the outer 
end. These bent rods are turned inward 
and when bolted together form an excel- 
lent clamp. As the boards move they carry 
the chains, which run over the sprocket 
wheels and move the machinery. To pre- 
vent these planks from tipping edgewise in 
running over the rollers, cleats are bolted 
near the ends of each one, as in Fig 2. These 
cleats extend almost to the middle of the 
plank on either side, and thus are long 
enough to extend from one roller to the 
next, but are free to turn easily around the 
end rollers. 

This, I think, explains all the difficult 
points. The illustrations are not complete 
as here shown. The bridge, shown in part 
in Fig 2, is placed around the upper rollers 
in Fig 1, and above it all an inclosure is 
built for the horse. When two or more 
horses are used, a rail is plaeed lengthwise 
between them to keep them separate. To 
get them upon the bridge, which must be 
kept motionless at first, build a walk simi- 
lar to those used in driving sheep or hogs 
into wagons. The front end of the ma- 


of the plant it should be cultivated. In 
orchards it makes an excellent manure 
and mulch, but should not be allowed to 
climb the trees. 

The velvet bean thrives best on light 
sandy soils. Being a nitrogen gatherer, it 
should be supplied with a liberal amount 
of potash and phosphoric acid. At the Ala 
sta velvet beans grown On poor soil fer- 
tilized at the rate of 240 lbs of acid phos- 
phate and 48 lbs of muriate of potash per 
acre yielded at the rate of 19,040 lbs of 
green material per acre. The weight of 
the hay after five days’ curing was 8200 lbs. 

At the same sta velvet beans were planted 
Apr 20 in rows 3% ft apart at the rate of 
110 Ibs per acre, and were harvested Oct 12, 
when they were too mature to make good 
hay. Analysis showed that the crop con- 
tained 188.7 lbs and the roots and stubbl: 
12.5 Ibs nitrogen per acre. The cured vines 
contained 2.29 per cent of nitrogen and the 
air-dried roots 1 per cent. At the N D 
exper sta, where the plants grew 18 in 
high and were in bloom when the first frost 
came, they contained 2.57 per cent of nitro- 
gen in the air dry substance, 

Experiments were made at the Ala exper 
sta to determine by the succeeding crop, 
the value of velvet beans as a green ma- 
nure. The increase of a crop of sorghum 
after velvet beans over that of a crop from 
a plat on which no leguminous crop had 
been grown was 3272 lbs per acre. Sor- 
ghum on a similiar plat after cowpeas gave 
an increase of 3216 lbs. The average yield 
of oats after velvet beans was 33.6 bu per 
acre, in comparison with 31.6 bu after cow- 
peas and 8.4 bu after crab grass and weeds 
and German millet. In plowing under a 
crop of velvet beans, it is advisable to use 
a rolling coulter on the plow, on account 
of the tangled mass of vines. As with other 
legumes, however, it is considered more eco- 
nomical to feed the vines and turn under 
the stubble. It was found further that the 
yield of velvet bean hay was about the 





chine is supported by a trestle, which may 
be made of any hight, the higher the trestle 
the greater the power. Ordinarily, 3 or 3% 
ft will be a proper elevation. Anything 
more than that is apt to become constrain- 
ing to the animal. . 


Where Velvet Beans Are Desirable. 


D, W. MAY, 








The velvet bean is supposed to be a na- 
tive of India and was introduced into the 
U S as an ornamental plant about 30 years 
ago. It is of rank growth and has been 
found useful in covering arbors, fences and 
unsightly objects. It bears clusters of pur- 
ple flowers and pods covered with a velvety 
down, whence the name. The pods con- 
tain from three to four beans of a mottled 
brown and white color. In the U § this 
bean will mature seed only in Fla and the 
southern portion of the Gulf states. In 
this region it is considered equal to or 
superior to cowpeas. 

In the south the velvet bean is planted 
in drills 4 ft apart and 2 ft apart in the 
row. From two to four beans are planted 
in each hill. Farther north thicker plant- 
ing may be followed. In the early growth 


FIG 1—SKELETON OF TREAD POWER. 





same as the yield of cowpea hay. In Fla, 
where two or three cuttings are made in 
one season, the yield varies from two to 
four tons of hay per acre and the yield of 
seed from 20 to 28 bu per acre. The plant 
is recommended for green manuring in or- 
ange groves and for feeding to horses and 
cattle, 


The Value of Ripe Wood. 


F. H. SWEET, 





The killing back of the shoots of many 
fruit trees in severe winters has led to 
much discussion as to the cause, or at least 
as to what should be done tc lessen the 
evil. The first idea occurring to most ev- 
eryone is that trees should be planted where 
the wood will have every chance of becom- 
ing well ripened. There is no doubt of the 
correctness of this position. There is to be 
remembered that because a tree sheds its 
leaves early it does not follow that the 
wood is well ripened. Frequently the foli- 
age drops because of lack of moisture in au- 
tumn and in such cases the wood is not well 
ripened. The vitality of such a tree is not 
good, and though it might appear to many 
that it had well matured wood, the proba- 
bilities are that if“exposed to a severe win- 
ter it would suffer sooner than one that 
had not shed its leaves until later. 

I witnessed an instructive lesson in this 
line some years ago. Near my residence 
were three silver maples, two in the front 
on dryish ground and one on the side, near 








a well, where its roots got all the moisture 
required. The summer and fall were dry, 
so much so that trees were evidently short 
of sufficient moisture supply. Quite early 
in fall, some weeks before the usual time, 
the two trees in front of the house com- 
menced to shed their leaves, while the one 
near the well held its foliage quite green. 
When the two that were shedding theirs 
had lost all but a few on the ends of their 
branches, there came a heavy soaking rain. 
Just as soon as the roots found the mois- 
ture, no more leaves fell. Those remain- 
ing on the trees freshened up, as if know- 
ing they had work to do, and in the end 
the tree by the well, which had lost no 
leaves before the rain, was first to be en- 
tirely bare of foliage. 

I think it clearly showed that the trees 
in the dry ground had not properly finished 
their growth, that their shoots were not 
well matured, and that if injury were to oc- 
cur in the winter, these imperfectly ripened 
trees would catch it before the one by the 
well. The lesson to be learned is that a 
fruit tree or any other tree must not be in 
a situation where it will be liable to suffer 
for the lack of water in the autumn. This 
would be as bad as to plant it in a wet place 
where growth would continue so late that 
it would not be ripened. As a rule, every 
bush or tree that sheds its leaves natural- 
ly before freezing weather comes, is in pos- 
session of well-ripened wood and is in the 
best condition possible to go safely through 
the winter. There is no need to hurry a 
plant to shed its foliage. If it is bare of 
leaves when the first freezings come, it is 
enough. This is perhaps what those writ- 
ers have found who say their fruit bushes 
which carry their foliage longest suffer the 
least in the winter. 


Profitable Small Greenhouse. 








A profitable greenhouse for a farm or 
village place where the slope of land is 
not right for the ordinary sidehill house on 
a south incline may be made on the plan 
of the one operated by Ellis Haynes, Mid- 
dlesex Co, Mass. This house is 100 ft long 
by 20 ft wide. It runs southwest and the 
roof has two equal glass slopes facing the 
northwest and southeast. It runs across 
the slope of a side hill, with a gentle slope 
to the northwest. Upon the upper or 


southeast side the ground comes nearly to - 


the foot of the glass, while on the opposite 
side earth is banked up to about the same 
hight. 
the glass is protected by earth on both 
sides and is very easy to heat. The roof 
and one end are of glass, single thickness, 
11x24 in. At the other end is located the 
building containing the office with the 


hot water heater in the basement. Hot 
water overhead pipes are used. 
The crop grown is cucumbers. These are 


‘grown on benches raised from the surface. 





GREENHOUSE LOCATED ON SLOPING GROUND‘ 


Mr Haynes thinks they would do as well 
on solid earth. He finds the cucumber crop 
most profitable of any, returning him from 
$500 to 1000 per year and averaging from 
$700 to 800. Two years ago the crop sold 
for $1000 and his coal cost him $105. The 
house and heating apparatus cost $1500. 
Mr Haynes has had better success with his 
cucumbers than many of his neighbors, 
“some of them having made an entire fail- 
ure of the crop. 


SE eee Ee 
Keeping Seed Corn in the House—I pick 
my seed corn early in Oct, and put it in 
a dry room upstairs. 
[J. R. W., Minnesota. 


Tt never fails to grow. 





Thus the part of the house below. 





DECEMBER TOPICS 
The Handy Mechanic. 


A Useful Grader—The one-horse scraper 
illustrated is easily made, at little cost. 
Take an old iron frame, double-shovel plow 
to the blacksmith and have him cut and 
bend the side piece of the frame which 
held the rear shovel, so as to bring both 
shanks even. On the shanks bolt a piece 
of one-quarter or three-eighths-inch sheet 
iron about 18 in wide and 3 ft long, bending 











A HOMEMADE SCRAPER. 


the iron to fit the shank. If given the 
same pitch the shovels had, it makes an 
excellent grader for finishing up roads, 
opening and filling ditches, etc. If the iron 
is not procurable, use a hardwood board of 
suitable size, beveled at the bottom edge 
and bolt on a steer plate, made from the 
blade of an old crosscut saw.—[J. G. Alls- 
house, Monroe Co, Pa. 





Helping Out a Weak Fence—Board and 
other fences often become so weakened by 
age that the cattle are constantly breaking 
through. A single strand of barbed wire will 














STRENGTHENING A WEAK FENCE. 


do much to protect such a fence if it is ap- 
plied in the proper place—not at the top or 
bottom, for then the break can be made 
above or below it. Nail brackets inside the 
fence at the middle of the post every few 
rods, or at every stake, and stretch the wire 
from the ends, as shown in the cut. An 
animal can hardly touch the fence without 
getting hurt, and when once it has felt the 
barbs it keeps at a respectful distance. 





Shipping Coops—For shipping live poul- 
try to market the following sizes of coops 
are most generally used in the west: Coops 
should be 48 in long, 30 in wide, 12 in high 
for chickens and ducks, and 15 in high for 
turkeys and geese. Use lumber as follows: 
2x2 for corner posts, or 1x2 will answer. 
If you cannot get them, get ix4 and rip 
them in two. Cut 6 pieces 30 in long and 9 
pieces 12 or 15 in long for each coop. Nail 
the short pieces one at each end and one in 
the center of the long ones, using 10d 
wrought nails. Make three of these frames, 
one for each end and the center. For the 
bottom use % in boards or lath, make the 
bottom tight, using 6d nails. Use %x2 
strips of lath for sides, ends and top, put 
them 1% in apart; the width of lath is 
about right. Leawe two laths loose on top 
in center, or make a door of them to open, 
in order to put poultry in and take it out. 
Now nail a lath around the coops, each end 
and the center, outside the three frames 
made first. This will keep the lath from 
coming off and make the coops stronger. 
For broilers the coops can be made 10 in 
high and 24 in wide. This will make a 
good, strong, light coop.—[P. H. Sprague, 
Til, 





If Severe Root Pruning is practiced, the 
branches must be shortened and even then 
*Y-formed tops often result. 
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The Flockmaster. 
The Modern Sheep--l. 


PROF H. W. MUMFORD, MICHIGAN. 
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The modern sheep undoubtedly has 
greater claims upon our attenticn than the 
historic flocks of ancient times. We may 
safely go further than to infer that the 
sheep of to-day is different from the sheep 
of a few years since. Changes within a 
generation have been so noticeable that no 
observing man could fail to notice them. 
Some of the changes have resulted from 
management or the lack of it and have 
rendered the industry umprofitable or less 
profitabie. On the whole, however, i is 
gratifying to follow the steady advance- 
ment made in improving the-flocks of the 
world from the thin fleshed, ungainly 
creatures that here and there dotted the 
hillsides, their bodies being little more than 
half covered with a coarse hair-like wool 
of uneven color, to the modern sheep, with 
its well-rounded outlines~-with beauty, 
grace and aristocracy that would lend a 
charm and attractiveness to any well-kept 
lawn. 

The Merino differs not alone in its artixtic 
beauty, but what concerns us most in its 
points of utility. It is not so long since 
the sheep was considered of little value and 
oniy prized for its scanty fleece. To-day it 
appears to the inner as well as to the outer 
man. The leg of lamb is a delicacy for the 
rich man’s table. The fleece is considered 
valuable, but of less value than the car- 
cass. The fleece is so varied in quality 
and length of staple as to be useful to 
manufacturers in many ways. These varied 
characteristics of wool make it possible 
for us to have our broadcloth and our wool 
carpets that take so readily and hold the 
rich colors that brighten our homes. Not 
only are there many breeds of sheep that 
furnish the varied qualities of wool and 
mutton, but also the varied breeds have 
been so developed that they are especially 
adapted to the various conditions of soil, 
climate and environment. 


EARLY MATURITY AND BETTER FLEECES. 


Two of the most marked improvements 
which have been made are early maturity 
and both heavier and better fleeces. It was 
not until after the English mutton breeds 
were extensively introduced throughout the 
states that such a thing was known in 
American markets as a fat lamb. Of the 
sheep reaching the markets to-day a large 
majority are under one year of age. Lambs 
are not only the most numerous, but they 
are in the most active demand and at a 
considerable advance in price over sheep. 
Modern improvements in sheep have en- 
abled us therefore to put a sheep on the 
market that is more valuable pound for 
pound than our former mutton product. It 
should be borne in mind, too, that this 
early maturity brings with it the possibility 
of cheaper production, since we are able 
to place the animal on the market much 
younger. It is unnecessary for me to say 
that gains of flesh and fat are more eco- 
nomically made when the animal is still 
young. It is not difficult to see therefore 
that the modern sheep is more desirable 
from an economical standpoint. The 
thoughtful farmer considers of equal im- 
portance the market price of his finished 
products and the cost of production. In 
this case we have observed an enhanced 
value of the finished product and a re- 
duced cost of production. 

Through the agency of better acclimati- 
zation, better methods of feeding, better 
management, more careful’ selection of 
breeding stock and the influence of the 
Merino, the average weight of fleece ir the 
U S has increased from 1.9 Ibs in ’40 to 
7.21 lbs in ’99. According to the U S dept 
of agri there were 41,883,065 sheep in the 
U S Jan 1, ‘00. We have sheep that are 
adapted to almost every condition of soil 
and climate. We need now, most of all it 
seems to me, that those of us who pre- 
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tend to be sheep breeders should make 
more careful study of these animals. How 
often it has been said that the dairy cow 
is such a highly organized animal that she 
needs the closest attention and the most 
careful treatment. If we were to consider 
the sheep and lamb in the same light, that 
is, look upon them as delicately organized 
animals, and treat them accordingly, much 
better results would be secured. The close 
study of the animal, its habits and charac- 
teristics, will reveal the fact that greater 
care is necessary. The diseases of the dairy 
cow have been so carefully studied that 
there is scarcely a disease that is peculiar 
to her that cannot be intelligently and suc- 
cessfully treated. It is not so With the 
sheep. With our, large flocks of market 
sheep the treatment of individual animals 
by veterinarians is almost unknown. The 
reason is simple. The life of the sheep is 
scarcely worth the veterinarian’s fee. The 
shepherd therefore must be-his own veteri- 
narian. No other domestic animal _ so 
quickly succumbs to disease as the modern 
sheep, and even when the diseased sheep 
is intelligently treated the chances for re- 
covery are slight indeed. It is not a diffi- 
cult matter to prevent disease from getting 
a foothold in our flocks. 

GIVE WOOL PRODUCTION MORE ATTENTION. 

Perhaps it would be unjust to say that 
the modern sheep has been more carefully 
developed along the line of mutton produc- 
tion than for the production of wool. Cer- 
tain it is that during the last 10 years more 
attention has been paid to the develop- 
ment of the mutton-producing tendency in 
our breeds of sheep than the wool-produc- 
ing. Market demands may have war- 
ranted such a course, but after all is said, I 
believe that the question of the production 
and marketing of wool has_not received its 
just share of attention. Perhaps we can 
better understand the importance of the 
wool industry if we bear in mind that 
every one of the 41,883,065 sheep in the U S 
will produce a fleece of wool to be put on 
the market, either in the shape of a pelt, 
pulled wool or an ordinary fleece. As I 


CATTLE AND SHEEP 


have said before, the average fleece of wool 
in the U § is 7.21 lbs. This would make 
the total wool produced in the U S 176,327,- 
703.63 lbs. While it is true that every one 
of the above sheep will produce a fleece that 
will find its way to the market in one form 
or another, it is equally true that not over 
75 per cent.of the above number of sheep 
annually find their way to the market in 
the shape of lambs or older sheep. The av- 
erage value of wool produced by each 
sheep in the U §S during the year is about 
$1.44. The average value of mutton pro- 
duced about $2.19. Surely not enough dif- 
ference to warrant the almost’ universal 
oversight of the wool product. 

I have good reason to believe that had 
eur sheep raisers given as much considera- 
tion to the subject of wool production as 
they have the production of mutton, the 
actual amount received by them for the 
wool product of their flocks would equal the 
amount received for the mutton product. I 
believe this proposition possible, although 
it may sound unreasonable. In my next 
article I will present a few suggestions, 
which if followed will make it possible to 
bring about a marked increase in the 
earning capacity of our flocks and that by 
giving more attention to the production and 
marketing of wool. 





Making and Marketing Veal. 


0. F. R., NEW YORK. 





No rule can be given that will fit every 
calf. Each animal must be treated as an 
individual. I have seen calves that were 
getting coarse at three weeks old, while 
others would continue to improve until 10 
or 12 weeks old. The ordinary calf can 
take its mother’s milk, but it is often bet- 
ter to put the calf with another cow. Last 
summer I had one cow that supplied milk 
for four young calves for a week. At an- 
other time I have had one calf that would 
take all the milk of four cows. 

To fatten calves successfully one must 
pay strict attention to cleanliness, remov- 
ing all wet and soiled bedding: once each 
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day, or oftener if possible. Keep the calves 
hitched short to a ring not more than knee 
high in a warm, dark stable. Let them 
do their own milking. Some milk is too 
rich in butter fat for some calves and must 
have the butter removed. It may then.bea 
fed as the midday meal to such calves as 
learn to drink readily. Cheap eggs beaten 
up are good. Some of the prepared calf 
meals may be given to help out if milk is 
scarce. Do not try to feed too many 
calves, as their appetite will improve with 
their weight; it is best to sell one or more 
every week or two. 

I keep lime water in the stable and if a 
calf should begin to scour I give him a 
little in a pint of cold water to sweeten his 
stomach. A drink of clear, cold water on 
a warm day between meals is as good for a 
calf as it is for a man. Give the veal calf 
a fresh pasturage on the meadow twice a 
week and do not allow him to be disturbed 
or made a horse of by the boys. If there is 
some one in the neighborhood who makes it 
a business to buy and ship calves to mar- 
ket, sell all of your veals to one man. Let 
him know that he can depend upon you to 
furnish cheice veal and let him say when 
your calf is ready for his market and you 
will reap the reward of your labor. 


$$. 


Grinding Feed for Cows—I believe a 
greater profit is obtained by grinding feed 
for dairy cows than for any other stock. I 
would not grind it very fine, as the cows 
usually chew part of the food themselves. 
The cows greatly prefer ground feed and 
from experience I am convinced that it 
pays to cater to the likes and dislikes of 
the dairy animal. I grind grain quite fine 
for my horses. For fowls it should be sim- 
ply cracked. I would not do without my 
feed mill if I used it for nothing but pre- 
paring my chicken feed.—[W: R. Cook- 
son, Ohio. 





Feeding Corn exclusively to hogs results 
in weak bone and excessive fat. When 
hogs are young add bran and skimmilk to 
the ration and finish with corn. 





ADVANCE, THE YEARLING ANGUS STEER THAT SOLD FOR $2145 


His owner and breeder, Stanley R. Pierce of Creston, Ill, is standing at the extreme right, holding the steer. At the ex- 


treme left is John P. Bowles, who sold the steer. 
tional stock show held at Chicago this month. 


This remarkable sale made Advance the most famous animal at the interna- 





Give Cows Air and Exercise. 
YORK, 


G, JEFFRY, NEW 





In order to secure the most milk possible 
during the winter months a great many 
dairymen keep their cows housed from ear- 
ly fall until late spring, giving them but 
little if any outdoor air and exercise. Now 
these changed conditions are all right if 
the change gives the cows greater comfort 
and health. But in a good many stables 
the ventilation is decidedly bad and the ani- 
mal is day after day laying in a stock of 
disease germs. For whatever you may do 
to your stables and however well you may 
treat your cows, as to feed and care, if ven- 
tilation has been imperfect or neglected it 
is sure to result in some form of disease. 
Circulation and ventilation are inseparable 
and indispensable to perfect health. No 
ventilation is good that does not carry the 
foul air out of the stable and supply fresh 
and wholesome air in its stead. The air of 
the stable should never be exhausted or 
vitiated. If the ventilators do not communi- 
cate with the outside air they are 
of but little use as the hay, grain 
and straw readily absorb the foul air, 
which is returned to the system again in 
the form of feed to continue its deadly 
work. The ventilators should go from the 
stables up through the roof and a circula- 
tion should be brought about by taking air 
through the walls to the ventilators in such 
a@ way as to produce a direct supply of fresh 


air. By arranging these ventilators at 
each corner of the building, a perfect cir- 
culation may be effected. I know of no 


cases of tuberculosis where the stables have 
a good circulation of good wholesome air 
and have no knowledge of any animals 
that are kept in open sheds ever being 
afflicted with this disease. Warmth is not 
the greatest essential to comfort and health. 
Exercise in the sun with a bracing atmos- 
phere is productive of real health*and com- 
fort. The dairy cow must have it and 
plenty of it or she will not do ther best as 
a healthy milk producer and her condition 
will soon break .because of inaction. This 
is a subject which must be considered vital 
to every milk producer, as no milk can be 
a healthful food that comes from a diseased 
cow. All animals are affected to a greater 
or less extent if they are not furnished 
swith pure air and proper exercise. The 
strong and robust do not become so by 
idleness. Carry out nature’s plans; give 
plenty of sunlight and air, pure and brac- 
ing, with moderate exercise to bring the 
various functions into active play and you 
will kill the disease you have been nursing. 





Care of Cows in Early Winter. 


E. C, BENNETT, IOWA. 





Heating or constipating food, like corn 
fodder and straw, when fed without bran 
or oil meal, often shrinks the yield and this 
milk is apt to be viscous and hold the fat 
globules. so ‘they can not get together. 
Warming the cream more to ripen, churn- 
ing warmer, and scalding the whole milk 
are measures which help in such a case, but 
if there are some comparatively fresh cows 
and bran is fed, there should be no trouble 
of that kind. Feed the bran to your best 
cows—the more milk they are giving the 
more protein they need, and bran is rich in 
protein. The strippers and*poorer cows need 
less bran. Oats, wheat and barley, with 
some eorn, may be more economical if bran 
is high in the local market. 

Protect the cows from the cold. This 
saves feed which Otherwise would be used 
to warm them. Make the stable warm, and 
keep it dry and sunny. The best thing I 
ever did to mine is to put plenty of windows 
along the south side, so the sun shines full 
upon their backs. It warms and invigo- 
rates, tones up the system and the feed is 
used to better purpose, and it saves food 
directly as well as indirectly. Another im- 
portant matter is the water. Cold water 


chills and stops milk secretion and the cow 








THE DAIRY 


will not drink enough to make a full mess 
of milk even if the chilling did not affect 
milk secretion. It requires more than a 


gallon of water for every quart of 
milk secreted and limiting the amount 
of water taken limits the quantity 
of milk. 

Ground Feed Digestible—My idea of 
using a feed grinder is that the grain is 


then more completely assimilated than if 
it is given unground and that the 
expended is very much less. Where farm 
animals are placed on full feed, occasional- 


ly their teeth and gums get sore and they 
do not do well. I find that in fattening 


cattle the animals will not eat any greater 
bulk of meal than of shelled corn, yet the 
gain pound for pound is larger. I am 
very heartily in favor of grinding the cobs 
with the corn, as this gives the 
bulk and aids in digestion. I always use 
plenty of hay and alfalfa, as it contains 
about as much protein as bran. I usually 
grind corn or Kafir given to our work horses 
in summer.—[William Ramsey, Kansas. 


Causes of Tainted Milk—Some of the 
causes of tainted milk are pvor, decayed 
fodder, dirty water, whether used for 


drinking or the washing of utensils, foul air 
in the cow stable or cows lying in their 
manure, lack of cleanliness in milking, 
neglecting to air the milk rapidly directly 
after milking, lack of cleanliness in care of 
the milk, from which cause the greater 
number of milk taints arise, mixing fresh 
and old milk in the same cans and rusty 
tin pails and cans. 





Care of Manure—G. F. M., N Y: Sifted 
coal ashes on dropping boards will not in- 


jure the hen manure for fertilizer. Keep 
it in barrels or otherwise in a dry place. 
In applying to the land, spread broadcast 


or use in the hill as for corn. Mix clean- 
ings from the privy vault with the manure 
pile. The best temperature for poultry 
house is from 50 to 60 deg in the daytime 
and 40 to 50 deg at night. 





Devon Breeders—The annual meeting of 
the American Devon cattle club will be held 
at the home farm of Dr J. Chester Morris, 
West Chester, Pa, Dec 26. Plans will be 
formulated for showing Devons at the Pan- 
American exposition next year; also discus- 
sions on many subjects of interest to Devon 
breeders and Devon interests in general. 


The Natl Duroc-Jersey Record Assn will 
hold its ninth annual meeting at Des 
Moines, Ia, Jan 3. 


American Agriculturist is a welcome vis- 
itor at my home. I read it carefully and 





“have put into practice many of its recom- 


mendations and suggestions to my advan- 
tage and profit. Every farmer needs a 
good, reliable paper like American Agricul- 
turist.—[T. A. Harpending, Crittenden Co, 
Ky. 
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THE SHARPLES ~4 P. M, SHARPLES, 
Chicago, Ill, West Chester Pa. 








Be Kind to Stock 


by hemeney Sane aoe them cing with 
uick, smooth cuttin 


Gonvex Dishorner. 


T also make the Bucker Stock Holder, one of the 
best aidsto dishorning, andtwo other styles of 
Dishorners, one for calves. Rename eR aD —> 
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Ca 
est award at world’sfair. Send for circulars. 


iT PAYS TO DEHORNA. 
The best dehorner, the most‘hu- 
mane and easiest te use is the 
ts on four sides at once, without crushing or 

Gi. T. PHILLIPS. Pomeroy 








USERS SAY THE 
IMPROVED 


SEPARATORS 


ARE THE BEST 


FOR THEIR REASONS WHY, WRITE 


VT. FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 











National 


Hand Separator 


The closest skimming, light- 
est running, and most eco- 
nomical hand separator. To 
prove this, we will give 
you ten days’ trial 
without charge. 


fsx Use it 
Ten Days Free 


and if you finda ay: in it, return at our 
expense. Full particulars on request. 


National Dairy Machine Co. 8 Newark, N.J. 
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Three Points 


SOMERSET, Pa., April 21, 1900, 
“THE REID HAND SEPARATOR 
givos entire satisfaction. It rune 
easter, skims closer, and is more 
easily washed and put together 
than the De Laval. P.ease 
ship me another 4s soon as 
possible.” H.W. WaLKER. 

























| It will pay you to test it. 
Separator book and par- 
ticulars free by mail, 


A. H. REID, 
30th and Market Sts., 
- PHILADELPHIA. 


ay SPECIAL PRICES 22. 


and Gombleation Dex Beam, 
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KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL 


The Best, Lightest, Most Secure. jest Put On and 
the Cheapest. For ages he ‘sample address 
F. H. JACKSON & C - - - Winchester, Ky. 


T= PEBRRERON 


ELD. In france, by 
oy AES DU Pare Tie & Base of the Percheroms in 
America, their R._. % popularity and influence on the 
horse stock of the country, a:e concis¢ a, treated oy Col 
Weld, while the mistery of the breed, its origin, system- 
atic improvement, etc, are treated by Mons Charles 
Du Hays, the most distinguished of French authors writ- 
=e. ee the horse. Cloth, 5 by 74 inches. Postpaid, 5) 


Catalo F f this d ther 
ORANGE JUDD CO. 82 Lafayette Fl. New Vosk, 

















When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 


Hornless cows give more , more. milk. 
Dehornina Knife 
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Sensational Sale of Bullocks. 


The crowning feature of the fat stock 
section of the international show was the 
auction sale of the champion steer of the 
show, Advance, as noted in eur columns 
last week. He is a long yearling, 23 months 
old, owned by Stanley R. Pierce of Creston, 
Ill, son of the noted Angus breeder, B. R. 
Pierce. He is sired by Beauty’s Eclipser 
and is out of Antelope 3d of Creston. He 
won the Ist prize in the yearling steer 
class, was one of the group of thrée win- 
ners in the herd show and was champion 
beef animal. He is typical Angus, low 
down, compact, splendid lines and a won- 
derful bloom. When he was led into the sale 
ring enthusiasm was unbounded and it was 
predicted that he might sell for 25c per Ib. 
Bidding began and it soon developed into 
a contest between representatives of Chica- 
go and N Y,and inside of 20 minutes the 
unprecedented price of $1.50 per Ib was bid. 
His official weight was 1430 lbs. He thus 
cost the buyer $2145, the highest price ever 
paid for a beef bullock. In fact this price 
has never before been approached. ~The 
purchase was made by Fred Joseph, rep- 
resenting a N Y city firm. The greatest 
enthusiasm prevailed and the breeders of 
Aberdeen-Angus could hardly control 
themselves. 

This sensational sale was not enough for 
the enterprising Angus men. The prize- 
winning carload of grain fed Angus steers, 
owned by L. H. Kerrick of Bloomington, 
Ill, were driven into the inclosure and bid- 
ding began at once. This was the finest 
ecarload of cattle ever seen in the Chicago 
stock yards, or any other for that matter. 
They were the wonder of the admirers of all 
breeds and it was soon evident that this 
carload would also bring a record-break- 
ing price. Bidding began at 10c per Ib and 
advanced steadily until 1544¢c was bid, when 











price ever paid for a carload of fat cattle. 
exhibitor, makes the following statement to our 


LIVE 








the animals were knocked down to Armour 
& Co and Mr Webster of Kansas City. 
Mr Kerrick owned the prize-winning car- 
load last year and his faith in the doddies 
is greater than ever, and his reputation 
as a breeder and feeder is not exceeded by 
any other man in America. 





Carrying Fall Pigs Through Winter. 


W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA, 





Under ordinary conditions on the average 
farm, it is not advisable to have late fall 
litters of pigs. It takes so much feed to 
carry them through the winter, and the 
risk of getting them along is so much in- 
creased, to say nothing of the extra labor 
in caring for same, that the margin of 
profit is quite small. Where corn is. the 
principal, if not the only feed cn the farm, 
as is the case in many instances, it would 
be better to have the pigs come in at a 
time when grain and grass can be fed to- 
gether, thus manufacturing pork in the 
cheapest and best manner. 

But sometimes there are by-products on 
the farm in the shape of dairy slops, cull 
potatoes, frosted corn, or perhaps cattle are 
being fed. When these conditions exist it 
is necessary to have pigs all through the 
year. And if the farmer knows that fall 
litters of pigs are’ to be cared for through 
the winter, some succulent crop should be 
provided, such as pumpkins, turnips, arti- 
chokes and the like. If nothing better can 
be secured, get some nice clover hay for 
the winter pigs. This may be cut up and 
fed with slops, but a considerable part of 
it will be eaten if fed in the dry state. 


PIGS MUST BE KEPT COMFORTABLE. 


First of all, provide comfortable quarters 
for the pigs. The more comfortable they 
can be made in winter the cheaper they 
can be kept and the less liable they are to 


me 
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CHAMPION CARLOAD OF ABERDEEN ANGUS STEERS AT THE CHICAGO SHOW 


._, this is the fine lot of steers which carried off the highest honors as grain fed cattle at the international stock show in 
Chicago the first week in Dec. As already stated in our columns this carload sold at auction for 15%c per Ib, the highest 





STOCK INTERESTS 


disease. This is an axiom which experi- 
ence has demonstrated and which accordg 
with common sense. Pigs are liable to 
catch cold, the same as persons. by sleep- 
ing where there are drafts, The result is 
quinsy, snuffles and lung troubles. Lying 
in a cold bed is liable to produce inflam- 
mation of the bowels and rheumatism. An 
open pig house must necessarily ‘produce 
shivers and hence it is not a sensible hab- 
itation for a pig. The hog is a native of a 
mild climate and should be cared for ac- 
cordingly. A pig can be wintered on half 
as much feed in a warm pen as would be 
required in a cold one. With a comfort- 
able house, more roots and slops can be 
fed profitably. A pig requires a great deal 
of corn if he is to sleep in old sheds or 
straw. piles, exposed to coid rains and 
snow. And, by the way, [ believe hogs suf- 
fer more from wet than cold. A cold rain 
or snow chills the body and drives the blood 
inward. Wet also seems more likely to 
produce disease than dry cold. Dryness is 
undoubtedly the most essential requisite 
of a hog shelter. The stone basement of 
the barn that is dry is about as good a 
place for winter pigs as I have ever tried. 
If shelter is provided outside the barn try 
and have it warm, and keep out the rain, 
snow and wind. You may construct it of 
boards, straw or whatever is handiest or 
cheapest. A rail pen, with the south side 
open, covered with straw and protected on 
the east, west and north sides with the 
same material, makes a very comfortable 
shelter for pigs. 

Don't use much litter for bedding. Never 
allow your pigs to burrow in it, for they 
will get too warm. Pigs should not be 
steaming when they come out of their bed 
to be fed. If you use bedding at all see 
that it is changed frequently. Use occa- 
sionally some wood ashes in the nest, as @ 

{To Page 647.] 





Concerning this particular lot of cattle, L. H. Kerrick, of Bloomington, III, the 


representative at 


the fat stock show: 


“These cattle were 


bred by me from sires and dams developed by careful breeding and selection to a beef type, which seems to be the type of this 
day. The calves were taught to eat before weaning, so there would be no shock or loss of condition at that time. They were 


fed ever afterward until they went to market. 


The keynote of the feeding was variety in feeds. Variety is necessary to keep 


up the relish and appetite. It is also indispensable to the growth and development of the steer. You know a steer is not all fat 
brain and nerve. He'is made up of all these and still other parts. No one feed 
will nourish all these parts and therefore I tried to supply, in something like their proper proportions, the feeds that will 
do it. Corn belt farmers will produce everything that is needed, and experience and study of the experience of others will 


nor lean, nor bone, nor hide and hair, nor 


teach how to use these feeds. It is all simple enough. 


himself. The hardest thing to do is to get him to try it.” 





Any farmer boy or farmer can 


learn how to do it if he will apply 


Drainage and Aeration of Farm Lands. 
L. W. HICKSON, NEW SERSEY. 





As one familiar with rural life and farm- 
ing methods in New Zealand and Australia 
and with some experience gained during 
a few years’ travel and residence in Eng- 
land, Canada and the U S, I cannot but 
regard with amazement the neglected ap- 
pearance of great areas of valuable agri 
land in the vicinity of such markets as N 
Y, Jersey City and Newark. I refer espe- 
cially to those in N J north of Trenton. If 
located in New Zealand they would be thor- 
oughly underdrained with tiles and in a 
high state of cultivation or in rich pasture, 
and New Zealand has to depend in the main 
on the English market several thousand 
miles away. There, thorough underdrain- 
age is regarded as the very first, in fact, an 
indispensable essential in successful farm- 
ing; here, so far as I can make out, not a 
soul among the practical farmers around 
me appears to know anything about either 
the value of underdraining, its’ compara- 
tively small cost or the profitable results 
following it. 

Not only wet and swamp land but soils 
upon which water never lies are drained 
and drained to pay in New Zealand. Here 
swamps and meadows that would be dou- 
bled and trebled in value by systematic 
tile draining appear to have lain for cen- 
turies without any attempt being made to 
tap their greatest wealth. Tile draining 
seems to be regarded here as only for the 
wealthy,—an expensive luxury. This is a 
wholly false idea. I know from my own 
practical experience that it is more of a ne- 
cessity to the farmer who has to make his 
living by farming than to any one else. 
Dollar for dollar, money laid out on drain- 
ing will pay from two to five times as well 
as if put into fertilizers, while fertilizers on 
the other hand will yield very much better 
results on well-drained land than on un- 
undrained. 

There is one strong point about tile-drain- 
ing that never seems to me to be sufficient- 
ly pressed or even noticed by its advocates. 
It is that not only in letting off the water 
is the land benefited, but in letting in the 
air and aerating it. It is coming to be rec- 
ognized that aeration is the most impor- 
tant result of tile-draining’ that aeration is 
the best safeguard against the ill effects 
of prolonged drouths in. localities where 
draining on account of excess of moisture 
would never be thought of. Many soils not 
at all wet are greatly benefited by. tiling: 
I have seen extensive tracts of notably dry 
soils rendered doubly productive by system- 
atic tiling. There is more room and. se- 
curity for the productive outlay of money 
in draining some of the low-lying fertile 
lands and meadows right at hahd here in 
N J, than will be found in any mining or 
development project in any other section 
of the U S. ’ 


me 


Humane Way of Dehorning. 
M. J. O. 





Procure from your druggist one stick of 
caustic potash costing about 10c. Take 
your calf about a week old and with a com- 
mon pair of scissors cut off the hair all 
around the young horn. Dampen the caus- 
tic in water and rub, repeating this process 
until the skin is all off. 

Put on flour if the horn bleeds much.* Be 
careful not to drop the caustic water any- 
where except around the horn, as it will 
leave a blemish. I have tried this method 
and find it a success. It leaves a_ perfect, 
well-shapéed head and no trace of the horn 
whatever. Try it once and-you will always 
dehorn your cattle this way. 





A Hold-Tight Sawbuck—The accom- 
panying illustration shows how a sawbuck 
may be arranged so that a log of wood will 
remain perfectly stationary. The buck itself 
is made like any ordinary sawbuck, but on 
one end a lever, a, is attached and'so ar- 
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ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


ranged that it can be pushed down and 
fastened, thus holding the log, b, firmly. 
By arranging holes, c, in one arm and a 
series of small holes, d, on the other, the 
buck will hold any size log. The pin, e, is 
wrongly placed in the engraving; it should 
be on top of the lever, a, instead of in the 
middle, This lever should be of hard wood, 
1% in wide and 1 in thick. A large wire 
nail will answer very well as a pin. By the 





THE SAWBUCK. 


use of this device the operator is not re- 
quired to exert any effort in holding the 
log in place. The small figure shows how 
the sawing is to be done if the log is to be 
cut into four pieces First saw off the cut 
marked g at 7, then the second cut h at 2, 
then finally saw the remaining portion in 
two at i, 9.--[E, Dawson. 


A SOUND HORSE. 
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“KENDALS\ 
PR SPAVIN CURE 
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As & sound horse is always salable, Lumps, Blemishes, 
Bunches and Lameness cut the price in two. Almost any 
of horse may be made sound by the use of : 


Kennpaw’s Spavin Cure . 


the old reliable remedy for Spavins, Ringbones, Splints, 
Curbs, ete., and all forms of Lameness. Cures without 
a blemish as it does not blister. Price, $1; six for $5. As 
@ liniment for family use it-has no equal. Ask your 
aruggist for KENDALL’S SPAVIN CURE, also “A 
Treatise on the Horse,” the book free, or address 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., EN@SBURG PALLS, VT 


GRINDING MILLS 


Before purchasing a mill for grinding feed 
Or meal, or anything that can be ground on 
a mill, write us for catalogue and 
discounts. Guaranteed and ‘ship- 
on trial. Manf’r of French 

urr & Attrition Mills, Corn 
Bhellers, Crushers, and full line 
of FLOUR MILL MACHINERY 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., Box 16, Muncy, Pa. 


Custom Grinding 


demands a grinder that will do all kinds of 
, work, This Quaker City Grind. 
mm) ing Mill is s double grinder, grinds 
twice at one operation, grinds corn and 
cob, all small and mixed grains. Makes 
fine oat meal, corn meal and graham flour 
for family use. + ol« on trial—guaranteed. 
$2d annua! catalog free. A.W. Straub 
: & Co., 8787 Filbert St. , Phila., Pa. The 
A. W. Straub Co., Canal & K 
Agents 
etc. 



















Also Western 


Sts,, Chieago. 
for “Smalley” Powers, Shellers, Cutters, 


a SE 
W c L Machines 
Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 
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Farm Wagon Economy. 


The economy of this proposition is not all found in the 
very reasonable price of the wagon itself, but in the 
great amount of labor it will save, and its great durabil 
ity. The Electric Wheel Co. who make this Electrie 
Handy Wagon and the now famous Electric Wheels, have 
solved the problem of a successful and durable low-down 
wagon at a reasonable price, 
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This wagon is composed of the best material through 
out—white hickory axles, steel wheels, steel nonnds, 
etc, Guaranteed to carry 4000 lbs. These Electric Steel 

ne Wheels are made to fit any wagom 
and make practically a new wagon 
out of the old one. They can be had 
in any hight desired and any widtis 
of tire up to eight inches. With ai 
extra set of these wheels a farmer can 
interchange them with his regular 
wheels and havea bigh or. low-down 
Wagon at will. Write for catalogue 
of the full “ Electric Line ” to Electrie 
Wheel Co., Box 86, Quiucy, M1. 


— 
« IDEAL 15S FY 
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This 4-horse Ideal Feed Mill will 


gind the greatest amount of grain 
that can be ground with the power. All 
of the power is recovered or applied and 
none of it wasted by useless gears. Our 
improved facilities of manufacture se- 
cure this oSeactage and enable us to pro- 
duce this mill at low cost. Full line of 
gare and power mills for all purposes, 
old Medal and highest award at Paris 
Exposition against the world. Send for 
illustrated “‘Ideal’’ catalog before buying. 
STOVER MFG. COMPANY, : 
g10River St., Freeport, Ills. 
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THIS IS AN ERA 
a om 
SCIENTIFIC 

: ACHIEVEMENTS, 

VETERINARY PIXINE 











Contains the most vital, healing elements known to 
science. It is a marvelous combination of antiseptic and 
poisonous substances, The only veterin reparation 
that heals sores, speed cracks and chronie. deratches by 
est veterinary authority ; sold under an absolute guarantee. 
Includes expensive “ Manual of 

2 02. Box, 25¢. 
-’ Handsomely Illustrated, 
invaluable for a lifetime. Nota 
(Grr At all Druggists and Dealers, or mailed postpaid. 

TROY CHEMICAL CO., Troy, N, Y¥, 

By GEORGE E. WARING, JR. This book is a 
complete and practical treatise, the directions in which 
farm drainage is discussed in al\ its bearings, and also 
the more extensive land drainage by which ‘the sani 
tents: Land to be Drained; How Drains t; How to 
Make Drains; How to Take Care of Drains; What - 
Salt Marshes; House and Town Drainage. Illustra’ 
cloth, 5 by 74 inches. Postpaid, $1. 


penetrating powers absolutely free of any mineral or 
granulation. The only natural way. Endorsed by high- 
Tuformation and Almanac for 
8 02. Box, 50¢. patent medicine book. 
D RAI N | N FOR HEALTH 
are plain and easily followed. ive subject of thorough 
condition of any district may be greatly improved. Cone 
ing Costs; Will It Pay; How to Make Tiles; Rec 
SHees. SS of this and many other publications. 














WILLIAMS BROS.,, Ithaca, N. Y. ORANGE JUDD OO, 82 Lafayette Pl, New York. 
_— sneer 8 
by using our AORICULTURAL D 
Make an Early Season futiineie centres 
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Growing Prize Peaches. 


CHARLES WRIGHT, DELAWARE. 





Before telling how the peaches which won 
second prize at Paris this year were grown, 
permit me to say that I have been engaged 
in horticultural pursuits all my life. At one 
time I grew nursery stock, but of late 
years I have devoted all my time to fruit 
growing and more especially to peach cul- 
ture. I now have some 12,000 peach trees 
in bearing, ranging from three years up to 
$2. I am mow preparing to plant nearly 
5000 more. 

So far my orchards have never been af- 
fected by yellows, rosette or San Jose 
seale. In the propagation of the trees I 
was always particular to use buds from 
the healthiest specimens. So far as pos- 
sble I cut the buds myself from the trees 
with fruit on them and have never had a 
single tree in my orchards to come untrue 
to name. Of course this cannot always be 
done, for in the case of new varieties we 
must depend on some one else. I always 
selected from ‘the best strains, too, for 
propagation. 

Some of my orchards are from natural 
seed, while others are from good budded 
seed. I can see no difference in this re- 
spect. They are set 22 ft each way and I 
prefer to set in the fall if possible. The 
land is thoroughly prepared, as if for 
wheat. The trees are cut back the follow- 
ing spring to a mere whip about 20 inches 
high, surmounted by a head of four or five 
limbs left for the top. Clean cultivation is 
given until about Aug 15. Some hoed or 
cultivated crop is planted among them so 
as not to interfere with the trees. Toma- 
toes, sweet or white potatoes, peas or corn 
are all good. After three years crimson 
¢lover may be seeded to help the grewth 
of the trees, or in off years When there is 
no fruit. Wood ashes or muriate of potash 
and dissolved S C rock are good fertijizers 
for bearing orchards. 


SOIL AND PRUN'NG. 


I select good, well drained land, rather 
stiff but not heavy or tight. Sandy land 
Will produce peaches of the highest flavor 
and color, while stiff land gives- the most 
vigorous .growth of trees andthe largest 
crop of fruit. At bearing age, usually from 
three to five years, the trees are kept 
thinned out, all dead or surplus wood being 
removed. I try to give plenty of air and 
sunshine. That is why I plant 22 ft in- 
stead of 20, the usual distance. I do not 
head im here as is done in the north. Old 
trees with a moderate amount of foliage 
give more highly colored fruit than young 
vigorous ones, where the foliage is so 
heavy that light and air cannot be ad- 
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mitted. Thinning the fruit is not practiced 
here, although in the future it no doubt 
will be. 

PLANTING EXPERIMENTAL ORCHARD, 


In ’90 I conceived the idea of planting a 
trial orchard of every valuable variety I 
could find. This now numbers some 300 or 
more kinds and is doubtless the largest 
eollection on any one ground in the world. 
I have not gotten them all by any means 
and where I knew a variety to be of no 
value I-srimply did not plant it. Of course 
there are .many I did not know .that I 


have. since found absolutely. worthless. 





This orehard bore some fruit im ‘96, but 
that was a very wet year and I could iearn 
little of the varieties. The past season 
over two-thirds of the varieties bore fruit 
and I had a most excellent opportunity to 
make a study of them. When I first thought 
of making an exhibit at Paris I coneluded 
if I could have some of the fruit arrive in 
sound condition I would be satisfied. The 
first shipment was picked full green, 
wrapped in tissue paper and then in heavier 
paper and carefully packed in a six-basket 
carrier. This carrier was made stronger 
by the use of heavier slats, so it would 
withstand rough handbhing. 

The varieties as I now remember which 
were nipe at the time were Bighop’s Early, 
Gen Taylor, Powell’s Mammoth, Lady In- 
gold, Foster and Carman. There were also 
some Red June apples. This shipment 
was made from here on Aug 7, leaving New 
York on the Sth It was placed imme- 
diately an receipt at the steamer in cold 
storage and kept there until it reached 
Southampton. After this the fruit was sent 
to Paris without cold storage and Aug 23, 
or 15 days after the fruit left here, I was 
informed by wire that it had been re- 
ceived in bad order. I therefore felt it had 
been a failure and that it was no use to 








FIG 2. 


try again, but when I heard that my first 
shipment had been accorded a second prize 
I determined to make another shipment, 
which I.sent Sept 12 for competition 
Sept 26. 

PACKING AND VARIETIES. 

These I wrapped first in tissue paper, 
ther in cotton and finally in blotting paper. 
They were packed as before, in six-basket 
carriers. The varieties sent this time were 
Reeve’s Smock, Garey’s Hold On, White 
Heath, De Corsa Heath, Prize, Townsend, 
Jowell’'s Late, Newington Free, Wal- 
ker’s Variegated, Cowper’s Late and Mc- 
Collister. Of pears I sent Clairgeau, Gar- 
ber and Laurence. 

The fruit reached Paris in much better 
condition than the first lot and was put on 
exhibition Sept 26 and I was again awarded 
second premium. It will be seen that none 
of the kinds I sent were of our best sorts, 
Also that they were two weeks from the 
trees and had been in cold storage and 
taken out, then put into it again, before 
they were examined by the jury of awards. 
I believe under proper conditions I can 
ship peaches abroad very well, but whether 
it will be profitable I cannot say. Mine 
was the largest collection of varieties of 
peaches sent by one exhibitor from this 
country. When I made the shipments there 
were no really first-class varieties ripening. 
The first was too early and the second just 
after the best varieties were gone. Powell’s 
Mammoth was really the only fine peach of 
the whole lot and it was very tender, too. 


Some Rustic Gates, 


PRESTON T. ERWIN. 








The accompanying illustrations show sev- 
eral styles of rather crude farm gates which 
will answer the purpose very well and 
have cheapness as their chief recommen- 
dation. In Fig 1, the gate revolves on an 
iron pin, ¢, which is set in an iron socket. 
The tree makes a substantial post and if 
the brace wire is fixed so that it can be 
tightened occasionally by twisting, this 





gate will not sag. Fig 2 also represenis 
a cheap gate. The iron band, a, at the 
,top is a piece of wagon tire and can be 
fastened to the tree by means of bolts or 
large spikes and pieces of gas pipe will 
answer for b and e. The pieces ¢ ¢, are 2 
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by 4 and can be larger, if so desired. The 
brace wire which supports the front part of 
the gate is fastened to the bottom of the 
forward end piece of the gate and is also 
attached to the wooden brace at d. Fig 3 
is made wholly of wood and needs no de- 
scription. The stones must not quite bal- 
ance the weight of the gate, for otherwise it 
would not remain in place and stock would 
easily unfasten it. Fig 4 also needs no 
description. Of course if the hollow stone 
which is used as the sacket to receive the 
lower part of the gate shaft is not avail- 
able a wooden piece will answer. This, of 
course, will have to be renewed from time 
to time. Possibly none of these plans will 
be exactly suited to any particular case, 
but from them any farmer can construct 
a gate which will best answer his purpose. 
These gates are in actual use and have been 
satisfactory. 





Late Blooming Plums—The Wayland 
group of plums are recommended by the 
Ala exper sta for general planting. They 
bloom late and were not injured to any 
great extent by the severe frost of Feb 
°99. The injuries sustained to plum blos- 
soms at that time were in almost exact pro- 
portion to the state of advancement. The 
only varicties which bore full crops that 
year were Milton, Whitaker, Wooten, Way- 
land and Golden Beauty. 





Profits in Chestnuts—Nobody should go 
into chestnut culture without the proper 
soil; high, light, sandy, with gravel subsoil. 
Then get weevil-proof varieties. We get 
the best results by cutting chestnut tim- 
ber and grafting the young suckers, by 
which plan we can secure a crop in half 
the time. Some growers plow the natives 
where they are to stand, as transplanting 
sets them back and a great many die eaten 
by weevil. A tree stands on the Joseph 
Scott farm near Burlington, N J, planted 
by his father many years ago, with others. 





FIG 4. 


This tree has no weevil, while the athers 
are worthless on account of the insect. Mr 
Scott has grafted many trees on his farm 
and harvests many bushels every fall. He 
ships to New York market and receives 
from $8 to ,15 a bu. We have Spanish 
chestnuts and several other kinds: Com- 
fort, Parry, Giant Japan, Scott, Numbo, 
Paragon and Success. The three last 
named have not fruited with us. Giant 
Japan bears young, and is-the largest. va- 
riety we have seen. It is goed to roast, 
but is attacked by the weevil. Comfort is 
a native of Pa, and is good size.—[B. F. 
Bishop, New Jersey. 





A Few Delaware Peaches. 
G. HAROLD POWELL, 





The Reeves is one of the best known 
peaches, though it is not often planted in 


large blocks on account of its light bear- 
ing. 


It is one of the best early peaches, 





GLOBE PEACH. TWO-THIRDS EXACT SIZE, 


ripening after Mountain Rose and before 
Old Mixon and. Elberta. The fruit is a 
beautiful, rich, orange yellow with a dark 
red cheek; round, oblong and short, point- 
ed in form, with a yellow, melting, juicy 
flesh of the finest quality; a perfect free- 
stone around which the flesh is colored a 
deep red. It ships well and usually com- 
mands a high price. 

The Moore’s, or Mountain Rareripe (they 
seem to be identical) is a medium bearer, 
and this has been a year when medium 
bearers have paid. It is a large, bright, 
red-cheeked, white peach of excellent qual- 
ity, ripening three or four days ahead of 
Old Mixon. It does not bear as heavily as 
Mixon and is therefore larger, but in other 
respects it is similar to it. The Moore’s was 
probably the most profitable white peach of 
its season this year, but unfortunately 
white peaches have gone out of style. 

The Globe is a very shy bearer. As 
shown in the illustration, it is a beau- 
tiful, very large, round-oblong, short, 
pointed variety, rich lemon yellow with a 
bright red cheek, and of superior quality. 
It ripens with Crawford Late. I know of 
but one orchard in Del that is successful 
and that was propagated 10 years ago from 
some heavy bearing trees in Pa. The owner 
believes in the value of careful bud selec- 
tion in propagating and is starting a second 
orchard from buds of the best trees. On 
the same farm there is another block of 
Globe whose ancestry is unknown, and like 
the other orchards of the same kind, it is 
practically worthless. 


Insects Injurious to Fruits. 
PROF J. B. SMITH, NEW JERSEY. 








Among the’ evidences of insect injuries 
is the turning brown and dying of the tops 
of peach trees. In some cases rot is blam- 
able for this, but the injury usually results 
from a small green caterpillar, the larva of 
the peach twig borer. This insect, while a 
common one in some sections of the coun- 
try, is not very well known in N J. It win- 
ters in the crotch of the tree or the limbs, 
as a caterpillar. Its presence is known by 
small balls of gum in winter, which exude 
from little holes in the skin through which 
the larvae have bored, seeking winter 
quarters. This pest can be controlled by 
spraying with paris green about the time 
the foliage starts in the spring. It seldom 
does any harm after July 1. 

Nursery peach stock is frequently injured 
by a species of thrips. The damage occurs 
when the little trees are about 1 ft .high. 
The tip is.attacked, the heart of the plant 
scraped off and the juices sucked out. The 
tree is stunted in many ca3es and is never 
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worth anything. The pest begins his work 
as soon as the buds start. Seedlings seem 
to withstand the attack better than budded 
trees. The pest is the worst during hot 
weather. About the only way to save the 
trees is to stimulate early growth by irri- 
gation, and forcing by the use of quick 
acting fertilizers. 

The San Jose pear borer seems to be grad- 
ually disappearing and if properly looked 
after there seems to be no cause for alarm. 
Scurfy scales are abundant and apple trees 
seem to be the most seriously affected. The 
apple plant louse can be effectually con- 
trolled by spraying -with a weak insecticide 
just as the buds begin to open. 

The effects of insecticides on foliage have 
been studied quite carefully. One rather 
peculiar fact is that young and tender fo- 
liage will stand stronger insecticides than 
older leaves. Paris green tends to choke 
the leaf or to close the breathing pores. 
Crude petroleum should never be used, for 
the paraffin that it contains fills up the 
pores. It has been frequently observed in 
orchards that no bad effects follow the ap- 
plication of paris green for some days and 
even weeks. Then suddenly the leaves ap- 
pear burned. This is explained by the fact 
that soon after application, the paris green 
becomes dry. While in this condition no 
injury occurs, but when moisture appears 
through humidity or rain, the soluble ar- 
senic dissolves and the leaves are burned. 
As an insecticide paris green is by no means 
perfect. It is not uniform and is very cost- 
ly. The green arsenoid recently put on the 
market seems to be much more satisfactory. 
Soapsuds and weak kerosene emulsion are 
the very best applications for all kinds of 
plant lice. 

On some varieties of pears the San Jose 
scale, which appeared very abundant in 
spring, did not show any increase by au- 
tumn. This proves that under certain con- 
ditions the San Jose scale can be easily 
controlled or there are conditions under 
which it does not thrive. The pest known 
as the Paris scale seemed to be abundant 
and is about as bad as the San Jose. 

The yellow-necked caterpillar is quite 
abundant in many orchards, but this may 
be kept under by the use of arsenical poi- 
sons and in some cases by hand picking. 
The woolly apple louse is on the increase 
and will undoubtedly cause harm unless 
checked. The most serious injury from this 
pest is its work on the roots, forming galls, 
knots and the like. 

The pea louse is abundant in many sec- 
tions and the only practical method of con- 
trolling seems to be in raising early varie- 
ties. If the crop can be harvested by June 
15, but little damage will result. Sweet peas 
are just as badly affected as garden or 
field crops. For small lots a strong de- 
coction of tobacco will answer. Kerosene 
emulsion has been tried, but killed the vines. 

Eastern N Y Hort Society—The execu- 
tive committee of this vigorous young soc- 
iety has just decided to hold its next annual 
meeting and exhibition in the hall of the 
American Institute, 19 and 21 West 44th 
street, New York City, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, Feb 13 and 14, 1901. Further 
information in regard to this meeting may 
be obtained by addressing the secretary, 
Mr Charles H Royce, Rhinecliff, N Y. 


Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease. 

It originates in a scrofulous condition of 
the blood and depends on that condition. 

It often causes headache and dizziness, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, af- 
fects the vocal organs and disturbs the 
stomach. 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by the blood-purifying, alterative and 


tonic action of 
Sarsaparilla 








Hood’s 


This great medicine has wrought the most 
wonderful cures of all diseases depending 
on scrofula or the scrofulous habit. 








HOOD’S PILLS are the best cathartic. 
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POTASH 


To produce the best re- 
sults in fruit, vegetable or 
grain, the fertilizer used 
must contain enough Potash. 


For particulars see our pamphlets. 
We send them /ree. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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The TUSCARORA FERTILIZER CO., 
BOSSFARM, - - - JUNIATA CO., PA. 





TREES SUCCEED 

Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL. 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience, 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 
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The Way It’s Made 


and quality of the wire account for its popularity. 
L. B. ROBERTSON, Receiver, 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
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Warm Roosting Place. 





The cut explains itself, except as to shelf 
on top of roosting space. A hen delights to 
steal her nest away on a haymow. Hay 











COMBINED ROOST AND NEST BOX. 
on the top of this shelf tempts her to make 


a nest there. In this way there is less 
likelihood of egg-eating. This arrangement 
is specially designed for Leghorns, which 
can easily fly up on to such inclosed roosts 
and a high nesting place. The top should 
not be so high as to be out of reach of 
one’s hand. 





Use of Incubators and Brooders. 





There has been a phenomenal increase in 
the use of incubators and brooders in the 
past 10 years. As with all new inventions, 
their adoption is slow at first because of 
the many failures with new and crude ma- 
chines, but after they become perfected 
their general use becomes largely a mat- 
ter of price and the use to which they can 
be put. The incubator..was first taken up 
and improved, then the brooder. While 
there are still many points of difference 
between manufacturers as to hot air or hot 
water heat, moisture or no moisture, cool- 
ing and ventilation, yet most of the incu- 
bators now on the market will hatch eggs 
satisfactorily in the hands of a careful op- 
erator. By the use of common sense and 
following the instructions laid down by the 
makers, even a beginner can expect good 
hatches from fertile eggs. With experience, 
hatches of 75 to 90 per cent of fertile eggs 
are commonly obtained. 

The incubator has reached nearer per- 
fection than the brooder, although un- 
doubtedly much of the trouble laid to 
brooders is due to the care and feed given 
the young chicks the first week after 
hatching. But given suitable care and at- 
tention, there is no difficulty in raising with 
many of the brooders now on the market a 
large percentage of the chicks hatched. 
Both the overl..ad pipe system, using hot 
water for heat, and a drum heated by a 
lamp from below, are used; each have their 
advocates and give good results. Aside 
from the matter of cost there is little to 
choose between them. Up to within a few 
years, incubatofs and brooders were used 
only by fanciers and commercial poultry 
keepers, but of late they are being very 
generally adopted by farmers, who raise 
from 100 to 500 chickens a year. 

Early hatched pullets are the most prof- 
itable winter layers, and when depending 
on hens for mothers it is almost impossi- 
ble to get a sufficient number to set in 
March to hatch the number of chickens 
wanted. Added to this is the trouble with 
hens leaving their nests, breaking eggs, etc. 
So the farmer has really been obliged to 
adopt the incubator, which can be started 
at any season of the year or run the year 
round if desired. Some style of mother is 
necessary to take care of the.early- hatched 
chicks, so the brooder and-incubator go 


hand in hand. Incubators vary in capacity 
from 50 to 400 eggs. One size is as easy to 
run as another. For the practical farmer 
a machine of 100, 150 or 200-egg capacity is 
the best size. Three hatches in a season 
will, with average success, give as many 
chickens as ordinarily wanted. One great 
mistake made after hatching is in put- 
ting‘ too many chicks together and feeding 
too soon. Do not put over 50 in a brooder, 
nor feed for 24 hours after hatching. 

The experience of practical farmers and 
poultry keepers with incubators and brood- 
ers and raising the chicks is worth more 
than chapters of theory. Orange Judd 
Farmer has received a large number of 
letters from its readers all over the U §, 
giving their experience and methods and 
these will be published in a series of brief 
articles through the coming months. Near- 
ly all the writers have used the machines 
made by our advertisers, which are the 
best machines now placed upon the market. 
A few of the letters are published herewith: 





I have several incubators in use from the 
smallest to the largest size and am simply 
delighted with them for they are positively 
self regulating and do all that anyone 
could expect. I keep from 1000 to 1500 breed- 
ing birds and besides the hundreds of sit- 
tings of eggs shipped each season for 
hatching, raise several thousand birds for 
breeding and exhibition. I would advise 
no one to try and raise broilers for market 
unless they were in close touch with a good 
market.—[George W. Brown, Ouachita Co, 
Ark, 

My experience with the incubator and 
brooder is good. It works splendid, is sim- 
ple and easy to run. I am not in the poul- 
try business very “extensively; only have 
175 hens and keep them for eggs mostly, 
but what I keep pay well. I keep no par- 
ticular breed, as I think the care has more 
tc do with the amount of eggs I get than 
the breed. I try to raise about 400 a year. 
In marketing I watch my chance and ship 
them either alive or dressed as I think it 
will hit the market best.—[F. W. Trask, 
Lincoln Co, Me. 

I have used an incubator for the past 
three years and my hatches have made an 
average of 93 to 95 per cent of fertile 
eggs. I hatch nearly all of my chicks with 
the incubator, using brooders after hatch- 
ing. I make my own brooders by taking 
a common piano box, laying it down flat, 
partition off in four divisions and use a 
common lamp for hatching purposes.—[J. 
M. Buckles, Logan Co, Ill. 

I have just a few hens and hatch a few 
chicks for the early markets, which pays 
for my trouble. This is my first year’s ex- 
perience in artificial hatching and I believe 
it to be the only successful way for hatch- 
ing chicks for the early markets.—[A, H. 
Crain, Washington Co, Ky. 

I have used several makes of incubators 
since ’85 and consider them all good. When 
properly handled they hatch as well as 
hens. I prefer a hen to raise the chicks 
to a brooder. I consider the incubator the 
nearest perfection. For large hatches 
we must use incubators and brooders.— 
[George H. Burgott, Erie Co, N Y. 


Wyandots and Plymouth Rocks Popular. 


A. E. HUTCHINSON. 





In my opinion the most profitable breeds 
of poultry for the farm, both for eggs and 
meat, are Plymouth Rocks and Wyandots. 
I have come to this conclusion after a care- 
ful study of the Leghorn, Brahma and 
Cochin varieties and after annually mar- 
keting hundreds of chickens, both dressed 
and alive, from early broilers to Christmas 
roasters, and supplying thousands of doz- 
ens of eggs to private retail trade. I would 
make a further distinction by selecting the 
white varieties of these breeds. Iam 
speaking now from a purely practical 
standpoint, not from a fancier’s. The white 
varieties, if correctly bred, are the equal 
in every respect to their colored cousins 
and superior in one. The pin feathers, so 


PROFIT IN POULTRY 





plentiful at certain stages of a chicken’s 
growth, and at molting time in an adult 
fowl, are largely absent. 

Brown eggs in the majority of markets 
are in greater demand than white eggs. 
These varieties are not wanting in the pro- 
duction of brown eggs and one will do well 
when buying stock or eggs, to ascertain if 
they are from brown egg strains, and also 
if they are bred for superior laying quali- 
ties, to which much attention is being giv- 
en of late, many having attained annual 
egg records equal to the average output of 
Leghorn or Minorca classes, while not de- 
tracting from the table qualities of the 
stock. Especially is this true in the two 
varieties named. 

I have sometimes advocated breeding 
these two varieties solely for egg results, 
feeling sure that the market qualities would 
not be impaired so long as the uniform 
type was preserved in a healthy, vigorous 
state. I know there are those who would 
advise the crossing of bréeds, but it seems 
to me that, with the many breeds from 
which we have to select, we ought to find 
one suited to our requirements. While, in 
rare cases, there may be one or two ad- 
vantages gained by crossing, I believe the 
disadvantages doubly outweigh them. While 
I would not support the idea of everyone 
breeding fancy fowls, yet I do believe that 
one makes no mistake when he makes up 
his mind to breed practical thoroughbreds, 





A House for Sixty Fowls. 


EDITH W. HOLTON, VERMONT. 

I am planning to built a henhouse 10x36 ft, 
divided into three pens each 10x12, to ac- 
commodate 20 hens each. It will be 7 ft 
front and 5 ft rear, so that 12 ft lumber 
will work without waste. Shall double 
board this with % or % in hem'ock boards, 
with paper between, also paper roofing. 
Shall have either one full window or two 
half sliding windows in each pen with a 
3-ft door, opening outward. I expect to 
keep the doors open nearly every day and 
when shut at night it will be warmer than 
if there were more windows. Will lay the 
sills on a stone foundation and fill in with 
sand or dirt for a floor to be kept well lit- 
tered with chaff. 

Shall sell off or use for the table the hens 
in one pen every spring and use that pen 
for chickens, disposing of the roosters and 
keeping the pullets, 20 or 25, in the same 
pen to avoid the difficulty of changing them 
around. The next year clear the next pen 
and so on, keeping none over three years. 








VICTOR . 
INCUBATORS 

are made in many sizes to meet 

every want. Reliable, simple, 

self-regulating. . Circular free; 

catalogue 6 cents. 

GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Til, 
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YOU ARE... 


You KNO RIGHT 
when ‘BR riate of our celebrated 
NEW REMIER incubators : 

because you can try it before you pay for it. It 

was goed encugh to take First Prize at World’s=™ Le’ 
Fair. Simple, sure, efficient. Send 5c. postage for Catalogue 

and “Poultry Helps.” Also sole makers of Simplicity Incubator. 


COLUMBIA INCUBATOR CO., 62 Water St., Delaware City, Del. 
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SELF-REGULATING 


We have a perfect system of regulating 
perature and moisture. 


tem 
MARIL INOUBATORS 
and BROODERS 
re guaranteed. Your money back if 
‘you wantit. Send 2c stamp forcatalog 
MARILLA 'NCUBATOR CO.. Box 30,Rose Hill,K.Y. 
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ARM RAISED POULTRY 


PAYS BEST. Always strong and vigor. 
ons and breeds health: stock. » We abtp only 

raised stock. Geb our now Foul Guide and make big 
money with poultry. Worth $25, but sent for only 15. 


JOHN BAUSCHER, J8., 80% 72 , FREEPORT,ILL, 





POULTRY AND APIARY 


I will have one male only in the best pen 
and use the eggs for sitting. It will take 
2100. ft off seasoned hemlock at $14 per M, 
2 rolls paper and the windows, nails and 
inside fixings will bring the cost up to $50. 





Menu for the Hens. 

Laying hens like a variety of food, and 
with sufficient exercise and good, comfort- 
able quarters will be much better on a va- 
ried diet tnan on one made up of the same 
kind of feed each meal. Here is a bill of 
fare for one week for 25 hens: . Sunday, 
breakfast, mash; dinner, 1 lb green cut 
bone; supper, 1 qt wheat; Monday, break- 
fast, mash; dinner, a little wheat scattered 
in litter about 10 a m; supper, 1 lb green 
cut bone; Tuesday, breakfast, mash; din- 
ner, 1 pt oats scattered in litter at 10 a m; 
supper, 1 qt cracked corn; Wednesday, 
breakfast, green cut bone;. dinner, 1 pt bar- 
ley scattered in litter; supper, 1 qt wheat; 
Thursday, breakfast, mash; dinner, buck- 
wheat scattered in litter; supper, 1 pt 
cracked corn; Friday, breakfast, mash; din- 
ner, green cut bone; supper, mixed grain; 
Saturday, breakfast, mash; dinner, chopped 
vegetables; supper, 1 qt cracked corn. 

To prepare the mash, take equal parts 
of bran, ground oats and corn meal with 
one-third as much clover, one large spoon- 
ful of pulverized charcoal and a little 
salt. Pour boiling water over it, cover and 
let it steam over night. Mix the vegeta- 
bles in it before feeding. Chop potato par- 
ings, cabbage, beets or other vegetables, 
any one of which will do for one feeding. 
Use onions sparingly. Do not mix the 
mash too soft, but have it crumbly. Feed 
while warm and give warm water to drink 
in cold weather. 





Wintering Bees Out of Doors—I prefer 
wintering bees on their summer stand, hav- 
ing wintered part of my colonies in a cel- 
lar and part outside for many years. The 
ones outside generally come out stronger 
in the spring, if they were carefully looked 


after. Protect by packing with fine saw- 
dust, as mice don’t bother sawdust like 
chaff. The great loss of bees outside 


is from flying out on warm days with a 
light snow on the ground. They fall on 
this and never get back to the hives, The 
beekeeper must be on hand and keep them 
in with snow banked at the entrance.— 
[Samuel Heath, Armstrong Co, Pa, 





Guineas as Table Fowls—I do not un- 
derstand why more guineas are not raised. 
They are excellent table fowls, possessing 
a true gamy flavor which is not found 
in any other fowl. The breasts are full 
meated and are of the dark meat, such as 
the prairie chicken, quail and other wild 
birds. If their real value for the _ table 
were better known they would command 
high prices. There is not a fowl to com- 
pare with them for exterminating insects. 
They are never idle, being busily engaged 
from morning until night. On the farm 
they cost almost nothing, being such in- 
dustrious foragers. Besides there cannot 
be a hawk or other enemy within sight 
without the guinea giving the first alarm. 
The pearl guinea seems to be the favorite, 
but some prefer the white.—[Viola G. 





Cross-bred Fowls, when two suitable 
breeds are crossed, make good layers and 
grow fast. The first cross of two pure 
breeds is all right; beyond this the progeny 
may be classed as mixed or mongrels and 
may or may not be good. 


Fill the Nest Boxes with a little cut hay, 
straw or stalks. Don’t make them too full. 
Sawdust is a good nesting material, but 
hens don’t like it. 


Standard for R I Reds—The standard 
for this new breed has been. revised by a 
committee of the R I Red club. «consisting 
of the largest and most prominent breed- 
ers, and action will be taken on it at the 
annual meeting, to be held at Boston in 





Jan. The recommendations are such as to 
make the practical points of this most 
valuable breed the most prominent and to 
prevent the breeding for color or any 
other object which will impair the value 
of the breed for profitable poultry keep- 
ing. The sec’y of the club is John Crowther, 
Fall River, Mass, of whom a copy of the 
proposed new standard may be obtained. 





Fat Hens bring good prices, but no other 
kind is wanted in market. It does not pay 
to send old roosters or poor fowls. Chick- 
ens weighing 5 lbs or more per pair and fat 
hens always bring good prices. 


Carrying Fall Pigs Through Winter. 


[From Page 642.] 

preventive of lice. Do not confine your 
pigs in small lots, especially if you have no 
succulent food or milk for them. They will 
thrive on corn, as the main ration, with 
a little bran slop occasionally, if they can 
be allowed the run of a pasture field where 
they can root. To have a pig right healthy 
it seems that it is necessary for him» to root 
in the ground. They eat grub and «angle 
worms and grass roots, which I think na- 
ture has provided, in part at least, as food 
for pigs. The exercise the pig gets in 
rooting after a part of his daily ration helps 
to keep him in good health and thrift. They 
can usually be allowed the run of a field 
which is to be plowed up for some spring 
crop. 








FEED JUDICIOUSLY. 

I think twice a day is often enough to 
feed pigs during winter. Feed early 
enough of evenings so they can take their 
meal and be ready to lie down by dusk. 
Water should be in good supply throughout 
the day, but especially give a good supply 
at night. A hog will nearly always wind 
up his supper with a drink. If not allowed 
this he will not do well. Never keep corn 
constantly before pigs. Give them all they 
can eat once a day, but see to it that they 
clean up what is given them. It is a good 
plan to provide a warm slop for fall pigs. 
This may be given three times a day if you 
like, by sinking a barrel in the ground and 
providing a good cover for it. Then each 
morning heat a kettle of water and mix the 
slop in this barrel. 

When you feed the pigs always stop a 
few minutes and see that all are eating 
heartily, as well as getting their share of 
the ration. The good feeder always spends 
some time looking after each individual pig 
at least once a day. If you want fall pigs 
to be profitable keep them thriving all the 
while, just as you would the spring litters. 
Good feed in variety and the right kind of 
shelter will bring the fall litters through 
the winter in good shape and then finish 
them up with grain and grass very eco- 
nomically, but hardly with as large profits 
as spring litters. One thing is certain, fall 
pigs will never do any good and they will 
never bring in a profit if you attempt to 
carry them through the winter on a corn 
and ice water diet, feeding them in the 
muddy barn lot and allowing them to sleep 
in cold, wet beds. Better sell out this fall 
to the other fellow. 


HENS LAY BEST 


—in fact they lay double the 
and summer when fed Green Cut _ 


b 

Mann’s New “Bone Cutters 

@ut ali hard and soft bones, meat, gristile, 

&c., fine, fast and without choking and run 
easy. Clover cut with our Clover Cutters 

helps wonderfully. Marnn’s Granite Crystal 

Gritand Feed Trays too, Catalogue FREE. 


FP. W. MANN CO., Box 10, Milford, Mass. 
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Women as Well as Men 
Are Made Miserable by 
Kidney Trouble. 


647 


Kidney trouble preys upon the mind, dis- 
courages and lessens ambition; beauty, vigor 
and cheerfulness soon 
disappear when the kid- 
neys are out of order 
or diseased. 

Kidney trouble has 
become so prevalent 
) that it is not uncommon 

for a child to be born 
> afflicted with weak kid- 
neys. Ifthe child urin- 

y ates too often, if the 
urine ine scalds the flesh or if, when the child 
reaches an age when it should be able to 
control the passage, itis yet afflicted with 
bed-wetting, depend upon it, the cause of 
the difficulty is kidney trouble, and the first 
step should be towards the treatment of 
these important organs. This unpleasant 
trouble is due to a diseased condition of the 
kidneys and bladder and not to a habit as 
most people suppose. 

Women as well as men are made mis- 
erable with kidney and bladder trouble, 
and both need the same great remedy. 
The mild and the immediate effect of 
Swamp-Root is soon realized. It is sold 
by druggists, in fifty- 
cent and one dollar gf 
sizes. You may have a B& 
sample bottle by mail 
free, also pamphlettell- Home of Swaump-Roct. 
ing all about it, including many of the 
thousands of testimonial letters received 
from sufferers cured, In writing Dr. Kilmer 
& Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure and 
mention this paper. 
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The preacher says in his learned way that 
outward things are but the symbols of 
spiritual truth, and we believe it—or half 
believe it, without thinking very seriously 
about it. But just try to imagine the vast- 
ness of a spiritual motive power which at 
the end of two thousand years still throngs 
the towns and cities of Christendom with 
millions of Christmas celebrators, and 
makes us all love ane another better far its 
all-pervading infiuence! 

Farmers and horse breeders would do weil 
to consider the possible future demands of 
the horse market, and breed accordingly. 
While the general-purpose, special-for- 
rothing horse will bring @ low price for de- 
livery and farm work, high figures will be 
paid only for those adapted to,some special 
use, as heavy trucking, driving or riding. 
As a straw indicating which way the wind 
is blowing, a New York shoe dealer says he 
has had more calls for riding boots than 
any previous year in his experience, while 
the sale of bicycle shoes has fallen 25 per 
cent. It is the women, too, who are his 
principal customers and they have the rid- 
ing: fever in the worst way. 

—_— or 

The census shows strongly the growth of 
the urban movement, not onbky at the east 
but in the middle west also. It is greatly to 
be regretted that the strictly farming towns 
have shown a decrease in population. It is 
too soon to draw the conclusion, as some 
of the daily papers have done, that farm- 
ing is becoming unprofitable, and for this 
reason the people are leaving the farms. 
It will need the bulletin on farm statistics, 
showing the area of cultivated and unculti- 
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vated acreage and the number of farms, 
to shaw how much this decrease in popu- 
lation affects the farm. Even then all the 
facts of the case will not be told. Many 
of those who leave the farming sections 
ere lavoring men and their families, who 
go to towns and villages where work is 
steadier and wages higher. In consequence 
of the scarcity of labor on the farm many 
farmers have been obliged to decrease their 
operations and do only what work they and 
their families could take care of. This has 
resulted in letting some of the fields lie 
idle and grow up to wood. Those towns 
and counties which have specialized in 
some profitable line of farming, such, for 
instance, as the apple-growing section of 
Grand Isle Co, Vt, have shown an in- 
crease in population. With consumption 
of produce increasing faster than produc- 
tion, agriculture is on the upgrade finan- 
cially. ; a 
SS  —— 

The splendid success of the great live 
stock show in Chicago becomes more pro- 
nounced as results are examined. The 
magnificent collection and satisfactory 
sales of breeding animals, the unrivaled lot 
of fat cattle, the sale of which has set 
*the pace for the world for many a day, the 
presence of the best and most famous 
breeders and feeders from all over’ the 
United States and Canada, the attendance 
of all prominent agricultural college men 
and many students, the holding of largely 
attended breeders’ meetings, all combined 
to place it at the head of stock shows. That 
it will be repeated next year goes without 
saying, and with the experience of the pres- 
ent season, the show of ’01 ought to be 
still greater. The exposition was broadly 
planned, ally executed and the manage- 
ment has the thanks of every exhibitor 
and all the visitors. These were the ele- 
ments of success: Large cash prizes of- 
fered and paid, active interest shown by 
live stock organizations all over the coun- 
try, many of which supplemented the pre- 
miums offere@ by the management with 
substantial additions af cash, low rates 
given by railroad companies, making pos- 
sible the presence af a great number of 
country people, the very people most in- 
terested in improved stock and the ones 
who will receive the greatest benefit. The 
daily attendance is estimated at not less 
than 50,000 people, a showing that even Chi- 
cago is proud of. Next year not only.will 
the show. be supported by the stock yards, 
but the business men of Chicago, the hotel 
keepers, merchants, street railroad compa- 
nies, theatrical managers, who have been 
benefited by the large number of visitors, 
will not only use their influence but will 
subscribe large sums of money. Backed by 
all these interests, and what is more im- 
portant, the substantial, healthy condition 
of blooded stock interest everywhere, there 
is no reason why future shows should fall 
short of the one just held, but on the other 
hand there is every reason why they should 
continue to increase in interest and influ- 
ence. 

sae cteatcoa 

Continuing the great series of articles 
on new developments in agricuiture, Ameri- 
can Agrioulturist prints in this issue the 
fast and only comprehensive presentation 
ever made of the interesting group of in- 
dustries that have been developed on the 
basis of the west’s hitherto worthless wire 
grass marshes. Because truth is stranger 
than fiction, this article, though it reads 
like a romance, will prove of absorbing im- 
terest. 





Our subscribers will read with peculiar 
interest the story of Prof Johnson’s life and 
work, printed on Page 650 of this issue, be- 
cause he becomes a member of our editorial 
office staff next month. American Agricul- 
turist believes in a wise combination of the 
intensely practical and the thoroughly sci- 
entific in agriculture. “Progress “ith pru- 
dence, practice with science,” Is a good 
motto on every farm. 


Commercial Agriculture. 
California’s Fruit Trade Unsatisfactory. 





Low prices were the rule for Cal 
fruit marketed in the east during the sea- 
son now closed. At such distributing 
points as Chicago, St Louis, N Y, etc, Cal 
fruit was obliged to-face the snarp- 
est kind of competition through heavy of- 
ferings of eastern grown. This was most 
noticeable in everything under choice to 
prime and such as presented an attractive 
appearance. These facts are brought out 
forcibly in the recent report of tne 
Cal fruit growers’ and_ shippers’ assn. 
Figures show that total shipments of fresh 
fruits during the year were 6435 cars, 
against 6869 one year ago, 5007 two years 
ago, 5323 in ’97, 4052 in ’96, and 4568 cars in 
"95. Of the number first named, N Y re- 
ceived most, 1527 cars; Chicago stood next 
with 1101; Boston, 649; Minneapolis, 302; 
Denver, 233, etc. It is interesting to note 
that England was the destination for 192 
cars, Can 71 cars, Scotland seven cars. Out 
of the 6435 cars shipped from Cal during 
the past year, 2115 cars were pears, 1361 
peaches, 1158 plums and prunes. 


Poor packing was especially true of the, 


large plum crop, resulting in unsatisfactory 
prices. Another cause for disappointment 
to shippers was the length of time the rail- 
roads consumed in transportation. Owing 
to the several seasons of drouth, the keep- 
ing quality of Cal fruit was not as good 
as usual, and due to the weakened condi- 
tion of trees, ravages of insect pests were 
more apparent than in other years. Presi- 
dent Weinstock insists that unless the rail- 
road companies can transport fresh fruits 
within the time made in previous years or 
less, the industry stands practically ruined 
and the state may as well abandon all hope 
of ever profitably shipping fresh fruits to 
the east; he believes, however, that the 
transportation companies will arise to the 
situation and furnish prompt service. He 
also expresses the opinion that when the 
eastern states have a full crop of peaches 
it is unprofitable to send any but the finest 
California sorts. 
iectnigiialeelelbipciinitias 
Agricultural Prospects in Argentina. 
NOVEMBER EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
BY B. W. SNOW. 





The agricultural situation in Argentina 


-is very bad. Practically agriculture is the 


only industry of the country, furnishing 
both the internal and external commerce, 
and the serious depression now in sight 
spells stagnation if not ruin for the busi- 
ness interests of olr southern rival. Agri- 
cultural development in this republic has 
not yet passed the single crop stage, and 
wheat, cattle and sheep in the order named 
furnish practically the only national re- 
source. In each of the three lines the pros- 
pect for the immediate future is distinctly 
discouraging. 

Last Winter (June, July and Aug in south- 
ern hemisphere) was exceptionally mild and 
open, spring set in early and there was ev- 
ery opportunity for plowing and seeding 
wheat. As a result there was a very heavy 
increase in the area seeded, the total 
amounting to 8,347,980 acres, according to 
official returns, or an increase of at least 
20 to 25 per cent over the area harvested 
in ’99. The crop apparently started well, 
and early in the season appearances indi- 


cated a repetition of last year’s heavy rate 


of yield, which would have insured an ex- 
port surplus of 85,000,000 bu. During the 
six weeks ended Nov 10, however, condi- 
tions have materially changed. In the 
province of Santa Fe, with more than 40 
per cent of the total acreage, the early sea- 
son was dry; later, when the plant was in 
bloom the best districts were flooded so 
that a considerable percentage of the area 
was actually entirely under water for sev- 
eral days. 

The lack of freezing weather last win- 
ter, combined with the dry early season, 
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resulted in a poor root growth and this, 
coupled with recent inundations, has given 
a very weak plant growth, with stalks 
turning yellow and dying a month before 
harvest season. At the very best, little 
more than half of last year’s rate of yield 
can be expected. The province of Buenos 
Ayres, with 25 per cent of the total area, 
is still in excellent promise, but as this is 
the southernmost wheat district, the crop 
has yet to pass in safety its critical pe- 
riod, the danger of frost during time of 
bloom. This danger is not passed until af- 
ter Dec 5, and it constitutes the great bar 
to southern wheat growing. The province 
of Cordoba, with 20 per cent of the total 
acreage, gives an excellent prospect, with 
the crop almost assured. Entre Rios, with 
nearly 10 per cent of the acreage, may be 
counted as almost an entire failure from 
floods and generally unfavorable weather 
conditions. 

Instead of an export surplus of 85,000,000 
bu, which seemed assured early in the sea- 
son, the most sanguine of the best-posted 
local authorities do not hope now for more 
than 50,000,000 bu, and should present wet 
weather continue into harvest, further re- 
duction will be certain. 


LIVE STOCK INDUSTRY NOT PROSPEROUS. 


The recent action of the English govt 
in closing their ports to cattle and sheep 
from Argentina has dealt a staggering blow 
to the live stock industry of the republic. 
The exportation of live cattle had reached 
large proportions and this trade furnished 
the only outlet for the better class of Ar- 
gentine stock. The European market will 
not use frozen Argentine beef, there are no 
packing houses or facilities for shipping 
chilled meat, and there is thus left no mar- 
ket for the animals prepared for live ship- 
ment to England. Live stock owners are 
still hopeful, comforting themselves with 
the belief that the English govt will soon 
rescind the order of exclusion. But it is 
a matter of history that when that govt 
shuts out animals of a country on account 
of foot and mouth disease, the edict is 
practically irrevocable. When this is fully 
realized there will be a crash in the live 
stock industry of Argentina. The ultimate 
result will be the establishment of a pack- 
ing industry modeled after our own fresh 
meat trade, but this is necessarily in the 
future, affording no relief in the present 
crisis. 

The situation with sheep and wool is even 
more depressing. The wool market is so 
absolutely flat that there are not transac- 
tions enough to form a basis for even a 
nominal quotation. There remains in the 
country carried over from last year’s clip 
nearly 25,000,000 lbs, filling storehouses, 
largely bought by present holders at prices 
far above those ruling to-day, and occa- 
sionally advanced upon above the present 
value. The new clip comes in after Oct 1, 
and at the present time (Nov) is almost 
without sale. The receipts at the ports 
during Oct this year were only 2280 tons, 
against 20,290 tons last year and 27,360 in 
1898. The exports in the same time were 
2308 bales, against 10,003 bales last year. 
Not only is the general market flat this 
year, but the quality of the year’s clip is 
decidedly inferior, largely due to unusual 
prevalence of scab and other diseases 
among flocks. During the past week the 
few lots of wool that have sold have av- 
eraged about 10c per lb, against 24c last 
year. With the enormous old stocks car- 
ried over, and the flat condition of the wool 
trade of Europe, the immediate future is 
blue indeed for the Argentine wool grower. 

As a compensation for the bad outlook 
for the three great staples of the country, a 
splendid crop of flaxseed, aggregating 600,- 
000 tons, has been secured, an increase of 50 
per cent over the best previous record. 

Trade Wants Clean Barrels—In my opin- 
lon, the apple trade of the west would pre- 
fer new apple barrels and stand the extra 
expense in fruit shipped from the _ east. 
Most shippers are not careful enough in 
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seeing that the fruit barrels are properly 
cleaned. In the autumn, apples get wet 
and have a moldy smell from the fruit that 
sticks to them’ while being shipped in dirty 
old fruit barrels. The trade will pay high- 
er price for the same grade apples put up 
in nice clean package. Turn your attention 
to California. See what growers and pack- 
ers have done for that state. In my opin- 
ion the package does a good deal to mar- 
ket the goods at a profit. Washington and 
Oregon have just as good fruit, but unde- 
sirable packing and packages. One fault is 
every Tom, Dick and Harry goes to N B 
soliciting apples on commission, when that 
sectior has a crop, and say yes to anything 
to get the business. Any old package is 
good enough, but the grower does not get 
his value for the fruit as in N Y¥ state.— 
[John C, Burns, La Crosse Co, Wis. 





Good Showing in Grain Exports—Dur- 
ing the 11 months of ’00 ended Novy 30, our 
exports of breadstuffs were $218,000,000, as 
noted in the official figures here presented. 
Foreigners last month took 20,000,000 bu 
corn and at a price substantially higher 
than in Novy, ’99, although total shipments 
for the year show a loss. The exports of 
wheat and flour are liberal, and of the 
minor cereals important, though not of such 
a character as to call for special comment 
at this time. 

EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR. 





c———Nov———~,_ --11 mos end’d Nov~s, 
1900 1899 1900 1899 
Wheat, bu, 8,251.163 9,411,344 88,074,128 101,945,688 
om ul Ht alue, $5,905, 77 96,609,247 eee $76, 120) 208 
70. 8 71.8¢ 74.6 

Ww ay flour, bbls,1, 533, oat 1,774,991 16,848, 948 16,973, 33 
total value, $5,55 58,346 $6,439,506 $61, 5,865 $63,747,578 
Corn, bu, 20, 073, 576 19,340,114 167,983,804 185.832,659 
total value, $9,195,315 $7,680,018 $74, a 078 $74,762,127 
av value, 45.8¢ 39.7¢ 4.1¢c 40.2 
Corn meal, bbls, _ 66,627 114,711 re 179 798,111 
total value, $148,288 262,753 $1,723,218 $1,815,788 
Oats, bu, 2,701,417 1,814,865 29,863,548 39,762,250 
total value, $828,553 $559,385 $9,099,177 $12,429,319 
Oatmeal, Ibs, 7,224,315 7,409,599 72,042,803 54,959,915 
total value, $194,581 $164,005 $1,784,787 $1,270,456 
Rye, bu, 83,848 68,511 1,942,221 4,821,772 
total yalue, $42,725 $41,810 $1, 157,103 $3,068 ,068 
Barley, bu, 218,563 3,552, 904 12,048,347 14,497,624 
total value 8,795 $1 635,306 $5,591, 518 a 513 


, $88, ; 5 
Ttl br’dstuffs, $21,962,227 $23,446,030 $218,407,757 $240,279,053 





Govt Figures on Cotton Crop-—-The U 8 
cotton crop of 1900-’01, according to esti- 
mates just sent out by the statistician of 
the dept of agri, will approximate 10,100,000 
bales. This may be compared with 9,440,- 
000 bales for the previous crop year ended 


Aug 31, ’00, and 11,300,000 bales two years 
ago. The crop of ’97-’98 was 11,180,000 
bales. The announcement of.the figures 


first named created some weakness in the 
cotton markets, bears making the most of 
their advantage, as some recent trade es- 
timates had placed the new crop now be- 
ing marketed under 10 millions. Estimates 
made early in the crop year were as high 
as 11,000,000 bales. 





Weight of Eggs—tThere is a big difference 
in the weight of eggs of pullets and hens 
and of those laid by different breeds. Poul- 
trymen who sell by count and not by wéight 
do not always get full value for their prod- 
uct. An English authority gives the fol- 
lowing differences: S C Brown Leghorn 
pullets 17% oz per doz, hens :21% oz; 
Light Brahma pullets 23% oz, hens 28 
oz; Black Langshan pullets 24 oz; hens 
26% oz; Pekin ducks 35% oz. 
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A Splendid Career in Agriculture. 
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Probably no name connected with the 
practical study of horticultural and agri- 
cultural questions is better known in the 
country to-day than that of Prof Willis 
G. Johnson, state entomologist at the Md 
agri college. He has engaged widely in the 
work indicated, and in the study of eco- 
nomic problems pertaining to the farm and 
orchard. Prof Johnson spent two years at 
the Ohio state university, where he gave 
special attention to scientific agriculture, 
Later he was graduated from Cornell uni- 
versity, and following this was engaged 
for two years at Stanford university, Cal, 
in the dept of entomology, where he 
had unexcelled opportunities for research 
along his chosen lines. Leaving Stanford, 
he engaged in entomological work at the 
Illinois state university, and was subse- 
quently called to the Md agri college, where 
he has been for nearly five years past. 

As an example of what may be accom- 
plished through great persistence, Prof 
Johnson must serve as an inspiration to 
many young men who have like worthy am- 
bitions. While at the Ohio state university 
preparing for college, he worked on the 
farm at whatever he could get to do, Cut- 
ting, planting or digging potatoes, weed- 
ing, hoeing, cutting and even shucking 
corn. This was done during the extra 
hours he had at his disposal outside of 
studies and other duties. While at Cornell 
univ he wholly supported himself and gave 
assistance to a brother, by managing a 
boarding club, writing for newspapers, act- 
ing asa book agent, selling typewriters, 
etc. When in Cal, lll and Md, he visited 
every agricultural county and made a spe- 
cial study of farm conditions, farm needs 
and farmers’ methods. He also wrote 
many popular articles on agricultural] top- 
ics for the daily press. His more general 
articles have appeared in agricultural, hor- 
ticultural and various trade journals. Since 
his arrival in Md, 4% years ago, he has 
built a dept from a dusty table and a chair, 
with no organization, to one of the best- 
equipped of its kind in the country. As a 
horticulturist he has few superiors. 

Illustrating Prof Johnson’s sound foun- 
dation for such wide usefulness and a still 
larger career, one of his characteristic ut- 
terances may here be quoted: “I have 
enjoyed the pleasure of having engaged in 
every phase of farm life. Felling trees in 
the winter for lumber and fire wood, and 
hanging on the end of a cross-cut saw, 
burying it in a log nearly as high as my 
head, although hard work in those days 
(for a boy) was considered sport, especially 
when I could make the old woodsman at 
the other end of the saw ‘hang out his 
tongue’ and call a halt for a blow. In 
the spring, the old-time corn snapper had 
a peculiar fascination for me, and I have 
snapped corn, as a Buckeye would say, 
many a day before my head was a foot 
above the handles of the planter. At har- 
vest time nothing was more exciting than 
a race with some good fellow behind a 
reaper in the wheat field. This excitement 
found a good complement on the straw 
stack behind the elevator, when two or 
three quick pitchers tried to cover me up; 
but I always came out on top.” 


I 


New York Dairymen in Conference. 





The largest exhibit of butter and cheese 
seen in the east in many: years was that 
made at the 24th annual convention of the 
N Y dairymen’s assn held at Watertown 
last week. The meeting was marked by a 
large gathering of progressive dairymen 
and farmers of northern N Y, with a good 
representation from other parts of the 
state. The attendance was very large and 
the addresses and discussions were of great 
value to dairymen. In the exhibits were 
shown all the latest machinery and utensils 
devised and perfected for the use of the pro- 
gressive and up-to-date dairymen. The ex- 
hibits of dairy products were large and the 
quality high. This exhibit showed the great 
progress made in the dairy industry in the 
last few years, and this, with the addresses 
by the experts in all the lines of dairy- 
ing, afforded the means of the instruction 
that is needed by the very large number 
engaged in this great industry. 

The convention was opened by an address 
of welcome by Mayor Porter, who congrat- 
ulated the dairymen of N Y on the prog- 
ress which has been made in the dairy in- 
dustry. R. P. Grant of Clayton spoke of 
the different enterprises in Watertown and 
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vicinity and extended a hearty welcome to 
the convention. Hon C, S. Plank of Wad- 
dington responded and spoke of the neces- 
sity of study if the dairymen of to-day are 
to possess the latest scientific knowledge 
on the subject. The dairyman should learn 
those methods that make the business prof- 
itable and that affect the product he places 
on the market in a way that will improve 
its quality. You have the market if the 
product is of .the highest quality. Work 
toward higher standards. George A. Smith 
emphasized the point of improving’ the 
quality of the product and placing a clean, 
healthy product on the market. Too 
much dairy practice is founded on tradition 
instead of scientific research. Science has 
revealed the causes of failure in producing 
the best article. It has shown the work of 
germs in the milk and the necessity of 
cleanliness. Foreign markets are looking 
for the best products. One of the functions 
of this assn is to bring’ our product up to a 
higher standard and realize larger profits. 

An address was delivered by Dr G. M. 
Twitchell of Me, an abstract of which will 
be published in American Agriculturist. In 
the discussion that followed, Dr Twitchell, 
in answer to questions, said, good digestion 
depends largely on vitality. I do not at- 
tach importance to the udder cords. The 
larger the milk veins the more easy is 
the flow of milk to the udder. We should 
consider the dairy cow as a whole and breed 
for harmony. The evening session was 
opened with an address by Jared Van 
Wagenen, Jr, of Lawyersville, on The evo- 
lution of dairying. 


THE FIRST FOOD OF THE WORLD. 


This was the subject of an address by 
Miss Anna Barrows of Mass, She said 
that while we are giving study to questions 
of food for animals, we should study to find 
the best food for man. It is a question 
which affects our physical, moral and spir- 
itual life. We are told that 5000 children 
died last year for lack of ‘suitable food. She 
showed some of the different preparations 
and combinations of dairy products, how 
milk should be used in mixing bread, bis- 
cuit, eto, because of its nutrition and be- 
cause it makes them better. She gave ob- 
ject lessons and showed how to make dif- 
ferent puddings with milk. Milk should al- 
ways be drunk slowly, a little at a time. 
Hot milk is a great restorative for inva- 
lids. Cheese sandwiches eaten with milk 
and eggs make a very nutritious meal. But- 
ter and cream should be used with vege- 
table foods. Better health would come from 
eating less meat and more of the products 
of milk. 

_The progress of dairying in Canada was 
discussed by Prof James W. Robertson, 
dairy com for Ottawa, and he said that in- 
telligent labor, justice and patience have 
brought our success in dairying. Specific 
intelligence applied to dairy practice results 
in production with the least waste of mate- 
rial. We have made some progress in our 
cheese trade and exports are greatly in- 
creased. This is due to improvement in 
quality and regularity of supply. Cheese 
factories have increased from 500 to 700. 
Much ‘progress has been made in general 
agri, in bread stuffs, cattle, eggs and butter, 








and our exports are greatly increased. Bet- 
ter facitities for transportation have greatly 
benefited our farmers, and we owe much to 
organization and co-operation. We organ- 
ized a dairymen’s as&Sn and were fortunate 
in having good leaders who encouraged the 
people to exert themselves. Our exhibi- 
tions have helped to educate the people. 
Farmers’ institutes and dairy schools have 
also been a means of progress. Of great 
value has been the education in regard to 
soil and plant growth. We want to get a 
man to walk on soil with a _ knowl- 
edge of what he is walking on, and 
to regard it as something more than 
dirt. The man who knows its use in plant 
growth does more intelligent and effective 
work. Progress has come by a better 
knowledge_of how to feed plants, how to 
rotate crops, and how to develop plants 
through the selection of seeds. Selection in 
corn can increase the crop 25 per cent. 
Progress has been due to improvement in 
cattle, and the breeding of better cows, and 
to co-operation among farmers, also co- 
operation with their government represen- 
tatives, so that they will work for their 
interests and secure better transportation of 
dairy products, and by legislation which has 


prohibited the sale of oleomargarine and 
filled cheese. Prof Robertson also gave 
an address on The gospel of bread and 


butter. His theme was intelligent work in 
making the soil feed the man. 

The progress made in the work of pre- 
paring for the Pan-American exposition 
next year was reported by F. E. Converse. 
One of the best departments will be that of 
the dairy. A new building has been built 
for the exhibit and everything has been 
done to provide the best possible accom- 
modation for exhibitors... Dr Van Slyke, 
chemist of the state exper sta, gave the re- 
sults of experiments made at the station. 
A. R. Ward, asst bacteriologist at Cornell 
university, gave an illustrated lecture on 
Cause and prevention of ropiness in milk, 
and showed how it could be prevented by 
cleanliness in handling. 

The education underying antelligent 
dairy practice was the subject of an ad- 
dress by Dr W. H. Jordan, director of the 
state exper sta. He said that we must first 
produce a better man in order to produce 
@ better farmer, Man himself is the ob- 
ject of first consideration, and the farm 
should be made the ‘means of serving him. 
Public schools should consider what a per- 
son is to do and should give the farmer’s 
boy opportunities of studying agricultural 
science. He needs the education that will 
better enable him to use the knowledge to 
be obtained from the bulletins, agri papers 
and farmers’ institutes. He needs the edu- 
cation that will give him more respect for 
and confidence in law and scientific knowl- 
edge. The agri colleges are not available 


-for the education of the rural population. 


They can take only one in 100 and the 99 
must go to the public schools. The public 
schools should teach what is of the most 
importance in the ordinary affairs of life. 
In the rural districts, primary studies in 
agri subjects should be taught. Textbooks 
will be forthcoming when called for, and 
the demand for it will develop competent 
teachers. Farmers want the education that 
fits them for home makers, that will help 
them to obtain the means of a comfortable 
livelihood, to meet life intelligently and 
help to solve its problems. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR ICE. 


There was an interesting discussion on 
the uses of liquid air for refrigeration. It 
has a temperature of 312 deg below zero. 
It was shown how it can be used as a sub- 
stitute for ice with the advantages of per- 
fect cleanliness and therefore less trouble 
from bacteria. The title of the paper read 
by Prof I. P. Roberts of Cornell university 
was The silo and how to fill it. He spoke 
of the evolution of the silo. From the ex- 
pensive silos built of stone and cement has 
been evolved the tub silo that is built qn 
the principles by which large water tanks 
are constructed. The last address of tle 
meeting was by Hon George L. Flanders 
on Oleomargarine and legislation govern- 
ing its sale. He spoke of the importance 
to dairymen of securing the Grout bill. The 
object of the bill is not to tax oleomargar- 
ine except when*colored in imitation of 
butter and therefore to tax the fraud out 
of it. Every dairyman should at once write 
to his congressman and ask him to vote for 
the bill. The committee on. nominations re- 
ported G. A. Smith for pres, W. W. Hall for 
sec, and F. E. Dawley for treas, who were 


. re-elected. 
ra 








Breeders 


Most of the stock assns held their annual 
conventions the week of the show. One 
of the many interesting ones was that of 
the secretaries of the natl live stock assns 
in the U S. There were 13 cattle breeders’ 
assns represented, 8 swine breeders, 8 horse 
breeders and 19 sheep breeders. The spe- 
cial object of the meeting was to devise ways 
and means of assisting the director of the 


in Conference. 





12th census in obtaining a classified and 
complete enumeration of purebred do- 
mestic animals. Papers were read by J. 
H, Pickrell, sec of the Shorthorn assn, 
Thomas McFarlane, sec of the Aberdeen- 


Angus assn, William H. McFadden, sec of 
Poland-China assn, W. I. Buchanan, direc- 
tor of the Pan-American exposition, and C. 
NN Winslow, sec Ayrshire assn. 

The meeting of the Shorthorn breeders’ 
assn was the largest in its history, more 
than 500 members being in attendance. Sec 
Pickrell reported the registration of 51,000 
cattle during the past year. This brings 
the total number of registered Shorthorns 
up to 400,000, a larger number than the com- 
bined registration of all other cattle assns, 
An animated discussion was indulged in rel- 
ative to the tuberculin test and particu- 
larly as it affects the transfer of cattle 
from Can to the U S. Charles E.. Leonard 
was chosen pres and J. H. Pickrell of 
Springfield, Ill, sec. The following direc- 
tors were also elected: Charles E. Leon- 
ard of Mo, 8S. F. Lockridge of Green Cas- 
tle, Ind, M. E. Boy of Mich, I. M. Forbes 
of Ill, and C. S. Barkley of Ia. The matter 
of prizes at fairs and shows next year was 
left to the executive committee. 

The adjourned meeting of the Aberdeen- 
Angus assn was also largely attended and 
the time occupied in telling why the An- 
gus cattle are desirable for the farmer as 
well as the ranch owner. There has been 
a wonderful demand of late years for breed- 
ing stock, the most promising field proba- 
bly being the northwest. The fact’ that 
Angus cattle have topped the beef market 
for a number of years was referred to and 
is proof that this breed is one of the most 


profitable. It was decided to increase the 
prizes offered at shows and fairs next 
year. 


At the annual meeting cf thé Red Polled 
cattle club the attendance was much larger 
than usual. The club is in fine condition 
financially. The membership is increasing 
and the interest in Red Polled cattle seems 
to be growing. The following officers were 
elected: Pres, P. G. Henderson of ; vice- 
pres, V. T. Hills of Ohio; sec, J. McLean 
Smith of Dayton, O; treas, S. A. Converse 
of Ia. Directors whose term expired this 
year were elected as follows: V. T. Hills, 
J. W. Martin, W. A. Seaman and A. G. Hen- 
derson. 

The Shropshire registration assn heard the 
annual reports of the officers, which were 
more than gratifying. The following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: Pres, 
John Dryden of Can; vice-pres, Prof W. C. 
Latta of Ind; sec-treas, Mortimer Levering 
of Lafayette, Ind. 


The Hampshire sheep assn elected tne 
following officers: Pres, J. G. Massey of 
Col; vice-pres, M. C. Ring of* Wis; sec- 
treas, C. A. Tyler of Nottawa, Mich. 

The Rambouillet sheep assn at its an- 


nual meeting elected the following officers: 
Pres, A. L. Wright of Mich; vice-pres, John 
H. Seeley of Utah; sec-treas, Dwight Lin- 





coln of Milford Center, O; director, J. G. 
Massey of Port Logan, Col. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Resolutions Against Oleo—The annual 


meeting of the Pa dairy union was held 
at Corry Dec 12-13, with a fair attendance. 
The principal speakers were Prof W. H. 
Caldwell of N H, Solemon Hoxie of N Y, S. 
R, Kennedy of Phila, Henry Van Dresser of 
N Y and Prof Decker of O. The fight 
against oleo and the enforcement of the 
present law was uppermost in the minds 
of all. Prof Hamilton, sec of agri, met the 
board of directors in executive session and 
afterward made an address before’ the 
union, taking for his subject The enforce- 
ment of the oleo law. After a lengthy dis- 
cussion the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: Resolved, that the 
Pa dairy union heartily indorse the efforts 
of the dairy and food commissioner to en- 
force the laws of Pa in relation to the fl- 
legal sale of oleomargarine. Whereas, we 
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recognize the inadequacy of the penal pro- 
visions of the present law to secure proper 
enforcement of the same; resolved, that we 
instruct the executive committee of this or- 
ganization to confer with the sec of agri for 
the recommendation of such additional leg- 
islation as shall render the pure food com- 
mission able to effectually enforce the law 
in relation to the sale of oleo. The union 
also adopted the resolutions of the state 
college conference in regard to the need of 
township high sthools, nature study and 
better facilities for agricultural forestry in- 
struction at the state college. The officers 
elected for the ensuing year were: Pres, J. 
C. Sharpless; first vice-pres, Fred Taylor; 
second, Archie Billing; sec, Harry H. Hay- 
ward; treas, S. F. Barber. 

Institutes for Suburban Folk—The insti- 
tutes of the dept of agri for Phila Co are 
arranged for Jan 15 at horticultural hall, 
Philadelphia, and the two days following 
at Bustleton. The Phila institute has been 
arranged to meet the needs of suburban 
residents with their lawns, gardens and 
live stock, and the city dwellers with their 
window gardens, trees, yard gardens and 
house pets, and truck growers. A splendid 
program is being arranged. 


Live Topics drew a good attendance at 


the farmers’ institute at Unionville, Ches- 
ter Co, Dec 14-15. G. Martin Cloud pre- 
sided and the following papers were read: 


What shall we do for plant food? L. W. 
Lighty; Lime and its action, M. S. Mc- 
Dowell; The silo an economic, Thomas J. 
Philips; Plant culture under glass, Percy 


Barnard; Notes on apple and peach culture, 
Thomas Rakestraw. Papers were read by 
Mrs Ella Wickersham and Mrs Webb. Alva 
Agee lectured on The rights of the boy. 

Danville, Montour Co, Dec 17—Five cows 
and a horse were burned in a barn fire on 
the farm of Kate Foust, Dec 14. A house 
close by was also burned. 

Taxes and the Farmers’ Alliance—Last 
week’s-meetings of the Pa farmers’ alli- 
ance and independent union at Willian:s- 
port, were full of interest. The committee 
on fire insurance suggested the adoption of 
several safeguards. A. B. Welch vf On- 
tario Co, N Y, natl sec of the order, ad- 
dressed the gathering on The needs of the 
order. The matter of taxes was discussed 
at some length. Pres W. A. Gardiner han- 
dled the subject without gloves. 


Demand a High-class State Fair—The 
Pa live stock breeders’ assn met in Harris- 
burg, Dec 12-13. The sessions were full of 
interest. Dr Thomas Turnbull of Alle- 
gheny, chairman of the committee on trans- 
portation, told of conferences with the rail- 
road companies, but admitted that little 
headway had been made in the effort to 
secure better shipping rates. Prof J. Fre- 
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mont Hickman of the O exper sta opened 
the. discussion on Ensilage, its place in 
stock raising. He called special attention 
to its value for dairy cattle and sheep which 
are raising early lambs. The subject was 
discussed by Dr C. D. Smead of Logan, 
N Y, Sec of Agri Hamilton, W: C. Morton 
of Wayne and William Williams of Phila- 
delphia. Prof W. H. Caldavell, sec of the 
American Guernsey cattle club, of N H, 
read a paper on Management of a dairy 
herd.’ The opinion that there should be a 
higher class state fair was universal. 
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Factoryville, Wyoming Co, Dec 18—The 
past year proved fairly satisfactory to 
farmers and dairymen. The greatest draw- 
back was lack ot water. Wells and springs 
are now full. Potatoes were an uneven 
crop. Many fieids were affected by blight. 
They are now 50 to 60c per bu. Apples 
plentiful, but little demand. Hay was a 
light crop, but much silage was put up. 
Horace Seamans had aboyt two acres of 
fodder corn in one piece, planted in hills. 
It grew 14 to 17 ft high and yielded an im- 
mense crop of fodder. Eggs scarce. 


Lake Pleasant, Erie Co, Dec 17—Apples 
gathered and put in cellars have nearly 
all rotted. Lightning Oct 30 burned. some 
barns a few miles from here. Plenty of 
rain, and the dry wells have now plenty 
of water. Altogether the fall was one of 
the pleasantest ever known. Much fall 
wheat sown, but it had to be sown late 
on account of grasshoppers. There has 
been some fall plowing. Potatoes are sell- 
ing for 35c per bu, butter 22c per lb, eggs 
25e per doz, and buyers come to the door at 
that. Hay is worth $8 and 10 per ton at 
the barn. There is no demand for stock 
to feed; beef cattle sell better. Hogs sell 
for 6 to 7%c per lb d w, good cows 40 to 
45 per head. : 


Phoenixville, Chester Co, Dec 17—The 
corn crop is housed and is fair. Potatoes 
were below the average; they sell at 60 to 
70c per bu. The large barn on the farm 
belonging to Luke Butts, situated near 
Harveyville, was recently burned, together 
with the crops and contents. The live stock 
was gotten out and saved. The loss is 
heavy, as the amount of insurance was 
small on the building and nothing on the 
contents. The fire is supposed to have been 
the work of an incendiary. M. D. Witters, 
who has been working the Cascaden farm 
near Harveyville, has given up farming and 
sold out. Mr Witters intends to move to 
Phoenixville and engage in business. The 
Schuylkill valley national -bank, capital 
$50,000, is being organized in Pottstown. 
James Wilson of Wilson’s Corner, West 
Vincent township, died -Dec 8 in his 81st, 
year. He was a well-known stock dealer, 
having been in that business for about 50 
years. 
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Glen, Montgomery Co, Dec 17—Wells and 
cisterns are again filled. The petition of tax- 
payers for the improvement of the highway 
from Glen to Fultonville, under the state 
law, has been presented by Supervisor 
Wemple to the board of supervisors and 
was referred to the state engineer. Jay 
Fisher has put in pipe from a spring 300 ft 
from his buildings, to have running water 
in his house and cow barn. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Dec 17— 
The winter came in severely to find busi- 
ness in all branches very dull. Most of 
the potatoes were out of farmers’ hands 
long ago and practically all apples were 
shipped to western points and at prices that 
netted little to the growers. Speculators 
haye made big profits. Owing to the scar- 
city of hay and straw the pressers are do- 
ing little or nothing. Cows are selling at 
very low figures. There is a good demand 
for-turkeys at 14%c. Dressed chickens and 
fowls are slow of sale at 9 to lic. J. Oscar 
Joslin and John H. Pitney are representing 
their yards of Buffs and Dorkings at. the 
poultry shows. F. D. Mosher recently add- 
ed 12 beautiful Barred Plymouth Rocks to 
his flocks. 


Northumberland, Saratoga Co, Dec 17— 
Potatoes brought $1.30 for 180 lbs at Fort 
Miller bridge. There were five boats load- 
ed on this side of the bridge and one on 
Washington Co side, and one boat in 
Schuylerville. Usually there are from 20 
to 25 in the three places. Apples are worth 
1.25 per bbl. Cider is 7c per gal, pork 7 per 
100, native beef 6 by the side. Saratoga 
creamery paid its patrons 19%c for Oct 
butter. Jesse Billings has sold and shipped 
about 75,000 tons of ice. He got 2.50 over 
the bridge in New York. 


Varick, Seneca Co, Dec 17—Wheat look- 


ing well with the exception of a few early 
sown pieces which came up spotted. A 
larger acreage of rye sown than usual. 
Hay is selling at $13 for pressing; loose 
hay delivered in town brings more. Not 
much stock being fed. Cabbage a fair crop, 
but heads not as large or solid as usual. 
A large amount of sugar beets raised in 
this county for the Empire factory at 
Lyons. The crop has generally proved sat- 
isfactory. An immense grape crop was 
marketed in the county. The Casper Yost 
farm of 157 acres, one of the best farms in 
the county, has been sold at 60 per acre. 
Wells and creeks are. filled. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, Dec 18—The 
autumn until Nov 6 was favorable for farm 
work. Since then stormy weather has pre- 
vailed. Farmers had fairly good crops, 
with moderate prices. Butter has not sold 
for as much as in '99. Pork and calves are 
a little higher, cows lower and horses 50 
per cent higher. More are brought in from 
the west than are sold to go away. The 
low prices for horses the past few years have 
discouraged the raising of colts, with a 
searcity of young horses as a result. Im- 
provement in dairy herds is seen among us 
more than formerly. J. B. Kent, L. L. Hoyt 
and R. T. Wheelock are using thorough- 
bred Jersey bulls to grade up. T. C. El- 
liott, J. J. Burke and A. O. Riggs are doing 
the same with Holstein bulls. Five or six 
new silos were built and filled the past fall. 


Gilboa, Schoharie Co, Dec 17—Rains 


have raised streams and supplied much 
needed water. Not as’ much plowing done 
this fall as usual. The many silos will help 
out the small crop of hay. Winter grain 
looks fine. Roads are in bad condition. 
Apples are not keeping well and have ad- 
vanced in price. S. C. Pindar will build 
a new farmhouse in the place of the one 
recently destroyéd by fire. By the fire 
Mr Pindar lost nearly all his household 
goods. George Southern of Morris raised 
93 bu of fine oats from a measured acre 
of ground. 


Peru, Clinton Co, Dec 18—The heavy 


wind of Nov 21 caused considerable dam- 
age by unroofing buildings, blowing down 
fences and uprooting. trees... Many pieces 
of timber were completely ruined. Fine 
open weather has enabled farmers to do a 
larger amount of plowing than usual. The 
apple crop of the county was fairly good 
and is nearly all disposed of, growers re- 
ceiving $1.25 per bbl. The -potato crop 
proved to be better than expected; they 
have been sold at 40c per bu’and ~ have 
gone to New York markets by canal boats, 
3 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


about four times as many going to market 


Taken as a whole 
very good year 


last year. 
been a 


by boat as 
this has 
for farmers. 

Elm Valley, Allegany Co, Dec 17—Hay 
buyers are looking up hay and pay about 
$12 per ton. Farmers have their plowing 
nearly done. Oats were a good crop and 
are bringing from 25 to 30c per bu. Fruit 
trees injured to a great extent and some or- 
chards totally destroyed by an ice storm. 
Winter wheat is looking fine, with more 
than usual put in. 


Saratoga Track Sold—The Saratoga race 
track and buildings have been sold to. a 
syndicate composed of William C. Whitney, 
Perry Belmont, Alfred Featherstone, F. R. 
Hitchcock, T. Hitchcock, Jr, John Sanford, 
R. T. Wilson, Jr, J. H. Alexandre and P. J. 
Dwyer. The price paid was $243,750. The 
old stakes are to be revived and the future 
for races here is brighter than ever. Mr 
Whitney will probably be made pres of the 
new assn. 


Holland, Erie Co, Dec 18—George Royers 
has rented his farm to Mark Stort for the 
coming year. Shellman & Potter have fin- 
ished threshing for this season. Delos 
Kimball had 2664 bu of oats. The creamery 
at Holland Center is receiving a _ large 
amount of milk for this time of year. Pota- 
toes are selling for 35c, butter 27c. 


Hopewell, Ontario Co, Dec 18—There is 
still some corn out in fields. Farmers who 
had sugar beets and cabbage were put back 
in their other work. Some will not raise 
any more beets on account of the work con- 
nected with them. Cabbage has brought a 
good price this year. There was a large 
acreage put out, but om account of dry 
weather it did not all mature. Some pota- 
toes have been shipped out from here at 
40c per bu. Apples have all gone into deal- 
ers’ hands, and consequently the price has 
advanced. Wheat 75c, barley 60c. oats 27c, 
corn 40c. 


Bliss, Wyoming Co, Déc 19—Farmers are 
getting up their winter wood. Fall plow- 
ing was about all finished before cold weath- 
er. A heavy ice storm visited this section 
and much damage was done to sugar 
bushes and orchards. Cows are worth 
about $20 per head and hay 12 per ton. 


Mentz, Cayuga Co, Dec 18—Recent heavy 
rains raised streams and springs so that 
everyone has plenty of water. Although 
the past summer was the driest in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant by very 
thorough cultivation fairly good crops were 
secured. Hay was not over half a crop, but 
a large acreage of millet and corn fodder 
was raised which has made up largely 
for the deficiency. About the usual acreage 
of wheat sown, which has gone into the 
winter in good condition. Growers of 
sugar beets in this vicinity have just fin- 
ished delivering their crops for the sugar 
factory at Lyons. The crop was a_ good 
one, averaging 12 to 20 tons per acre. Farm- 
ers are killing hogs and cutting wood. Much 
larger amount of the latter will be used 
this winter on account of the high price of 
coal, 

West Laurens, Otsego Co, Dec 18—Some 
potatoes have been delivered to Oneonta 
that were sold early for 35c. Apples are 
rotting badly. Beans are bringing from $2 
to 2.15 per bu. Eggs are scarce and high. 
Turkeys bring 7c per lb, pork 7c, beef 
5e, cabbage 5c per head. Nearly 200 men 
are at work on the trolley _road from Lau- 
rens to West Oneonta. The death of James 
Martindale of Morris, in the Albany hos- 
pital, where he had gone for treatment, 
removes a veterinary surgeon whose place 
is hard to fill. 


Nassau, Rensselaer Co, Dec 18—There has 


been quite a rainfall of late and _ wells 
which had been dry for several months are 
full. More snow has fallen than usual at 
this date. New milch cows are selling at 
$35 to 43, butter from -25 to 30c per Ib, pork 
6 to 7 per 100 lbs. Eggs are scarce, 28c 
at Groton. Poultry is plentiful and there 
seems to be little call for it in local mar- 
kets. Hay is selling for 13 to 18 per ton, 
according to quality. The new electric road 
from Albany to Hudson is well patronized. 


MARYLAND. 


Caroline Co—Farmers are generally busy, 


still shredding fodder, cutting and sawing 
wood for winter use. and some plowing 





. fine sport since the season opened. 





being done for. planting berries and truck. 
There have been many personal property 
sales, cows selling at $20 to 50, good horses 
60 to 100. Denton creamery paid 80c for 
Nov milk, butter from same selling at 24 
to 26c. Wheat 69c, corn 40c, oats from the 
west 35c. A farmers’ institute will be held 
for two days in each county of the state, 
beginning with Garrett Cé Jan 7-8 The 
one for this county will be at Dentbn, the 
county seat, Feb 4-5. A large attendance 
is anticipated, as farmers are beginning to 
learn the importance of the instruction 
received at these institutes. This money 
appropriated by the state is certainly well 
spent. Wheat is lodking wel. I have not 
seen, from personal examination, nor have 
I heard of any being affected by the fly. 
Some of our farmers have seeded winter 
oats. They will be watched closely, as we 
need something to take the place of spring 
oats, which are not a success here any 
more.—[{J. H. Carroll. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Sweet Potato Rot was the subject of a 
lively discussion at the Cumberland Co 
farmers’ .institute at Vineland Dec il. It 
brought out a diversity of opinion. Prof 
James E. Rice of N Y read a paper on Win- 
ter egg production’ and poultry manage- 
ment for profit. A paper was also read by 
Prof E.-W. McGann on How _ weather 
changes are predicted. Mrs Mary Treat, 
entomologist and authoress, gave her ex- 
perience with Insect pests of a Vineland 
garden. E. B. Voorhees spoke on Natural 
agencies in soil improvement. 


West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, Dec 18— 
The farmers’ institute at Ringoes well at- 
tended and speaking good. Stock in gen- 
eral looking well. Cows selling for about 
#40. Institute speakers advocate free mail 
delivery and improved roads. Farms are 
selling at $9.50 to 40 per acre. Wheat sells 
at 65c, hay 14, rye straw 18, corn 48c, oats 
28c, pork 6% to 8c, eggs 30c, butter 28c. 





LONG ISLAND. 

Commack, Suffolk Co, Dec 17—Farmers 
have had a goed opportunity to get corn 
and root crops gathered in fine condition. 
The apple crop was very large, but 
in this section rotted badly and very 
little money was. realized. Stock is 
looking well as pastures held late. 


Cows are bringing a good price and very few 
for sale, Butter 30c per lb. Real estate is 
in demand; several small places have 
changed. hands during the last few months. 
Game is very plentiful on the preserves, and 
members of the several clubs have had 
William 
H. Burton, a preminent farmer, died sud- 
denly Nov 24. 

At Bridgeport, strictly fresh eggs 38@40c 
p dz, refrig 20@24c, live chickens and fowls 
9@10c p lb, or 10@138c d w, broilers 18@20c, 
turkeys 12@16c. Potatoes 60@70c p_ bu, 
white onions $1@1 50, red and yellow 80@90c, 
carrots 50c, spinach 1@1 25 p bbl, cabbage 
3@4 p 100, celery 60c@1 25 p dz bchs. Apples 
1 75@3 50 p bbl, cranberries 8@9. 


Improved Garden Tools—With plans in 
hand for the coming campaign in market 
and kitchen gardening, the progressive 
farmer naturally studies the catalogs of 
up-to-date manufacturers of garden imple- 
ments. We have before us the 1901 cata- 
log now being sent out by the Bateman 
Manufacturing Co of Grenloch, N J, this 
including descriptions of a number of new 
tools which must command favorable ate 
tention of all interested. These include the 
new “Iron Age” single wheel hoe, hill and 
drill seeder; a combined fertilizer distrib- 
utor, hill and drill seeder; a single wheel 
hoe with various attachments and the 
ecmbined pivot and fixed wheel riding cul- 
tivator. Through an ingenious yet simple 
arrangement the cultivator can be changed 
from a pivot to a fixed wheel or vice versa, 
comprising something radically new in this 
implement. It is now 25 years since “the 
first Iron Age cultivator was sent out and 
the marked progress made by this concern 
is shown in.an interesting manner through 
the aid. of photographic reproductions in 
this its new catalog. Send to: the Bate- 
man Manufacturing Co, Grenloch, N J, 
for this free catalog and say that American 
Agriculturist asked you to do so, and Jit 
will be mailed you at once with full de« 
scriptions and prices. 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 


An Irrigation Experiment. 





One of the educated, progressive and 
thoroughly up-to-date tobacco growers of 
the Chemung valley is George M. Welles 
of Big Flats, who is a graduate of the 
school of agriculture, Cornell univ, Ithaca. 
Mr Welles, realizing that a dry season was 
at hand last summer, undertook to irrigate 
his tobacco crop. His was the first experi- 
ment of the kind conducted in the Chemung 
valley for the irrigation of a tobacco crop. 
The experiment was tried upon a sloping 
field of 3 a. The drouth drove Mr Welles 
into the experiment in late July. He was 
able to get water only 10 days, however, 
for an average of two hours a day. All the 
water that reached the farm for 10 days 
was used when the creek dried up. The 
soil in the tobacco field was so dry that 
the water only reached a short distance 
from the board flume. The engine was a 
10 h p pump centrifugal pumping 5 to 7 
bbls per minute. The troughs were made 
of three boards of 7x9 in pine; holes 14x2% 
in with zinc cuts 3 ft apart were made. 
The flume was at the highest end of the 
rows. 

The field for irrigation purposes proved 
to be more uneven and rolling than he sup- 
posed, great difficulty being found to get 
water across the field, over half of the 
crop not being reached. The crop was a 
most excellent one where irrigated, the 
value of the leaf being raised two to three 
times over that not watered, the latter be- 
ing a comparative failure. The irrigated 
leaf was of good size, thin and fine veined 
beyond Mr Welles’s expectations. He is sa 
much pleased with the experiment that this 
fall he has been putting much labor on 
grading the land for future crops, so that 
water will flow naturally down the’ rows. 
He is working on a small margin, the fall 
being only % to 1 in to the rod in some 
rows. 

His experience shows that very few 
tobacco fields can be watered without con- 
siderable changes of surface. There are but 
few situations favorable, both in water and 
grade, combined with suitable soil. Mr 
Welles expects to insure a future yield of 
upward of a ton to the aere annually and 
that without the exeessive manuring gen- 
erally practiced in Chemung valley. Timely 
water will take the place of much of the 
manures now requred. The irrigation of 
tobaceso, however, is a new thing, in the 
experiment stage, and the results upon 
the leaf and cure are’ yet to be learned. 
Irrigation of tobacco is also likely to add 
new problems to the successful growing 
of the cigar leaf crop. 


A Valuable Opinion. 

My opinion is that if the U S supreme 
court decides that the Philippines are a 
part of the U S, tobacco from these islands 
would come in entirely free of duty. Thus 
writes Congressman F. H, Gillett of Mass, 
a member of the house ways and means 
committee. And if Philippine tobacco does 
come in free there will be very little hope 
for better prices prevailing than now being 
paid in the markets of the south. Free 
trade in tobacco is a thing that ought to 
be most uncompromisingly fought by to- 
bacco growers. 








PENNSYLVANIA—The early tobacco taken 
from the poles for stripping at Mt Joy, 
Lancaster Co, indicates a very good qual- 
iay, uniform in color and of fine texture. 
Later crops have been badly injured by 
worms, but in general the crop was well 
ripened, as the weather was very favorable 
for ripening 1s well as for curing on the 
poles. Very little shed burnt tobacco. Buy- 
ers are out in all sections of the country 
buying the choicest lots of seed tobacco, 
paying 8 and 2c and upward. A small 
acreage of Havana tobacco was grown in 
Lancaster Co this season; some has been 
sold as high as 18c:through. From present 
indications there will be a large increase 
in this variety grown next season. Trad- 
ing is as duli as it could be. New York 
packers that a year ago had secured thou- 
sands of cases have not bought any as yet. 
‘Buyer claim the crop is inferior’ while 
prices asked are high.——The tobacco crop 
of Bradford Co’is a véry~ good one this 
year, of fine quality and good color and 
-ewing to dry fall is free from pole rot. The 
dry summer caused the crop to be of a 


TOBACCO--MILK 


smaller growth than has been heretofore 
in damper seasons. The few crops that 
have been sold and shipped averaged about 
1500 Ibs p a. Sales were made at 10% to 
13%c p bdl. There is still at least 75 per 
cent of the crop unsold. Growers holding 
crops expect the same as those that have 
sold. It is thought buyers are holding 
back to make growers anxious to sell, that 
they may buy cheaper. Buyers inspected 
the crop while in the field and on poles, 
after curing down, and have a pretty good 
idea what it is. The variety raised is Wil- 
son hybrid. This section, until the last 
few years, assorted their tobacoc and I 
believe returning to the old method might 
be an advantage to growers, as it would 
retain at home an industry that would net 
them hundreds of dollars. 


NEw YorK—Tobacco all down from poles 
at Hannibal, Oswego Co, mostly stripped 
and a large share sold. But a small amount 
of damage gn poles. Crop as a“whole, ex- 
cept what was out in the wind Sept 11, is 
bright, glossy and fair spread. Sales from 
3 to 4c in bdl for wind whipped and 8% to 
lic in bdl for the rest, with occasionally a 
shade better. Those who have not. sold 
are willing to accept above prices. Farmers 
must learn in this section to prepare seed 
bed earlier and get crop secured by Sept 1, 
as we are in danger‘of wind, hail or frost 
aften then. The acreage in Chemung is 
estimated at about 1500 a; variety Ha- 
vana seed, with a very small per cent of 
old style seed leaf. The crop all taken 
from poles and stripped. Perhaps 10 to 15 
per cent of crop is sold, at from 4 to 10c in 
bdl, mainly at 6 to 8c, buyers being Elmira 
dealers. Some growers having extra good 
crops are not inclined to sell at present 
prices. The crop, taken as it runs, is not 
of large growth. The average yield per 
acre is 1200 lbs. The leaf is sound, but 
shows some of the effect of dry weather of 
the past season. About 50 a tobacco were 
planted in Yates Co; will average about 
1000 lbs p a. The leaf was largely a new 
hybrid variety. A much larger acreage was 
intended to be set, but plants did not ma- 
terialize. The season was very unfavor- 
able for tobacco and everything else. 


The Milk Situation. 


Work has been started on a new. milk 
station at New Lebanon, N Y, on the Chat- 
ham and Lebanon Valley R R, to be oper- 
ated by the Produce Despatch. This is new 
territory. for the N Y market, as ship- 
ments of milk in times past have been 
small and irregular, none having gome from 
this station in several years. Not much 
milk, however, is in sight, for dairying has 
not been extensively practiced and the 
dairies are small and made up of cows 
kept for butter and veal calves. There is 
a co-operative creamery in town and some 
cream is sent to two other creameries. The 
FS MPA has no organization along this 
road. 

Sunday Selling was started early. this 
month by the Borden condensed milk 
company to the local N Y trade. Hereto- 
fore they have given a double supply on 
Saturday and not sold any on Sunday, but 
dissatisfaction on the part of their cus- 
tomers and the loss of many has caused 
this. change in methods, although it was 
given out that it was impgqssible to get 
enough milk for the extra supply on Sat- 
urday. 

Our local section was organized in ’98 
with 23 members. Our present membership 
is 29. We are preparing to handle our 
own milk next spring. We are not getting 
the Oct 16 price, but are selling to a‘ N Y 
dealer for exchange price.—[H. C. Maurer, 
Sullivan Co, N Y. 

A milk station is being built at Cobles- 
kill for H. §S. Tuthill, proprietor of the 
Sheffield farms, which is to be in opera- 
tion Apr 1 and will take at least 200 cans 
daily, if the same can be contracted with 
neighboring farmers. R. K. Wescott, the 
well-known creamery contractor, will erect 
and equip the building, which will be lo- 
cated adjoining the railroad. Mr Tuthill 
purchased the Harlem branch of the terri- 
tory of the Sheffield Farms Co in N Y 
and runs it as a. separate organization. He 
is now operating a large creamery at 
Bloomville, Delaware Co, and paying $1.30 
per can for milk. He will ship buttermilk 
and cream from this station. 

Patrons of the Bennett Hollow creamery 
of Delaware Co, N Y, owned by Franklin 
Bros, receive $1.15 per can for milk, which 
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is 5c less than the same month last year. 
The daily receipts are about 75 cans. 


The Milk Market. 
At New York, dealers declared last week 


that there was no surplus milk, that- the 
holiday demand had come ona market 
somewhat shortened in supply by the sud- 
den fall in the temperature and the result 
was a good brisk trade. But while the 
tone was firm and the supply shorter there 
was no prospect of an advance in the ex- 
change price, which remains at 3\%4c p qt. 
The surplus is quoted at $1.59 p 40-qt can 
west of the Hudson. 

Official revised figures show that the 
Lackawanna carried during Nov 82,811 cans 
of milk, 346,332 gals bottled milk, and 2200 
cans of cream. 

Receipts by rail and other sources, in- 
cluding bottled milk, at the various dis- 
tributing points in New York city in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Dec 15, were as 


follows: 
Fluid Cond’s’d 
milk 


Cream milk 
ee rer! 966 153 
D, Lack and W , .- 27,820 515 = 
Ontario .... 27,459 1,440 _ 


N Y Cent (long haul).. : 18,300 575 — 
N Y Cent (Harlem):... 11,934 133 365 





Susquehanna .......e.+. 13,250 153 136 
West Shore ............ 10,985 425 248 
BES | in k.5 60.d 5020 on0¥ 2,050 — a 
New Haven ............ 7,050 — mS 
Lehigh Valley .. -+. 12,576 401 — 
New Jersey a «+. 1,450 110 ~ 
Other BOUFCES 22.2 cccece 6,350 125 oo 

Total receipts ........ 167,527 4,843 902 


Daily average ....... 23,933 692 129 
Last week .... .. 168,897 5,002 962 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


New York. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Shipments 
hops for week ending Dec 8 were: Wil- 
liam Richardson 65 bales, O. S. May 109 and 
T. E. Dornett 25. 

ONEIDA Co—Waterville: The market is 
very quiet and will remain so until after 
the holidays. The holdérs of the few re- 
maining lots are very firm in their demands, 

CHENANGO Co—New Berlin: Hops practi- 
cally all sold, price ranging from 13 to 17c, 
A few well-to-do growers are holding for 
20c. Growers are discussing the coming 
year’s prospects and many think it advis- 
able to increase the acreage to a limited 
extent. A good many hops would be set 
if the outlook was for 2%c. A slight in- 
crease in acreage may be reasonably antici- 
pated. Growers are more hopeful than for 
several years, and will ..eep up cultivation, 

At New York, the market is quiet, brew~ 
ers having ceased buying until after the 
holidays, when greater activity is looked 
for. There is a very firm tone and a con- 
fident feeling in all quarters. It is gen- 
erally quiet up the state, except around Co- 
bleskill, where growers «re somewhat anx- 
ious to sell after the continued dullness, 
Pacific coast stocks have been still fur. 
ther reduced by the purchase last week of 
a lot of 500 bales for an eastern firm. 

Quotations at N Y as follows: N Y state 
crop of ’00, choice 20@22c p Ib, prime 18@ 
20c, medium 16@18c, Pacific coast, choice 19 
@21c, prime 17@19c, crop ’99, N Y state and 
Pacific coast, choice 15@16c, prime 12@14c, 
crop ’98 5@9e, olds 2@6c, German crop * 
35@42c. 


Developments in Separators—In the line 


of cream separators, which are attracting 
perhaps more attention and close study 
and observance by farmers than any other 
machine, A, H. Reid, of Philadelphia, has in 
the past year added a number of important 
improvements which put his in the fore- 
front. Perhaps the most important one is 
the. fact that he has entirely done away 
with the screw top, which has always been a 
source of constant trouble and annoyance 
to dairymen, thus doing away with the ne- 
cessity for a bowl vice, band wrench, etc. 
The top can be readily removed while the 
bowl stands in the frame. Realizi also 
that farmers desire a machine which is not 
complicated, but easy to wash, and with 
but few pe-ts to get out of repair, he has 
reduced the number of inner parts to one 
cylinder, which is so mechanically devised 
as to make the separation perfect. Also on 
account of the mechanical construction .of 
the Reid Farm Separator, it is very Hight 
running. Write Mr Reid for free descrip- 
tive circular and price list, mentioning Am- 
erican Agriculturist. 
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English Tenant Farmers and Canada. 


EDWARD PORRITT. 
In the recently pwhblished reports of the 
Canadian minister of the interior, the gov't 
dep’t at Ottawa concerned with the devel- 
opment of the far western country and im- 
migration, one of the principal emigration 
agents at work in England, puts his hand 
on a weak spot in the immigration policy 
of the Canadian gov’t. It has been part of 
the immigration policy of Can for years 
past to encourage the immigration of Brit- 
ish farmers with capital. Much stress has 
been laid on this line of policy in instruc- 
tions to immigration agents at work in 
England, and some thousands of dollars 
have been spent in bringing out to Can 
representative English farmers to report on 
the outlook in the dominion for English 
farmers with capital at their command. 
Highly eulogistic reports have followed 
these visits by these English delegations; 
and their reports have been printed and 
scattered broadcast all over England. 
But the direct result accruing from this 


policy and the expenditures it has entailed 
have been small, and now Mr Alfred H. 
Jury, the dominion immigration agent at 


Liverpool, has had the courage in his last 
report ta tell the dep’t of the interior that 
this phase of the immigration policy is a 
mistake, and that no results can be ex- 
pected from it. Mr Jury’s territory covers 
the northern counties of England, where 
farming is usually in a steadily prosper- 
ous condition. The farmers in these coun- 
ties have some of the greatest markets of 
the world right at their doors, in the cities 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire, ‘teeming with 
industrial populations earning good wages 
and with money to spend on the necessa- 
ries of life. He has met thousands of Eng- 
lish farmers, and his opinion is that the 
ordinary tenant farmer in England is by no 
means the most desirable immigrant, or 
the one best adapted for doing pioneer work 
either in the older or the newer provinces 
of Can. Mr Jury’s observations of the Eng- 
lish tenant farmers lead him to conclude 
that they have not been used to the toil 
and hardship and self-sacrifice incident to 
farming ina new country, and further that 
the English tenant farmers appear to be 
better off than the ordinary Canadian farm- 
if not the 


ers. A large number of them, 
majority, Mr Jury reports, never do any 
manual labor themselves, and he adds, 


“When you talk to them of going to Can, 
the first question they ask is, if labor is not 
very hard to get and very dear out there, 
showing that.their idea runs in the direction 
of employing others.’’ The average British 
farmer, Mr Jury concludes, would not im- 
prove his lot by becoming an average Ca- 
nadian farmer, but in most cases the re- 
verse, and Mr Jury outspokenly makes the 
statement that the conditions of life in the 
dominion will have to be much easier than 
they ever have been, before any large num- 
ber of middle-class English people will per- 
manently locate on land in Can. 

To me, as an Englishman acquainted with 
conditions in rural England, it has always 
seemed a mistake on the part of the Cana- 
dian gov't to make such continuous and 
strenuous efforts to attract English farm- 
ers with capital. The mistake probably 
arises out of a misconception quite preva- 
fent in the U S, as well as in Can, as to 
the position of English tenant farmers. In 
America and Can a renter is looked down 
upon. He is not supposed to be as high in 
the social scale as the man who owns a 
farm. At least this is the idea I have formed 
in my contact with American rural and 
farming life; and it seems to be assumed 
that, because most English farmers are ten- 
ants, they must be in somewhat the same 
position as renters in America and Can. 
But this is a mistake. As Mr Jury points 
out in his report, large numbers of tenant 
farmers in England have from £1000 to 
£10,000 invested in their farms, and are in 
every sense of the word capitalists. The 
fact that these men rent their farms makes 
no difference in their social position, be- 
cause all their neighbors are renters like 
themselves, and put in an appearance twice 
a year at the rent audit, and at the jovial 
rent dinner which is still a feature of the 
social life on all the great English estates. 
These men are in no subservient position 
towards their landlords. The relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant are well defined 
and well understood, and the tenant who 


acts loyally by his farm and regularly pays 
his rent has no need to be subservient to 
his landlord. 

A tenant of this class.is as safe in his 


* seasons are adverse, 


‘notice. 








owns his land. Possibly his father and 
grandfather were tenants of the farm be- 
fore him, and his son will succeed him as 
tenant. Should times become bad, a ten- 
ant of one of these farms is in an infinitely 
easier position than an owner of a farm 
in this country who is carrying a mortgage. 
There is a human relationship between the 
landlord and tenant in England that is usu- 
ally lacking between mortgagees and 
mortgagors, and this relationship usually 
manifests itself in reductions in rent when 
and conditions are 
against the farmer. While an English 
farmer is practically sure of his holding, 
it is always open to him to make a change 
iz he sees an opportunity of bettering him- 
self. He can end his tenancy by a year’s 
For any permanent improvements 
he has made on the farm, the law directs 
that he shall be compensated on leaving, 
and he can either carry his stock and im- 
plements away with him, or sell them at 
auction. 

The average English tenant farmer never 
does any manual work. He superintends 
and rides around on a good horse, when 
outdoor work is in progress, and on two 
days a week he usually makes a journey 
to the nearest market town. There he does 
his business at the corn exchange, at the 
fat stock sales, or the potato market, and 
has a pleasant time at the market ordi- 
nary at some old-fashioned inn. These mar- 
ket ordinaries, famous all over the county, 
serve the English tenant farmer as his so- 


‘cial club. There he meets his neighbors 


and his market acquaintances from all over 
the county, and usually combines business 
‘vith much social interchange of a pleas- 
ant kind. An English farmer accustomed 
to this kind of life would be homesick at 
once when, on arriving in Can, he should 
find that there were no weekly or bi-weekly 
markets to attend and no farmers’ ordina- 
ries of the old English style. It would be 
a poor compensation to him that he had 
no rent to pay, for he has been used to pay- 
ing rent all his life, and has no conception 
that any lack of social prestige or social 
consideration attaches to the man who 
rents his farm. An English farmer of this 
class has many advantages which cannot 
posibly go with pioneer farming. He is 
usually within easy driving distance of some 
considerable town with good roads all the 
year round. He and his family, if so dis- 
posed, can have their part in the social 
life of the town. If he has boys who do 
not want to stay on the farm, he can edu- 
cate them in town at very little outlay, and 
start them in professional or business life 
there. Anyone who knows conditions in the 
two countries, Can and England, will con- 
cede that Mr Jury is correct when he de- 
clares that the average English tenant 
farmer could not improve his condition by 
emigrating to the northwest. Few of them 
have been induced to try the experiment, 
and if the ministers in Ottawa were as well 
acquainted with English conditions as Mr 
Jury appears to be, they would abandon 
that part of the immigration policy of the 
dominion which aims at trying to induce 
English tenant farmers to emigrate to Can. 





To the farmer who farms his brain as well 
as his land, American Agriculturist is in- 
dispensable, for the reason that the weekly 
quotations of prices, crop conditions and 
prospects render it possible for the reader 
to calculate intelligently on probabilities. 
He can thus be reasonably sure of receiv- 
ing a just reward for the labor required for 
the production of his farm products.—[W. 
M. King, Alexandria Co, Va. 





EGGS" ‘AND POULTRY. 


OULTRY paper, illustrated, 


20 pages. 25 cents per 
Four months’ . % 


year. trial 10 cents. Sample free, 64- 
Book ——, — boot free » yearly subscribers. 

ook alone cents. Jatalog of poultr ks free 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, R » A J deste 


UNigu E incubators and brooders are guaranteed = = 











oe A — er ad fe, Frorchaser x3 aor one 
alogue free YC é R mAND 
B I: OODER 10, Clinton, N 3 : 
NHOICE stock for sale, White Wyandots a. 
/ Rocks, Brahmas, Cochins, Leghorns, turkeys, geese, 


ducks and guineas. Catalog free. PINE TREE FARM, 
Box M, Jamesburg, N J. 
HOMPSON’S strain Barred Rocks; cockerels $1. 


WRIGHT, Bullshead, N Y. 


500 8 Barred Rocks, Brown Leghorns, 
EROS, London, Pa E 
Fixe Toulouse geese at $1.50 each. MYRON CALT- 
RIDER, Bryan, O. 
IG_ White Wyandot cockerels. 5. SPONABLE, St 
Johnsville, N Y. 


50 MAMMOTH Bronze turkeys, ADY, Sharon, Md. 
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OUR NEIGHBORS AND COUSINS 


holding as a farmer in this country who 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


— a 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 

ory. GOES one live es of all —— seeds, fruits and 

» help or situ 

ut n't p ations waante: In fact, anything 
THE ADDRESS must be 

tempers, and each initial, 

wo: 








counted as part of the adver- 
or a number, counts as one 
— pe | ay Sggemaeny each order, and advertise- 
ress on, “ 
i ant a ae as we cannot forward re 
Pa td a a socived Friday to Snerantes insertion 
in| D wing week. Adverti 
FARMS For SALE” will not be acce ted ~y vy BH 
rates, but will be charged at the regniar rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
allowed under this head, thu 
noticeable as a large one > ne 0 ay oer 
THE RATE for the Farmers’ Exchange” 
only five cents a word each inserti 
Address = 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


advertising is 








LIVE STOCK. 


R SALE-—Registered Jerseys; Gazelle T., test 17 ibs 

4 oz; others Canivatent ; six ye: arlings six two- -year-olds, 
four heifers two bull calves; solid color; at interesting 
prices. GUILFORD FARM, Charlotte, Y. 


NE registered Jersey and Ked Polled cattle. Barred 
Rock, Buff Kock, White Rose Leghorns, SUMMERS 
HILL STOCK FARM, Burns, NY. 


P#DIGEEED ~Poland-China sows, bred; pigs, two 

hree months; two Jersey bulls, three months. W. 

BIGHAM & sONS, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Rives recorden Chester-Whites, choice stock, bred by 
Are recorded ars and 35 recorded sows. AKCHLI 

Cc OPER, Charlestown, W Va. 











and 
M 








fcr Chester-White boars, dogs, Belgian hares, Bronze 

and White turkeys. GLEN MAKY FARM, West 
Chester, Pa. 

HOICE | edigreed Be Belgian hares for sale. KEGINALD 

/ FLAGLER, Brockport, N _Y. a 

ERKSHIRE | bigs $ pair, $10 trio. P. J. KIKK, 

Fremont, Pa 





Ancona goats. HORACE A, FIELD, Wellsboro, t’a 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OC UbEStT commission house in New York; established 


1838. Buiter, Cee cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, dressed ca ves, 
q Y. 











on. etc. E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St, 
Alt 3 kinds of produce and poultry sold by IL. C. 
BARNES. & CO, 289 Washington St, New York. 
Highest prices, prompt returns. 
a onions, potatoes, poultry, eggs, butter, dried 
aus, hay, straw, etc. GIBBS & BRO, 308 
North Frome ‘St, Philadelphia. tH 
OULTRY, zB, le:, potatoes; highest prices 
T. J. HOOVER, Philadelphia 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


REES !—Young budded L apple, peer and plum, lic each. 

Bena to G. C. § wholesale nurseries, Uans- 
ville, oo for ae ~ a+ Secure varieties now, pay 
in sprin 
PALurTo and Donald’s Elmira asparagus at $2.25 per r 

1000. California Privet, stemwherry plants, etc, at low 
rates. SAMUEL C. DE cou, Moorestown, N J. 

EED potato catalog, oats, corn and poultry. SMITH 

POTATO FARM, Manchester, I : ae 

INSENG seed for sale. H. W. 

Cdééyman’s Hollow, N me 

FURS. 

OBES—We tan, by superior process, 
hides for robes ‘and coats. 


























ELMENDORF, 





cattle and horse 
Animal skins for rugs. Cet 














our catalog to-day, free! LA GRANGE ROBE AND 

FUR COMPANY, La _ Grange, Ind. 

FcRs URS WANTED-—Reliable man in each county to buy 
raw furs; special inducements offered. KE. H. WEBIK, 

Lyons, N Y. 

S* <UNK, mink, fox and other furs wanted. We pay 
highest prices. W. G. FULTON & CU, Stewarts- 


town, Pa. 





AGENTS WANTED. 





5 Pty, $18 a week and expenses to men with rigs 
introduce our —s compound. Send stamp. 
JAV ELLE MIG CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 


= Py $5 a day and expenses to men and women 

















th rigs to introduce Poultry ompouns. INTER 
NATIONAL MFG CO, Parsons, Kan 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
creamery man, with ample 


Wy ANZED- A successful 
capital, wants to buy a creamery or cheese factory, 
or a suitable site for one. Must be near railroad depot, 
and not in New York city milk-shipping territory. Ad- 
dress CREAMERY, Box 404, Walton, N Y. 


> ARGE fiour mills, established 50 years; 
new_ machinery, 


splendid water power; shares $25, div- 
idends 15 per cent; nothing safer. Bank references fur- 
nished. WILSON MILLS ASSOCIATION, Suite 1, 563 
East 62d St, Chicago. 


A>; BE. ng a UL Christmas gift, Will Templer’s new 
‘Some Rustic Khymes.’’ In silk and gold, $1, 
soniye. WIL, TEMPLER BECKER, Schenectady, NY: 


OSITION wanted by a young man with small family, 
as farm manager. Address BOX 189, Leonardsville, 
Madison Co, N 


PARE barns are cheapest, 
SHAWVER BROTHERS, 


Will Use the Paper Again. 

We were much pleased with the results 
from our advertising in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column of American Agriculturist 
and shall certainly avail ourselves of your 
paper again the coming season.—[Shawver 
Bros, Bellefontaine, O. 














new building, 














strongest; book for Starap. 
Bellefontaine, oO. 














OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Harvesting the Ice Crop. 





[From Page 637.] 
will then go into storage hard and dry 
and if the house is well constructed can be 
kept for several seasons with but little loss. 
Begin filling the house farthest from the 
opening and work toward the front. Ice 
runs can be used in a house of consider- 
able size with profit. With ice hooks and 
tongs the cakes are moved about and eas- 
ily piled up, as would be so many bricks. 
The methods of arranging the cakes vary 








4% MODERN ICE ELEVATOR—See Page 637. 


and each packer can use his own ingenu- 
ity. If the ice is thin, it probably is best 
to place the first two courses:on edge and 
pack closely together. The remainder may 
be laid in flat. Arrange the cakes one above 
the other, leaving about two inches of space 
all about. After six or eight layers have 
been put on in this way, break joints by 
placing the cakes on edge again. This pro- 
vides for drainage and prevents the circu- 
lation of air, which causes so much loss 
in ice poorly packed. Every care should be 
taken to prevent mutilating or crack- 
ing the cakes of ice. Do the work as quick- 
ly as possible. 

When the space has been filled, cover the 
top layer with 16 or 18 in of sawdust or 
shavings and carefulty close the house. 
This top-dressing tends to prevent the cir- 
culation of air. It is well to inspect the 
house occasionally to see that this cover- 
ing remains intact. There is danger of 
some portion slipping down between the 
cakes of ice and thus forming air tubes. 
When the warm weather comes in spring 
there is apt to be more or less steam or va- 
por from melting of ice, and this must be 
disposed of by a proper method of ventila- 
tion. Drainage must also be carefully 
looked after so there will be no accumula- 
tion of water on the floor of the ice house. 

Where not enough ice is put up to war- 
rant the buying of an ice plow, a small 
amount can be cut out by using large ice 
saws or even a one-man crosscut wood saw. 
Saw the blocks any desired size, just as in 
using the plow. The other tools necessary 
are ice tongs, an ice cleaver and. a long 
pole with a sharp steel tip. An ice ax is 
also very essential. With these simple 
tools and a farm sled, one farmer or a 
neighborhood of farmers can put up enough 
ice to last all the following summer. This 
can usually be done when other farm work 





is not pressing and farm teams and men 
are idle. The cost then is in reality nothin~ 
and the pleasure and comfort derived ..om 
having a liberal supply of ice in hot weather 
is more than sufficient compensation. Ice 
tools like all farm tools should be well taken 


care of, as they are wet all the time when / 


the ice is being handled. They should be 


carefully dried and oiled whenever they are. 


not in use. 


Our Story of the News. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


The plan of the administration of push- 
ing legislation in businesslike fashion at 
the present session of congress is meeting 
with ‘many obstacles. Conflicting interests 
and personal feeling are seriously delaying 
the expeditious transaction of business. The 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty is not having clear 
sailing, the Nicaraguan canal bill is in a 
very uncertain position, owing largely to 
the question of fortification, and the repub- 
lican managers in the senate have little use 
for Senator Hanna’s ship subsidy bill. The 
attempt to hurry legislation results in a 
clash of conflicting interests and the hope 
of a sort, businesslike session is rapidly 
vanishing. 








The Philippine commission is engaged in 
constructing a tariff bill. It will be essen- 
tially a tariff for revenue, but some estab- 
ished industries will be given protection. 
Some American goods will come in free and 
all at reduced figures. 





Archbishop Ireland and Bishop McGold- 
rick have both expressed before a senate 
committee the opinion that the canteen is 
in the interest of temperance and good 
morals in the army. Archbishop Ireland 
based his remarks especially upon his ob- 
servations of affairs at Fort Snelling, near 
his home at St Paul, Minn. 





The deep waterway commission says the 
most favorable route for a 30-ft waterway 
between the great lakes and the Atlantic 
ocean is from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, 
via La Salle and Lewiston, and Lake On- 
tario to tidewater by way of Oswego and 
the Mohawk valley. The estimate of cost 
for a waterway of the high level plan, with 
a channel of 30-ft depth, is $295,915,451; for 
the 21-ft channel $199,184,610; for the lew 
level plan, 30-ft channel $299,971,027, 21-ft 
channel $200,862,724. The advantages of 
such a canal, as Ae out by the com- 
mission, are the benefit to commerce, the 
development of a steel ship industry and 
as a means of military defense. The com- 
mission favors the low level 21-ft channel. 





If -an alleged private dispatch received 
at Berlin from Count Von Waldersee is 
to be credited, the long delayed peace ne- 
gotiations with China are under way. Li 
Hung Chang is quoted as’ saying that 
China will agree to anything in reason with 
the exception of the ceding of territory. It is 
cabled from Shanghai that China will 
agree to the payment of $235,000,000 indem- 
nity, to the nfaintenance of legation guards 
to the number of 2000 for each nation and 
permit one foreign adviser to each province 
of the empire. 





One of the most interesting signs of 
prosperity that has been manifested re- 
cently is the announcement of an increase 
in the rate of interest by New York’s 
largest savings bank, which will pay 4 per 
cent. The president of this bank thinks 
the advance warranted by business condi- 
tions and believes savings bank deposits 
are certain to grow to marvelous propor- 
tions. 





Eastern capitalists with unlimited money 
at their command are planning to develop 
northern Ga on a huge scale. They have 
purchase@® 50,000 acres of land in five coun- 
ties which are said to be rich in mineral 
resources. 





Instructions have been cabled to Maj- 
Gen McArthur at Manila to begin. the 
work of returning volunteer troops from 
the Philippines in order to permit of their 
discharge in this country by June 30 next. 





Prof W. J. Tyrrell, a well-known ex- 
plorer of Canadian wilds, who has just re- 
turned from a 5000-mile tour through the 
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barren lands of northern Can, made the 
important discovery that the barren lands, 
generally supposed to be treeless prairie, 
were covered in many places with rich 
northern forests and there were stretches 
of timber iand 200 miles in extent. 





Frank Lust, a student in the North- 
western university academy, is ®#nother 
victim of brutal hazing. He was’ blind- 
folded and his clothes removed. A coat of, 
black ink and soft soap was then daubed: 
over his body. Then he was compelled to 
run the gauntlet of 12 students. He fainted 
while being taken to his home. 





A dispatch from Lord Kitchener shows 
that the Boers are on the aggressive. They 
attack and fight as they never did in the 
early part of the struggle. 





The report of U S army engineers on 
canal connection of the Miss river and 
the great lakes via the Chicago sanitary 
canal is not entirely favorable. An exten- 
sion of the channel to St. Louis: would be 
favored. The cost of a 14-ft cut from 
Lockport, Ill, to the Miss river is estimated 
at about $30,000,000. 





A U S warship has been asked for, to be 
sent to the New Hebrides islands to pro- 
tect the Christian natives and missionaries 
from other natives who are said to be 
cannibals. The latter number about ‘60,000, 
against 20,000 Christians. 


Out of the 122 municipalities in Cuba 30 
will be suppressed in the course of the 
next few. months. It has been decided 
that they are superfluous; besides, they 
have big deficits which must be met by 
the government. 








T. W. Lawson, the Boston broker, will 
build a cup defender, to rival the New York 
boat now being built at Bristol, R I. The 
Boston boat will be designed by B. B. 
Crowninshield. 





The Central N E railroad is soon to be- 
come a part of the N Y Central. system. 
The transfer will probably go into effect 
Feb 1 and the new management will make 
the property the equal of any part of the 
Central system. 





George von L. Meyer, who has been ap- 
pointed ambassador to Italy to succeed Gen 
William F. Draper, is republican national 
committeeman from Mass. He is known as 
a Back Bay Bostonian, a graduate of Har- 
vard in the class of ’79. He was speaker 
of the Mass legislature in ’94, ’95 and ’96. 
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For fullinformation about this, also best 
Horee-power, Thresher, Clover-huller, Doge 


power. Rye Thresher and Binder, Fannin 
mill, Saw-machine (circular and drag), Lan 
: roller, Steam-engine, Ensilage ahd Fodder- 
cutter, Shredder, Root-cutter, Corn-sheller, 
and Prt Address 
HARDER, M’T’r, Cobleskill, N.Y. ; 
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COOKED FEED SAVES 
ams FUNGI) S288 COOKER *- 


‘als. in 
te enclosed . tee] A s gy tM any fuel, 
Divas Ginietoete hete Shove. Cooks an: 
whole or ground, size with cover, p 


Sizes 18 to 75 


$1.76 ails STEEL TROUGH 


$10.00. : 1 ng ced 


them up to 16ft long, 6 inches deep 12 inches wide across 
braces to bolt to floor or on plank. 












"0 GO- OPERATE 


BY BERBERS M MYRICK. A manual 

This book he how rather than ue mer Wieretore 
of nF gy _ ener words, it tells how to ‘manage 
a@ co-operative a farm or fac’ co-operative dairy- 
ing, ban d fire insurance, and co-operative farm 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 





1900} 1899] 1900} 1899] 1900] 1899 
Chicago, # 100 Ibs .. | $6.20) $7.50) $5.00) $4.20) $4.75) $4.50 
New York ......+...-] 5.75] 7.00) 5.25) 4.40) 4.50) 4.75 





Buffalo........... ...| 5.75] 7.00} 5.10] 4.30] 4.25] 4.75 
Kansas City ........-| 5.75) 6.50) 4.85) 4.00) 4.25) 4.25 
Pittsburg ..........-- 5.65] 6.50) 5.10] 4.30) 4.25 4.50 





At Chicago, cattle in good demand, but 
market perhaps a little oversupplied and 
prices maintained with some difficulty. Sit- 
uation as a whole is healthy, however, buy- 
ing orders liberal and all classes of cattle 
moving freely. An unusually large propor- 
tion of the steers on sale the past 10 days 
are what may be classed as Christmas cat- 
tle and some excellent prices have been 
obtained, $6 25@6 75. 

In the cheaper grades of cattle demand 
much as recently, prices averaging a shade 
lower. Stockers and feeders in ample sup- 
ply, with the inquiry chiefly for choice 
animals. A good inquiry is noted for choice 
milch cows and springers at top prices. 
Quotations are revised as follows and ex- 
clude the strictly fcy Christmas steers 
which have no direct bearing upon values 
as a whole: 
Fancy beef steers, 
Good to extra. 


Canners, 32 MQ 
Feeders, selected, 3 90@ 


$6 00@6 25 : 
Stockers. 450 te 850 lbs, 3H1@ [= 
> 


5 25@5 90 


» to fair, 4 50@5 00 0 
Native heifers. , 3 Tats 00 Calves, 500 lbs up, 200@ 5 2: 
Fair to good cows, 3 00@4 25 Calves, veal, 4 50@ 5 40 
Poor to fancy bulls, 200@4i 50 ~Milch cows, each, 25 0050 00 


Hogs have sold very freely at 5c p Ib 
and a shade under, popular prices $4 95 
downward to 480. The market has been 
somewhat unsettled within this narrow 
range, not especially strong yet a good out- 
let for the liberal offerings. Shippers want 
the hogs, but are inclined to hold down the 
at 4 50@ 


price, Rough lots are quotable 
47>. Most of the packing points in the 


west are receiving hogs freely and the Dec 
movement from farms will prove liberal. 

The sheep market has shown consid- 
erable ariimation and strength, prices ad- 
vancing 25@10c p 100 lbs, but at the top 
buyers a little more conservative. Choice 
sheep and yearlings $4@4 50, with occasional 
sales of something especially nice at 4 75 
or better; popular prices for mutton sheep 
3 65@4 25. Fancy lambs have sold at 6c p 
ib, transactions chiefly at 5 75 downward 
to 4 85, with culls 4@4 50. 


At Pittsburg, cattle fairly active at 
slightly lower prices. Receipts on Monday 
of this week 130 cars. Quotations revised 
as follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 Iba, $5 40@5 65 
Good, 1290 to 1300 ibs, 4 70@4 90 
Fatr, 900 to 1100 ibs, 3OKG4 35 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 225@3 25 
Rough, half fat, 3 50@400 F'sh cows & springers.S0 00@55 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 25@425 Veal calves, 5 W@7 25 


Hogs reported steady, Monday of this 


Poor to good fat bulls, $2 25@4 00 
Poor to good fat cows, 1 50@% 85 
Heifers, 700 to 110C lbs, 2 504 50 
Bologna cows, phd, 8 15 00 


week, when 70 double decks came in. Me- 
dium droves $5 05@5 07% p 100 Ibs, heavy 
5 05, light pigs 510. Prime sheep and 


Receipts Monday of this 
Sheep sold at 3 0@ 


lambs steady. 
week 30 double decks, 
4 25, lambs 4@5 90. 


At Buffalo, cattle somewhat lower under 
ample supply. Monday of this week 240 
cars came in. Shipping steers sold at $4 90 
@5 75, stockers and feeders 3@4 25. Veal 
calves fairly active at 6@7 25. Hogs re- 
ported steady on all grades at 5 05@5 10. 
Receipts Monday of this week 100 double 
decks: Sheep lower. Monday of this week 
consignments were 80 double decks. Sheep 
sold at 3@4 25, lambs 4 50@5 40. 


At New York, demand ruled easy, supply 
liberal. Common to prime native steers 
$4 10@5 40 p 100 lbs, oxen and stags 3@4 05, 
bulls 2 80@3 45, ch cows 4. Recent sales in- 
clude 18 Ohio av 1186 lbs at 5 40, 20 do av 
1229 lbs at 5 30, 40 Ky av 1270 Ibs at 4 85, 18 


Va av 1105 Ibs at 4109. Veal calves only 
steady. Common to choice veals 4@8 25, 
tops 8 50, grassers 2 25@2 50. Sheep and 


lambs easier. Fair to ch sold at 3 50@4 50, 
culls 1 50, common to prime lambs 5@6 25, 
culls 4@4 75. tecent sales include 17 Pa 
sheep av 126 Ibs at 4 50, 10 do at 4, 24 state 
av 107 Ibs at 4 25, 108 do av 86 Ibs at 
3, 103 Ohio av 83lb s at 3 75, 161 Ky av 96 


Ibs at 3 75, 191 state lambs av 79 Ibs at 
625. Hogs firm at 5 25@5 40 for fair to 
choice, 


At London, American cattle steady at 10% 
@12%c p Ib estimated dressed weight, 


Christmas stock 18c, sheep higher at 12@ 
13c, fambs 14c. 
The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, a betterrattendance of buyers 
is noted and the market somewhat firmer. 
The inquiry is largely for heavy draft 
horses, good drivers and coachers. Medium 
to common horses plentiful and without 






improvement. Quotations are revised as 

follows: 
Express and heavy draft............ $70@225 
1150 to 1400-Ib cChunks..........seeeeee: 50.@125 
Carriage tOams.......cccccccccccccccces 150@650 
EE ncestarc stew lccannenead 6060000068 65@ 425 
SD MD nnn ccneshcdcbecnscnssqaus 65175 
General PULPOSE.....-ceceeeccecevecees 35@ 75 
EE sic ancchincanecviionueus 25@ 75 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 




















Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago..... wacech a 6644) 37 | 314) 2144] .2214 
New York.,....... IT | .72%e| 45%} 3914) 27h] .29%4 
MOStOR 000 cecceces _ 48%) .42%4| .3124] .32 
WRRORS « ccceecsace .76 .69 38 32 2344] .24 
BS LORS. .<-cccce -705%4| .68 | .35 | .30 | .23%,) .24 
Minneapolis..... 7144) .63 33%} .28 -23%4| .23 
Liverpool........ 8649} .82%,4) .56 48 — a 








At Chicago, the wheat market has con- 
tinued narrow much of the time, price 
changes unimportant, undertone one of 
comparative steadiness, contract grade for 
Dec selling around 70@70%ec p bu, Jan 70%@ 
7ic. Liberal receipts at primary points and 
the somewhat indifferent character of the 
export demand for wheat and flour were 
contributing factors in holding down the 
price. 

Foreign advices are scanned with interest. 
The Argentine correspondence sent in by 
our statistician now in that coutry and 
published on earlier page of American Agri- 
culturist is along the line of only moderate 
exportable surplus for the consuming cen- 
ters of western Europe; the wheat crop in 
Argentina is now practically ready for 
harvest. 

The corn market lapsed into a state of 
quietude with a fair degree of steadiness 
noted. No 2 mixed for delivery any time 
this month quotable around 36%@37c p bu, 
Jan 35%c; No 3 mixed corn by sample, f o 
b, 35@36c, No 3 yellow and No 3 white 36 
@37c. Receipts are liberal, but the amount 
paSsing into the contract grade is disap- 
pointingly small; this will improve with 
colder weather. 

The oats market has been a small affair 
so far as price changes are concerned, with 
a moderate speculative business and liberal 
shipments on domestic account. No 2 in 
store 21144@22c p bu, cash or Dec delivery; 
deferred futures neglected, although some 
trading in Jan a little under 22c and May 
23% @24c. 

tye has shown no more animation than 
recently, demand quiet on both cash and 
future account. No 2 in store 46%@4i7c p 
bu, f o b, 48@50c, the latter for choice lots. 

Barley. has yroved rather dull under a 
limited demand. Arrivals and actual offer- 
ings only moderate, however, and this has 
prevented special weakness. Quotations 
cover a range of 40@60c p bu for poor to 
choice, fey nominally a shade more, 

At New York, the grain market shows 


very little change. Wheat has ruled rather 
quiet, at about last week's prices, selling 
around 77c p bu. Corn held up fairly well 
at 45%c, oats quiet at 27\%4c, rye 55c, barley 
59@67c, prime clover seed 9@1lic p lb, tim- 
othy seed $4 50@5 p 100 lbs. Flour generally 
steady. Fey spring patents quotably 4 10 
@4 60 p bbl, do winter 3 85@3 90, spring 
straights 3 50@3 90, do winter 3 40@3 60, 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from stare, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers o- consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 


Dealers in beans report a good supply 


of this important crop in the leading mar- 
kets both east and west. 
eign stock have 
said to be good. 


Arrivals of for- 
ruled ample and quality 
Prices given on imported 
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stock are $1 70@1 75 p bu of 62 lbs N Y, and 
1 50@1 55 p 60 lbs f o b Mich. 

At New York, market well cleaned up, 
prices firm. Ch marrow $2 50 p bu, do im- 
ported 2 25, ch medium 2 25, ch pea 2 20, red 
kidney 2 35@2 40, white kidney 2 60@2 65, 
yellow eye 2 40@2 45, Cal lima 3 70. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, evaporated apples firm, 

other stock steady. Ch to fcy evap’d apples 


5%@7%c p lb, fair to prime 3%@5c, sun- 
dried 4@4%c, chops $1 25@150 p 100 Ibs, 


cores and skins 1 25@1 40, evap’d raspber- 
ries 19@20c p Ib, blackberries 6%@7c, 
huckleberries 15c, cherries 16@16'4c. 

At Chicago, receipts moderate and fairly 
well taken. Ch to fcy evap’d apples 5%@ 
6%c p lb, fair to prime 4@5, southern prime 
4@4%,c, sun-dried 3%@4%c, chopped 1@1%c, 
cores and skins lc, evap’d raspberries 19@ 


19%c. 
Eggs. 

At New York, supplies somewhat heavier. 
Nearby fcy 31@34c p dz, av prime 27@29c, 
fcy western 27c, fair to prime 23@26c, refrig 
stock 18@22c, 

At Boston, tone of market is one of stead- 
iness. Nearby fcy 35@37c p dz, ch eastern 
30c, fair to good 24@27c, Ct, Vt and N H 
30c, fey Mich 28c, western 22@27c, southern 
24@26c, refrig stock 18@2lc. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, seasonable stock in about 
usual demand. Kieffer pears $1 25@2 50 p 
bbl, N Y Catawba grapes &@12c p small 
bskt, bulk stock 1 50@2 p 100 lbs, do Con- 
cords 1 75@2 25, ‘Cape Cod cranberries fcy 
10 p bbl, fair to good 9@9 50, Jersey prime 
8, fey Fla oranges 3 25@4 p bx, bright 2 75 
@3 25, russets 2 50@3, grape fruit 5@7p red 
pineapples 3@3 50 p cra of 24, do 36 and 30’s 


2 50@3. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, trade steady. Bran $16 50@ 
17 p ton, middlings 16@17, red dog 175 p 
sack, linseed meal 28, cottonseed meal 
25 50, screenings 30@75c p 100 Ibs, corn chop 
87%@90c, brewers’ meal and grits 1@1 02, 
coarse corn meal 89@93c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, prices well sustained. 
Prime timothy 95@97%c p 100 Ibs, No 1 87% 
@92l4c, No 2 82@87%c, No 3 774%@82%4e, clo- 


ver mixed 80@85c, no grade 65@70c, salt 
40@45c, long rye stray 70@85c. 
Maple Sugar. 

At New York, supply moderate, trade 
fairly active. Sugar 8@i2c p Ib, syrup 
60c@$1 p gal. 

Nuts. 


At New York, arrivals generally well tak- 
en. Fcy hand-picked: Va peanuts 4c p lb, 
do extra 34@3%4c, do No 1 shelled 4%c, new 


‘hickory nuts $3@3 50 p bu of 50 Ibs, old 1@ 


1 50, bull nuts 1, black walnuts 75c@1, pe- 
can nuts 6@8c p lb. 
Onions. 

At New York, choice lots in moderate 
supply and firmly held. Ct and LI white 
$3 50@5 50 p bbl, do red 2@2 25, do yellow 
2@2 25, Orange Co white 2 50@4 50 p bag, 
do yellow 1 50@2 25, do red 1 50@2 25, state 
and western yellow 1 75@2 p bbl, do red 
1 75@2 25 p 150 lbs. 

At Boston, receipts readily taken, prices 
firmer. Mass yellow $2@2 50 p bbl, or 75@ 
85c p bu, York state yellow 75@85c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, strictly prime specimens 
in comparatively light supply and ruled 
firm. Live fowls 9c p lb, chickens 8c, tur- 
keys 7@8c, ducks 50@70c p pair, geese $1 25 


@1 50, pigeons 15@20c, turkeys 9@13c p Ib 
d w, Phila broilers 11@1t8c, chickens 7@ 
10%c, fowls 7@9c, ducks 10@12c, geese 9@ 


lic, squabs 1 75@2 25 p pair. 

At Boston, a good feeling was noted. Live 
fowls 8@10c p lb, chickens 8@10c, northern 
and eastern turkeys 8@l5c'd w, fowls 9@ 
12c, chickens 9@15c, ducks 10@12c, geese 10 
@12c, pigeons 75c@$1I p dz, western turkeys 
9@12c p lb d w, chickens 8@lic, fowls 8@ 
10c, ducks 9@ilc, geese 8@10c. 

Vegetables. 

At Tully, N Y, cabbage has again ad- 
vanced to $19 p tan, but not much is mov- 
ing yet. Better figures are looked for. 

At New York, selling well when choice. 
Brussels sprouts 3@8&c p qt, L I beets: 75c@ 
$1 p bbl, carrots 75c@1, cucumbers 2@3 p 
cra, state cabbage 12@14 p ton, L I 3@4 p 
bbl, prime celery 35@40c p dz bchs, medium 
25@30c, Fla egg plant 2@3 50 p bbl, south- 
ern lettuce 2@4 50, pumpkins 40@60c, par- 

















snips 75c@1, Hubbard - squash 1 25@1 50, 
spinach 75c@1, turnips 70@80c. 
Wool. 


A slightly improved tone is noted in the 
wool market, under stronger foreign ad- 
vices and increased demand from manu- 
facturers. Several fair-sized orders are 
said to have been refused rather than make 
price concessions. - Fine wools and terri- 
tories have ruled most active, with a good 
movement in Ore and Cal grades. Colder 
weather has proved favorable, but much 
still depends on w@y the goods trade turns. 
Holders in the west have not weakened to 
any extent and buying is of small propor- 
tions. At seaboard markets Ohio XX 
quotably 27@29e p lb, do No 1 29c, Mich 28c, 
Ohio and Mich unwashed 16@18c. 


**COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK-—At Albany, live fowls 9@ 
10c p lb, chickens 10@1lic d w, broilers 18@ 
20c, turkeys 12%@l4c, eggs scarce at 30c p 
dz. Corn 48@50c p bu, oats 29@3l1c, bran 
$16 50@17, middlings 17@19, hay 14 50@17 50. 
Potatoes 1 75@2 p bbl, white onions 3@4, 
red 1 75@2, yellow 2@2 25, cabbage 2 50@3 p 
100, turnips 20@25c p bu, beans 2 15@2 30. 
Apples 1 50@3 p bbl, cranberries 5@6, wal- 
nuts 1 50@1 75 p bu. 

At Buffalo, apples $2@3 25 p bbl, Cataw- 
ba grapes 12@l5ic p pony bskt, Cape Cod 
cranberries 8@11, Fla oranges 2 75@3 25 p 
bx. Potatoes 45@55c p bu, Jersey sweets 2 
@2 75, beets 25@35c, carrots 25@30c, cabbage 
1@1 25 p bbl, celery 25@40c p dz bchs, onions 
60@70c p bu, parsnips 35@40c, turnips 20@ 





25c. Eggs 25@28c p dz, turkeys 8@lic p lb 
d w, chickens 7@7'%4c, fowls 8@9c, ducks 12 


@12'%4c. 

At Syracuse, potatoes active at 45@50c p 
bu, onions 70@75c, turnips 25@40c, beans 
$2 40. Baldwin apples 50@55c p bu, Green- 


ings 60@65c, Spitz 1. Eggs 30c p dz, live 
chickens 7@8c p lb, or 10@12c d w, turkeys 
12@13c, ducks 11@12c. Corn 55c p bu, oats 


32c, bran 17 p ton, middlings 18, hay 16 50@ 
20, straw 12@14. 

At Watertown, fresh eggs 25@28c p dz, 
live chickens 7%c p 1b, fowls 64¢c, turkeys 8 


@10%c, fowls 10%c p lb d w, ducks 10c, beef 
5@6c, veal 8%@9c, pork 5@6 50. Cranber- 
ries $9@11 p bbl, apples 2@2 50. Onions 70@ 
75e p bu, beans 2@2 25, potatoes 45c, beets 
35@40c, turnips 35@40c, carrots 30@35c. New 
oats 28@30c p bu, rye 55@56c, buckwheat 


1 10 p 100 Ibs. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
bran $16 50@17 50 p ton, hay 14 50@17 50, 
No 2 Pa red wheat 73%c p bu, corn 42%c. 


Nearby fcy eggs 29c p dz, ch western 28c, 


live fowls 7@8c p lb, chickens 6@7c, ducks 
8@9c, turkeys 814%4@9c, fowls 8@9c d w, chick- 
ens 71%4@lic, turkeys 8@12c. Beans 2 10@ 
250 p bu, N Y potatoes 50@60c p bu, Mich 
45@55c, Jersey sweets 10@25c p bskt, onions 
80@90c p bu, fair to ch cabbage 14@20 p ton, 
cucumbers 2@2 50 p bskt, lettuce 1@2. Bell- 


flower apples 2 50@3 p bbl, Kings 3@4, Bald- 


wins 2 25@3, Spy 2 25@3 25, Greenings 2 50 
@3, fey. Cape Cod cranberries 11@12 p bbl, 


other 8 50@10, Fla oranges 2 50@3 50 p bx. 
Prime country tallow 5c p Ib, cakes 5%c, 
steer hides 914@10c, cows 8%@9c, bulis 8@ 
8l4c. 

At Pittsburg, choice apples $2 50@3 50 p 
bbl, bulk stock 1@1 25 p 100 lbs, cranberries 
9@11 p bbl. Turnips i 25@1 50 p bbl, car- 
rots 1@1 25, parsnips 1 50@1 75, beets 1 25@ 
1 50, potatoes 45@50c p bu, ch Danish cab- 
bage 10@13 p ton, onions 90c@1 p bu, sweet 
potatoes 1 75@3 25 p bbl, celery 35@60c p dz 
behs. Eggs 26@28c p dz, fowls 10@1ic p Ib 
d w. chickens 11@412c, ducks 13@14c, turkeys 
11@13c. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


Good apples in all outlying stations bring 
easily 50c p bu, but are hard to get.—[J. T 
Roberts, Syracuse, N Y. 

The magnitude of the fruit industry of 
U S is realized whén it is considered that 
valuing the commercial apple crop alone 
for this season at $2 p bbl, it amounts to 
nearly $100,000,000. Add to this the receipts 
from peaches, pears, plums, grapes, Or- 
anges, lemons and other fruits and a very 
respectable sum is the result. 

Trade in apples shows very little change. 
Stocks are well cared for and firmly held 
when choice. Anything slightly under 
prime and a little off in price sells readily. 
Country hol@e”s realize that hardly all va- 
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rieties are closely picked up and ask higher 
figures for No 1 lots. Car lot sales mod- 
erate, with business mainly from_ store. 
Argivals at trade centers rule lighter and 
dealers look for good winter trade. 


APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDING DEC 8. 





Liverpool London Glasgow Others Total 
New York 3,716 299 1,053 3,039 8,107 
Boston ... 37,362 _ _ — 37,362 
Portland . 6,814 _ _ — 6,814 
Halifax .. — 12,013 — — 12,013 
St John .. 1,900 -—— — — 1,900 
This week 49,792: 12,312 1,053 3,039 66,196 
Last week 22,533 11,895 2,564 2,103 39,095 


TOTAL THIS SEASON TO DATE. 
1900-91 ....509,111 122,937 176,405 43,775 852,228 
1899-00 ....441,335 182,671 183,738 103,599 911,343 

At New York, arrivals continue moderate 
and prices strong. Fancy northern Kings 
$3@4 p bbl. do state 2 50@3 50, Newtown 
Pippin 1 25@5, Spitz 2 50@5, Spy 2@3, Ben 
Davis 2@3, ch Baldwin 2@3 25, fair 1 50@ 
1 75, fey northern Greening 2 25@3 50, do 
state 1 75@3 25, winter sorts 1 25@1 76. 

At Boston, arrivals quite moderate and 
well taken. Kings $2 50@3 p bbl, Snows 
2@3, Northern Spy 1 75@2 50, No 1 Baidd- 
win 1 75@2 25, No 1 Greening 1 75@2 25, No 
2 Baldwins and Greenings 1 25@1 50, Hub- 
bardston 2@2 50, Tallman Sweet 1 50@2, 
mixed fall varieties 1 25@1 75, common 75c 
@1 25. 





THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


At Tully, N Y, potatoeseare going into 
car at 40c p bu and occasionally a little bet- 
ter. The same prices are offered at Bald- 
winsville, Jordan and Skaneateles. 

Receipts of potatoes have ruled quite 
moderate in eastern markets. Recent ad- 
vance generally well sustained, stocks at 
primary points being firmly held and at 
higher figures. Indications point to good 
winter market, as stocks of No 1 potatoes 
are not held to be large and prices have 
shown a hardening tendency. Supply of 
sweets fully equals the demand. Consign- 
ments of Bermudas have commenced to 
come in and arrivals were generally well 
taken. 

At New York, continue in relatively light 
supply and stronger. L I in bulk $1 50@ 
225 p bbl, state and western 1 50@2 p 180 
lbs, Jersey prime 1 25@1 75, Vineland sweets 
2@2 75 p bbl, other Jersey 2@2 50, southern 





yellow 75c@1. 
At Boston, demand continues good and 
prices somewhat firmer. Aroostook Green 


to good 68@70c, 
Dakota Red 55@ 
55@60c, long 


Mts, extra 73c p bu, fair 
Hebrons 68@70c, fair 65c, 
60c, York state round white 
white 55@58c. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


Receipts of butter eontinue to hold up 
well, but show a small proportion strictly 
fine grades, or as would pass as such under 
close inspection. The comparatively high 
prices, at the large cities of the principal 
northern dairying states, have attracted 
liberal consignments to these centers, while 
on the other hand the consumptive trade 
has turned more or less to country rolls, 
storage butter, etc, the latter ruling plenti- 
ful and-selling considerably under extra 
creamery. Therefore, while no general 
weakness is detected, many dealers pursue 
the hand to mouth policy and conservative 
trading is the ruke: However, the supply is 
not expected to increase materially, and 
feeling is fairly steady. 

New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
firm at 26@27c p Ib, prints 27@28e, dairy 24 
@25c.—At Swracuse, cmy tubs 25@2%c, prints 
26@27c, dairy 22@24c.—At Watertown, cmy 
tubs 25@26c, prints 27c, dairy 20@23c.—At 
Buffalo, fey prints 2614 @27c, rolls 15@18c, 
dairy 15@18e. ; 

At New York, steady and prices un- 
changed. Cmy extras 26c p Ib, firsts 24@ 
25ce, seconds 21@23c, state dairy fcy 23@24c, 
firsts 21@221%4c, western iimt cmy fcy 19@ 
20c, lower grades 15@1i7c, ch fresh rolls 
17@18c, common 13%@16c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, trade 
only fairly active. Fancy Elgin and other 
western separator creamery 26c p 1b, firsts 

25@25%c, June cmy 21@22%c, ladle 14@1é6c. 
—At Pittsburg, fcy Elgin 28@28%4c, O and 
Pa emy 24%@25c, dairy 22@23c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, market steady. 
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Elgin cmy 26@27c p lb, state cmy 23@24c, 
ch dairy 15c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 25c, 
prints 26c, dairy 12@14c. 


At Boston, feeling generally ateady. vt 
and N H cmy 25%c p lb, do N Y¥ 2@25iéc, 
do western 25@25%c, firsts 22@24c, June 
extra 224%4@23c, firsts 21@22c, Vt dairy extra 
23c, do N Y 22@28c, firsts 20@21c, western 
imt cmy 15@16c, ladle 14@1l5c. 


The Cheese Market. 


Nothing especially new to note in. the 
cheese situation. Prices have hardened 
somewhat, more decidedly in eastern mar- 
kets than in western. Quality of late make 
has ruled rather irregular. Arrivals go 
mainly to home trade, very little export 
demand being reported. Strictly fine skims 
said to be scarce, ordinary stock plentiful 
and unsettled. Stocks of choice continue to 
be firmly held. 

New York State—At Albany cheddars 
firm at 11@12c p Ib, flats 10%@1114c.—At Syr- 
acuse, cheddars 11@12c.—At Watertown, 
small 11%@12c.—At Buffalo, fcy new 12c, 
dairy made 10@l11c. 


At New York, prices slightly higher. 
State fcy lawge 114@11%c p M, fair to good 
1034@10%c, fey small 11%@12c, good 10%@ 
lic, light skims 8@9c, full 2@2%4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
a a fiem tone. N Y fey 11%@12c p Ib, fair 

0%@1l%c, Ohio flats 10@10%c, part a 
sate —At Pittsburg, ch Ohio 124%@12%c, N 
Y 12%@12%c, Limburger 13@1314c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 11c, twins 12@ 
12%c, N Y cheddars L@12%be. —At Colum - 
bus, N Y cheddars 11%c, Ohio flats 10%. 

At Boston, trade fairly active. N Y 
twins extra 11%@11%c p lb, do Vt 11%@ 
11% c, firsts 10%@llc, western twins extra 
lic, fair to good 10@10%c, flats 104%4,@11c. 


Ice Harvesting should be done with as 
little expense as possiVle and cutting it 
with ordinary saws is labor of the hardest, 
most expensive and the slowest. With the 
double row ice plows made _ by John 
Dorsch & Sons of Milwaukee, Wis, 
this work is done just about 20 
times as fast as the same amount 
of work can be done by men with saws. 
The plow is built in a strong and durable 
manner, the beams being of heavy argle 
steel, which prevents warping, as is the case 
with beams made of wood. The teeth are 
interchangeable and can be used on either 
right or left side. They are easily filed and 
set. No marker is required with this 
plow, as it does both marking and cutting 
at the same time, and in this respect alone 
one saves a big sum of money, as a marker 
is required with all single row plows. Many 
valuable ice crops have been lost through 
lack of proper implements. Write to-day to 
John Dorsch & Sons; of Milwaukee, and say 
that American Agriculturist asked you to do 
so, and they will send you at once free 
descriptive catalog and price list. 










New Breed of Hare—By crossing the 
Belgian and English hare the animal keeper 
at Lincoln park, Chicago, thinks he has 
secured a new breed. He claims that they 
combine the superior quality of meat of 
the English hare with the remarkable 
fecundity and hardiness of the Belgian. 
The nine little crossbred animals in Lin- 
coln park are attracting much attention. 


CREA! SEPARATORS. 


De Laval “‘Alpha’’ and “‘Baby’” Separators. 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 
Prices $50.-to $800.- 

Save $10-per cow per year. Send for Catalogue 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


Randolph & Couat Sts. q4 Goctpete | greet. 
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Delaware State Grange. 





The annual three days’ session was held 
at Dover Dec 11-13, with 18 subordinate 
granges represented, just half the number 
that have been organized in the state. The 
others have died or become dormant 
through various causes, in some cases be- 
cause the grange was improperly located. 
The membership is 589, a small number, 
but it must be remembered that the whole 
state is only as large as an average county 
and with a rural population of less than 
100,000. The lines of work taken up in 
subordinate, county and state granges re- 
late to practical farm matters, to public 
measures of interest to all the people, es- 
pecially as relate to state legislation, and 
to national legislation affecting the inter- 
ests of farmers. 

Worthy Master Arnold Naudain, in his 
annual address, recommended an increased 
tax on railroads and the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: ‘ 

Whereas, certain matters of great public 
importance have recently come to the at- 
tention of members of the grange, as well 
as to the notice of all other citizens 
throughout the state, by means of an arti- 
ele treating upon the following three im- 
portant facts: First, that a large sum of 
money derived from the sale of farmers’ 
bank stock, paid into the hands of the 
state treasurer, has remained for a long 
time uninvested; second, that the tax im- 
posed by statute upon the B & O R R Co 
has not been paid in full for a number of 
years; third, that the Del railroad division, 
which comprises all the railroads in the 
state south of Wilmington under the con- 
trol of the Pa R R Co, only pays to the 
state an annual tax of $3653; 

Therefore, be it resolved, first, that the 
money derived from the sale of the assets 
of the state should be used to pay the 
debts of the state; second, that we earn- 
estly advocate the collection of the full 
amount of tax due fromthe B& ORR 
Co and that we urge all the members of 
our legislature to vote against any bill 
that may be offered with a view of com- 
muting any part of said tax; third, that 
our legislature be asked to appoint a spe- 
cial committee for the purpose of drafting 
a bill which shall have the following object 
in view, viz, an increased revenue to the 
state by placing upon the Del railroad di- 
vision a tax more in proportion to that al- 
ready imposed by law upon the P, W & 
B RR Co and the B & O R R Co, said 
tax to be used for the gradual liquidation 
of the state debt. 

A pleasing feature of the session was the 
lecturers’ hour, during which several sis- 
ters gave spirited accounts of the session 
of the national grange and one sister gave 
a brief account of a recent trip to Europe. 
Prof W. H. Bishop of the Del agri college 
made an address favoring the establish- 
ment of a farmers’ reading course in Del 
and active steps will be taken to inaugu- 
rate it. 

———__———e 
Onondaga, N Y, Pomona, 

The meeting in Syracuse Dec 14 was in 
some respects the most notable ever beld. 
Little business was transacted except the 
election of delegates to the state grange, 
the choice falling upon Jonathan Wyckoff 
of Navarino, Mrs Kate Stephens of Jordan, 
Hubert H. Bender of Fayetteville and Mrs 
Josephine Boyte of Onondaga Hill. Ex- 
treme gatisfaction was expressed over the 
progress of the Grout bill in congress. One 
member read a letter from Senator Platt, 
in which a positive statement was made 
that he will support the measure in the 
senate, ‘ 

The afternoon was devoted to competi- 
tive work in conferring the third degree 
without resort to the printed ritual. North 
Manlius, Fayetteville and Geddes granges 
were the contestants. The work was most 
beautifully wrought, without a single flaw, 
but varied to some extent by original in- 
terpretation. The marching and the har- 
vest songs revealed a depth of beauty and 
significance never before comprehended in 
this subordinate degree. 

Worthy Master E. B. Norris of the state 
grange acted as judge and declared it the 
hardest task he had encountered in many a 
day. On a scale of 150, he gave North 
Manlius 140, Fayetteville 144 and Geddes 
145. Prizes were presented by Deputy John 
T. Roberts, as follows: First, $6 in cash; 


seconi, a master’s gavel made from an- 
cient 


wood; third, a beautiful vase filled 








GRANGE 


with roses. The exercises of the afternoon 
were deeply impressive and brought tears 
to many eyes. The Pomona grange will 
confer the degree of Pqmona in March 
without the use of the manual. 


Quarterly Grange Bulletin. 


The general tapics for discussion during 
the winter, as recommended by National 
Lecturer N. J. Batchelder in the Quarterly 
Bulletin, are as follows: January, Why do 
we favor the Grout bill and what influence 
can we exert in the U S senate to aid its 
passage? February, Why do we favor the 
election of U S senators by direct vote of 
the people? March, What are the pro- 
visions of the Collom bili and why does 
the grange favor it? Supplementary topics 
are suggested as follows: Why are we 
opposed to the ship subsidy bill and what 
can we do to defeat it? Why are we op- 
posed to the irrigation of arid lands at 
government expense and what can we do 
to prevent it? What legislation, state or 
mational, is needed for the improvement 
of highways? 


Pennsylvania Patrons Meet. 


At the.annual session at Lock Haven, 
last week, 280 granges, representing 52 
counties, were present. Among the reso- 
lutions adopted was one protesting against 
the removal of farmers, from the national 
and state departments of agriculture. 
“These departments,’ the resolution says, 
‘“‘were instituted by farmers for the bene- 
fit and protection of farmers, and in all 
fairness should be administered by farm- 
ers.”’ +. 

W. T. Creasy, who is #2 member of the 
legislative committee, and who has been 
re-elected to the state assembly, stated that 
this was the most important session of the 
grange held in years. Patrons upheld their 
officers in the fight against oleomargarine. 
It is becoming a generally recognized fact, 
he said, that state officials are not per- 
forming their full duty, and the people are 
seeking a remedy whereby they can take 
matters affecting legislation in their own 
hands. If the demand for this new remedy 
keeps growing as rapidly as it has in the 
subordinate granges, the initiative and ref- 
erendum will soon be adopted to secure 
better municipal and state laws. Farmers 
are growing more and more impatient over 
the reports that taxation is being increased 
without the people receiving any corre- 
sponding benefit therefrom. 

Center Co Pomana presented designs for 
flags to be used in the state, Pomona and 
subordinate granges, which were adopted. 
The committee on the good of the order, in 
a report which was adopted, decried the 
effort to introduce measures and views of 
a partisan and _ sectarian character in 
grange meetings. The newly clected offi- 
cers were installed by Past National Lec- 
turer Mortimer Whitehead of New Jersey. 

Treasurer S. E. Niven’s report showed 
receipts to Dec 1, of $7050, expenditures 
6973, balance 593. Secretary J. T. Ailman 
presented the following statistics: Mem- 
bers initiated during the year 1800, rein- 
stated 500, new granges organized 7, reor- 
ganized 6, excess of receipts over expendi- 
tures 652. This report is the best that has 
been presented in six years. The execu- 
tive committee offered a recommndation, 
which was defeated, that the representation 
in the state grange be reduced from about 
500 to about 200. 

The committee appointed at a former 
meeting to consider the condition of agri- 
cultural education in Pa presented a re- 
port, recommending that nature study be 
introduced into the public schools of the 
state, that the next legislature be asked 
to appropriate $10,000 a year for 2 years for 
the Pa state college, to defray the expenses 
of distributing leaflets on nature study to 
public school teachers; that the legislature 
be urged to provide for carrying into ef- 
fect the act of June 2, 1895, with reference 
to the establishment of township high 
schools, and that the legislature be re- 
quested to make sufficient appropriation for 
the erection and maintenance at the Pa 
state college of a suitable building in which 
to teach the difficult branches of agricul- 
ture, including dairying and forestry. 

A resolution was adopted urging the leg- 
islative committee to use every possible 
means to have the Grout oleomargarine bill 
passed by congress. Degree of Flora was 
conferred on a class of 80. 

NEW YORE. 


Onondaga Hill has changed meeting night 
from Wednesday to Saturday. The next 
meeting, Dec 29, will be in the nature of a 








welcome to Miss Nettie E. Fenner, former 
secretary, who will be at home on a vaca- 
tion from her temporary home in Wash- 
ington, where she is a census office clerk. 


Broome Co Pomona met at Binghamton, 
Dec 11 and elected: Master, G. C. Valentine 
of Deposit; secretary, A. R. Park. Dele- 
gates to state grange: John Moses of Haw- 
leyton grange and Mrs G. C. Valentine, 


Golden Sheaf of Hannibal elected: Mas- 
ter, Owen Draper; lecturer, Jasper Hopper; 
secretary, B. M. Louis. 

Camillus, which has _ been erroneously 
represented as dormant, held an enthusias- 
tic meeting at the home of Mr and Mrs W. 
B. Gorham and elected officers for the.com-' 
ing year: Master, H. Abrams; secretary, 
W. B. Gorham; lecturer, Mrs F. E. Rhodes. 


Elbridge, the oldest in Onondaga Co, is 
leoking forward to a winter of interesting 
meetings. The election of officers occurred 
last Friday, with the following result: 
Master, W. C. Barker; lecturer, Ella I. 
Hayes; secretary, G. Emett Sands. 

Tully has re-elected the present officers 
and is preparing to hold a public installa- 
tion next month, which will be of unusual 
interest. An effort is to be made to bring 
this grange to the front. 


Skaneateles elected officers Dec 7 at the 
home of Mrs A. G. Wittsea. Over 60 were 
present. Master, W. N. Giles; lecturer, Mrs 
W. A. Dorland; secretary, D. B. Thomas. 
A inembership, of 90 and No 1 financial 
standing were reported. Installation will 
occur Dec 28 at St Mary’s hall. 


Su gar Beet Notes. 


The abolition of sugar bounties contin- 
ues to receive marked attention in Bu- 
rope. At a recent conference held at Paris 
the German, Austrian and French dele- 
gates met on common ground. France de- 
clared herself willing to agree to the abo- 
lition of the direct bounties, while reduc- 
ing the indirect bounties by 50 per cent and 
making a proportionate alteration in the 
duties. The German and Austrian dele- 
gates proposed that France should reduce 
the indirect bounties by two-thirds; but 
the 50. per cent reduction was finally con- 
sidered sufficient to afford a common ba- 
sis of discussion at a new sugar confer- 
ence shortly to be held at Brussels. Rus- 
sia, Great Britain, Italy and Belgium will 
be invited to send representatives to the 
Brussels conference. 

The Continental sugar company of Cleve- 
land, O, was incorporated in Nov, ’99, for 
the manufacture of sugar from beets, capi- 
tal stock $500,000 and issued $350,000. The 
plant was completed early this fall and cost 
about $400,000. We began our campaign 








, Oct 25 and are still running in a very satis- 


factory manner and considerably over the 
rated capacity. ‘The crop of beets this year 
has been immature, owing to the extremely 
late fall and excellent growing weather up 
to the very last. In consequence the per- 
centage of sugar is lower than we had anti- 
cipated, but general results are satisfactory 
as could be expected under the circum- 
stances. Our product of sugar is excellent 
and is meeting ready sale. In fact we are 
sold ahead constantly. Prospects for an- 
other year are that we shall have a large in- 
crease of acreage, probably more than the 
rated capacity of the plant, and we look 
forward to another year with every en- 
couragement possible.—[F. T. S. 

A new beet sugar factory is reported for 
Saginaw, Mich, with a capital of $500,000. 
The plant will have capacity to handle 7000 
acres of beets. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 





The Improved Boss Feed Mill, manu- 
factured by the Woodcock feed mill com- 
pany of Chillicothe, O, and which is adver- 
tised in our columns, is a very strong and, 
powerfully built mill, so that it will with- 
stand the severest and most exacting ser- 
vice. The manufacturers are practical peo- 
ple who have no theories or experiments 
which they wish-their customers to make 
for them. The mill will grind all kinds 
of grains, either dry or damp, coarse or 
fine as desired, and is of large capacity, 
light draft and great power. This is only 
one of several styles and they will be very 
glad to send one of their catalogues to any 
reader who will write them and mention our 


paper 











Book Notices. 





CASSELL’S CYCLOPEDIA OF MECHANICS, con- 
taining recipes, processes and memoranda 
for workshop use. By Paul N. Hasluck. 
Cassell & Co, Limited, London and New 
York, 

This large and handsome volume of near- 
ly 400 pages and 1200 illustrations contains 
a rich store of choice information for the 
use of mechanics, professional as well as 
amateur. While the various items are not 
arranged alphabetically nor in groups, the 
very complex index, which comprises 3 
pages, provides the means by which each 
separate article and detail of every kind 
dealt with in the volume may be traced 
and referred to with the least amount 
of trouble. To anyone interested in me- 
chanics of any kind, this volume will make¢ 
a valuable addition to his library. Sold by 
Orange Judd Co, price $2.50. 





Mo®e:rRn BLACKSMITHING, RATIONAL HoRSE- 
SHOEING AND WAGON MAKING. By J. G. 
Holmstrom.  TIllustrated. 12mo. pp 202, 
cloth. Alhambra Book Co, Chicago. 
Realizing ‘“‘the fact that from the time of 

Cain, the first mechanic, there has never 
been a book written by a practical black- 
smith on subjects belonging to his trade,” 
the author felt prompted to fill a long-felt 
want. The necessary tools and how to use 
them are described and illustrated in de- 
tail. A few chapters treat on horses, shoe- 
ing and the treatment of their common dis- 
eases. Advice to horse owners and young 
men and a number of miscellaneous tables 
round out this unique volume. Sold by Or- 
ange Judd company, price, postpaid, $1. 





How TO MAKE AND How TO MEND. By an 
amateur mechanic. Illustrated, 12mo, pp 
288, cloth. The Macmillan Co, New York. 
This neat, alphabetically arranged vol- 

ume begins with the making of an aeolian 

harp and a burglar alarm and ends with 
worm-eaten wood, and how to clean wool- 
ens, and the intermediate pages are filled 

with directions and recipes for every im- 

aginable subject in the range of mechanics 

and industrial and household arts and 
methods. Sold by Orange Judd company, 
price, postpaid, $1.25. 





THE VETERINARY ScrENCE. The Anatomy, 
Diseases and Treatment of Domestic Ani- 
mals. By J. E. Hodgins and T. H. Has- 
kett, London, Canada. 

A work of this kind has long been want- 

. ed by farmers and all those who are inter- 
ested in domestic animals. The authors 
have given in the simplest language and 
yet with scientific accuracy all the infor- 
mation required in the successful treatment 
of animal ailments. The comparative an- 
atomy, diseases and treatment of horses 
and-cattle are fully explained, and the dis- 
eases and treatment of sheep are dealt with 
in the same concise and clear manner. The 
same may be said of the diseases and treat- 
ment of swine, dogs and poultry. The med- 
icines and their actions and the many reci- 
pes for their use form a most valuable part 
of the work. To every owner of live stock 
not within easy reach of an educated veter- 
inarian, this work will be worth many times 
its cost. For sale by Orange Judd Co, price, 
postpaid, $2. 





SoILING, ENSILAGE AND STABLE CONSTRUC- 
TION. By Frank Sherman Peer. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, pp 247, cloth. M. F. Mans- 
field, New York. 

In this new and considerably enlarged 
edition, but little alteration has been made 
in the text and main features of the first 
edition, published in 1881, but the additional 
chapters on barn construction, newer soil- 
ing crops, etc, etc, add considerably to its 
value. The principal features of the work 
are the records of the author’s own personal 
experiments and operations among -his live 
stock in the stable, yard and fields. All 
these are intended to show that-a proper 
system of soiling will effect qa saving of 


a 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


land, fences and food; the better condition 
and greater comfort of farm animals; the 
greater production of beef, milk, wool or 
mutton; the increased quantity and quality 
of barnyard manure, fertility of the soil, 
and -profit in the farm. The book can- 
not fail to be favorably received by every 
intelligent and progressive farmer and 
stock raiser. Sold by Orange Judd com- 
pany. Price, postpaid, $1. 


Coming Agricultural Conventions. 








STATE DAIRY MEETINGS. 


Cmy buttermakers, St Paul.. ..Feb 18-22 
Mich dairy ass’n, on al -.+-Feb 5-7 
Wis dairy ass’n, Mondovi. .Feb 12-16 
Wash dairy ass’n, Cheney Sea .-Dec 26 
Utah dairy ass’n, ‘Salt Lake City. -April 3 
Wis cheesemakers, Madison.. Jan 23-25 
Vt dairy ass’n, Burlington..... ..Jan 8-10 
East Ont dairy ass’n, Elgin.... ..Jan 9-11 
Ct dairy ass’n, Hartford............Jan 15-16 
Kan dairy ass’n, Topeka.... ..Jan 9-11 


GRANGE MEETINGS. 
W Va state grange, Charleston....Jan 24 


Col state grange, Denver............Jan 8-ll 
N Y state grange, Poughkeepsie....Feb 5-7 
Ct state grange, Bridgeport........Jan 8-10 


LIVE STOCK AND BREEDERS’ CONVENTIONS 
Tex live stock assn, Ft Worth..... Feb 12-13 
Nat'l live stock ass’n, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. .Jan 15-18 
Am P Cc ‘record ‘ass’ n, ‘Cedar " Rap- 
BS sucess .Feb 13-14 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


West N Y hort soc, Rochester......Jan 22-23 
N J hort soc, Trenton................dan 3-4 
Kan hort soc, Topeka .............Dee 27-29 
Del hort soc, Middletown ...........Jan 9-11 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Mass agri convention, Madison, Wis. Feb 5-6 


Neb board agri, Lincoln. ..Jan 15 
Nat’l wool growers, Salt Lake City, .Jan 19 
N J board agri, Trenton. ; .Jan 16-18 
Kan board agri, Topeka.... - '..Jan 9-11 
Poultry show, Chicago...... ..Jan 21-26 


Ill farmers’ institute, Jacksonville. Feb 19-22 


Nat’l league com mchts, Cleveland....Jan 9 
Poultry show, Boston, Mass........Jan 15-19 
Ohio Dairy assn, Columbus.......... Feb 6-8 
mast NY hort soe, N Y. ....0se% Feb 13-14 





Jottings From the Farmers. 





This country imports hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of bulbs annually, 
when it seems as if some portion of it 
should be able to produce them. The dept 
of agri should take a hand in developing 
this industry in the south.—[L. H. Read, 
Washington Co, Ala. 

A large wheat crop for the past three 
years and a good corn crop this season, 
with fair prices for all products on farm 
and ranch, have resulted in a healthy state 
of affairs among farmers. Debts are being 
liquidated rapidly and farms improved. 
[W. H. Egan, Reno Co, Kan. 

Some farmers allow their carriage to 
rattle like a threshing machine. Put a 
stop to this by placing washers of sole 
leather on the spindles of your axle trees. 
A piece of rubber put in between the thill 
iron and slip will silence matters there. A 
little coal on the cirele, or fifth wheel, will 
stop the squeaking. When nuts work loose 
cut a thread in front of them with a cold 
chisel, after screwing them up tight.—[J. 
L. Hersey, Carroll Co, N H 

My farm is a new one and I settled on 
it poor. I bought on contract, borrowed 
the money to pay for most of it and suc- 
ceeded in liquidating the mortgage in three 
years. My farm consists of 40 acres, upon 
which I raise hay, corn and potatoes, also 
some live stock. My health is poor. I 
probably made a mistake in attempting 
farming. Potatoes have been my most 
profitable crop.—[Thomas Chappell, . losco 
Co, Mich, 





Your recent artieles on sweet clover re- 
mind me.thHat this plant is:a. legume and 
in my neighborhood makes a wonderful 
growth on the poorest and most unprom- 
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ising soils. Why not use it more extensive- 
ly as a manurial crop? If plowed under 
when the first seeds are ripe it will reseed 
itself indefinitely, and be a wonderful ren- 
ovator of worn-out soils. Let someone with 
@ very poor piece of land test sweet clover 
for this purpose and report results through 
your columns.—[M. W. Gunn, LaSalle Co, 
Illinois. 





The crops in this section have been only 
fairly good, and most of the available 
grain will be sold for seed the coming sea- 
son. Much of it was injured during har- 
vest because of wet weather. Farmers are 
in fairly good condition financially. Some 
mortgages are being incurred, but most of 
them are for part of the purchase price. 
The average land value is about $10 per 
acre.—[D. H. Houston, Cass Co, N D. 





In my judgment the special crop reports 
in American Agriculturist are the most 
helpful and important to the farmers in 
this section. By heeding your reports one 
year, I made a saving of $500 on my apple 
crop, and if I had had,the confidence in 
your reports which I now have, I might 
have saved $300 more on the same crop. Be- 
fore making sales, I always consult your 
reports.—_[D. H. Marvin, Cayuga Co, N Y. 





A Tool Carrier and Holder—The cut 
shows a long box, to which handles have 
been nailed and an old wheelbarrow wheel 
added. 


Into this go small tools, hoes, shove 








‘els, etc, together with fertilizer and any 


small articles needed, and all wheeled to 
the garden or field, where crops are being 
planted. The top of this box can be made 
watertight. It can then be left in the field 
with the tools in it until the work is done, 





Line of Draft—For a light vehicle, close 
observation would seem to teach us that 
the trace should be very nearly at right 
angles to the collar, then we can easily im- 
agine the resistance to be equally divided 
over the working surface of the shoulder. 
As the load increases in weight the hitch 
should be lowered proportionately. Good 
honest pulling is done when the team has 
a good, firm footing, and this is gained 
by having the hitch low so the team is 
drawn toward the ground. Many a good 
team is spoiled and discouraged because 
the hitch pulls them off their feet. Great 
care should be used not to have unneces- 
sary weight on top of the neck on account 
of chafing and galling. A little powdered 
sulphur on such sore places two or three 
times a day generally heals the flesh im- 
mediately if decent care be taken.—[A, S. 





State Fair Officials in Conference—The 
American assn of fairs and expositions held 
its 26th annual session in Chicago at the 
recent fat stock show. Matters of interest 
to fair and exposition people. were dis- 
cussed at length. Among the subjects 
touched upon were: What constitutes a suc. 
cessful fair, Operative dairy exhibits, Ef- 
fect of organization as applied to farmers, 
Protection of fair gates, and many others. 
The arrangement of dates of live state 
fairs for next year was the cause of a 
great deal of discussion and an attempt to 
prevent the usual conflict of dates was fair- 
ly successful. The dates recommended 
were as follows: Iowa Aug 23-31, Ohio Aug 
26-Sept 5, Minn Sept 2-7, Neb Aug 31-Sept 
7, ‘Wis Sept 9-14, Mo ‘Sept 16-21, 
Ind Sept 28-29, Ill. Sept* 30-Oct 65, 
St Louis Oct 7-12. The following of< 
ficers were elected for next year: Pres, A. 
J. Lovejoy of Ill; vice-pres,. George McKer-~ 
row of Wis; sec, J. W. Fleming of Colum- 
bus, O; treas, Willtem M. Liggett of St 
Anthony Park, Minn 
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Christmas at Lone Tree 
Light. 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 
come to Lone Tree 


HRISTMAS had 
island with the lighthouse children. 


There had never been any before they 

came, and there had been but two 
since. The third one was on the way. All 
six of the children were talking about it 
now, and Tweedle-Dee was counting days 
on his little fat fingers. 

“Seven, nine, ’leven,’’ he counted shrilly. 
Then of course Tweedle-Dum spread his 
fingers and counted, too. The twins always 
“did alike,’’ Charity safd. 

“Nine, seven, ‘leven,—yes, 
Tweedle-Dum. 

“Oh, dear, how you children put me out!” 
sighed Nan Molly patiently. “I had it al- 
most counted. Wait!—yes, eleven days! 
There’s eleven days more to wait.” 

“That’s what I said—I said 
Tweedle-Dee shouted triumphantly. 

“An’ I said ’leven, so now!’’ chimed in 
the other twin. ° 

“Yes, you did, but it wasn’t anything but 
a hit-’em-stance,” teased Charity, coin- 
ing one of her words to suit her need. 

They were all huddled out on the rocks, 
waiting for the light. It was cold and they 
shivered in spite of their woolen hoods 
and jackets. Nan Molly had Baby Debby 
cuddled close under her wing, as_ usual. 
Nan Molly was mother, now. 

“He’s up there! It’s comin’ in a minute, 
now!” suddenly exclaimed Jan. There was 
an instant’s breathless silence and then the 
beautiful great light flashed out splendidly 
and painted a golden path across the sea. 
The children uttered a low, admiring cry. 
It was always wonderful,—always. They 
never got used to it. 

“Now, le’s make believe we’re walking 
across that sunshiny bridge to mamma,” 
Nan Molly murmured, and all the little 
pinched, cold faces grew quite solemn. 
Baby Debby gazed out on the path of gold, 
in deep awe. 

“It’s heaven, over the other end, you 
know, and she’s standing right down on the 
shore, waiting for us. Hush! if we all lis- 
ten, maybe we’ll hear her saying, ‘O my 
little children, I'm so glad you’ve come! 
Where’s father?’ Of course she'll say, 
“Where’s father?’ and _ she’ll ask if the 
baby’s got her rubbers on and the twins 
washed their hands the last minute. And 
the light’ll be up in her face, too, an@ she’ll 
kiss us all round, same as she always did.” 

“Oh!” murmured Charity with a long, 
indrawn breath. 

Then, Christmas forgotten for the moment, 
the little procession filed slowly up the 
rocks into the lighthouse. Father met them 
at the door, with his sad smile that was 
part of the little evening ceremony. 

When father and Nan Molly had tucked 
the “children” into bed, the long, tumultu- 
ous night had begun in good earnest. Out- 
side, in the darkness, the sea pounded 
ceaselessly on the rocks and over on the 
south shore the boom of the breakers was 
like muffied thundering. In the midst of 
the desolate sea the whitewashed light- 
house, with its flaming eye, shot up stanch- 
ly toward the sky. The path of light lay 
steadily over the water. 

Lone Tree island was many leagues from 
the mainland, as isolated and lonely as 
five acres of barren foothold, set in a lim- 
itless expanse of tossing, turbulent sea, 
can be. Lone Tree, dwarfed and ugly, 
stretched its evergreen arms above it, as if 
in persistent prayer for patience to bear 
its doom. In the starved eyes of the few 
fishermen’s families, the tiny, ungainly tree 
was almost an idol. It was to them what 
stately elms and cool groves of maple trees 
and soft, carpeted pine avenues are to us. 
It stood for everything beautiful and “like 


sir!” cried 


*"leven!”’ 


folks,” and in their simple way they wor- 


shiped it. 

In summer the wives of the fishermen— 
there were five—took their knitting out and 
picnicked beside Lone Tree. In the terrible 
tedious winters its bit of greenness helped 
tide over the dreary months. They loved 
it. When they died they bade it good-by, 
and long ago when there had been little 
fisher-babies, the mothers had laid them on 
the ground under it and let it play with 
them. There were three little graves under 
Lone Tree. . 

The fishermen out in their dories steered 


>. 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


by it rather than by the white shaft of the 
lighthouse. Its gnarly little branches beck- 
oned them home. Old Uncle Peter, the 
“Jonah” of the tiny community because of 
his ill luck, whispered all his troubles to it 
and took faint comfort when it whispered 
back. Uncle Peter—they called him Uncle 
Jonah—had always been unfortunate. The 
schools of mackerel were never in his way. 
His old black dory always leaked—his nets 
were always in need of mending. New Eng- 
land fisherfolk are superstitious. There is 
always likely to be a “‘Jonah’’ among them. 

In the lighthouse sitting room there was 
warmth and light, at any rate, if little 
more. Nan Molly, since mother died, had 
fallen into the way of waiting up with 
father till after his midnight trip to the 
lantern, to see if all went well. It would 
have been lonesome fgr father alone. They 
usually dozed away the last hour or two 
in front of the fire. To-night the clock 
struck nine, then ten, ®ut still Nan Molly 
was not sleepy. It was only father who 
dozed. 

“Eleven days—that’s such a little while!” 
Nan Molly mused happily. “It won’t be any 
time a-going. And then,—Oh, my! Oh, my! 
—Christmas! It will be so _ splendid. If 
mother could only come back to it! Oh, 
dear!” Suddenly the brown head sank and 
Nan Molly was sobbing softly to herself. 
Mother—how could there be any Christmas 
without mother? How could they dance 
round the tree in a noisy, shouting circle, 
hand “hold of” hand? Oh, dear! 

The clock ticked its muffled way toward 
11 o’clock. The breakers outside thundered 
on against the rocks. Strangely enough it 
was only the clock Nan Molly heard. She 
sat very still indeed for a long time, until, 
by gentle degrees, she dropped into sleep. 
Then mother came and touched her shoul- 
der. 

“Nan Molly—Nannie!’ mother said—no 
one ever said ‘“Nannie’’ but mother—“‘listen, 
dear. I shall be there! When you dance 
’round the tree together, I shall be sitting 
beside father over there, watching you. 
Did you think there could be a Christmas 
and mother not there? You foolish Nan- 
nie!’ And somewhere, in her sleep, Nan 
Molly felt a kiss on her lips. She woke 
up with it there. The sorrow in her heart 
was comforted. 

Promptly, at the stroke of twelve, Elna- 
than Bridgewater jumped to his feet, with 
ayawn. “I guess somebody’s been asleep!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Couldn’t ’a’ been me, now. 
Nan Molly, was it you? What’ll the gov- 
er’ment say to that?” 

Nan Molly laughed. It was such a com- 
fort when father spoke like that. So many, 


many times he didn’t speak at all. ‘Yes, 
father, I guess ’twas me,” she said. ‘Of 
course you haven’t shut your eyes! I’m 


glad I have, for I had a beautiful dream, 
father.”’ ; 

The man’s rugged face softened. He 
touched the child’s soft hair lightly, as 
he went by to the door. “I had one, too, 
Nan Molly.”’ 

“O father! Then—then mother must have 
been in yours, too. It wouldn’t seem 
beautiful without mother, would it?” 

For answer the man leaned down and 
kissed her. So she knew. Nan Molly ran 
after him to the door. “I’m going up with 
you, father,” she cried. She was afraid he 
would stay up there in the lantern too 
long, as he sometimes did, in these days. 
She had been up once or twice—crept up, 
step by step, in the dark—and found him 
standing rigid and despairing, with a slow 
stream of awful tears creeping over his 
face. 

“And, father, when we come back we 
won’t go straight to bed, will we?” she 
chattered. “Not just to-night? I’ve been 
waiting for you to wake up. I kept just 
as still as a mouse. But now I want to 
say some things, father—when we come 
back, you know.” 

It was a toilsome climb into the lofty lan- 
tern, but the heavy feet and the light ones 
were used to it. They mounted steadily, 
till they came into the clear, white light. 
It was burning in perfect order. There 
was not a blemish or fleck of dust on the 
beautiful, shining lenses, and for the hun- 
dredth time Nan Molly’s heart swelled with 
pride. To think that that great, bright eye 
was keeping faithful watch over the sea 
outside—that all the ships out there in the 
mysterious waste of waters could trust it 
—trust it—trust it! Nan Molly liked to say 
that over and over. And it was father who 
kept it clear and strong! She slid her 
cold little hand into his and crept back 
down the winding stairway. 











In the warm sitting room, father yielded 
to her coaxing and sat down again in his 


Molly perched on the 
arm. “Now, let’s talk Christmas-y and 
nice, father,” she cooed. ‘“There’s so much 
to say. And first, father—” 

“First, Nan Molly, am I 
prompted her, mockingly, knowing 
was coming. ‘ 

“Are you sure, father,—” 

“That it will come—” 

“That it will come?” she repeated, laugh- 
ing. “Are you certain, cross-your-heart- 
and-hope-to-never sure, father?’ 

“Cross-my-heart sure, little woman. Now, 
run off to bed.’ 

“To bed! And not said a 
Christmas yet!” 

“Hity-tity, what’s that but about Christ- 


armchair. Nan 


sure—” he 
what 


word about 


mas! Isn’t ‘it’ the Christmas tree?”’ 
“Yes, yes. O father, it’s only eleven more 
days to ‘it?! You needn’t look surprised— 


all you’ve got to do is count your fingers 
and see, the way T'weedle-Dee and Tweedle- 
Dum did out on the rocks to-night,—‘ten, 
nine, ’leven’! And, father,—” 

“And, Nan Molly—’ His voice s@unded 
pained and forced, as if the subject hurt 
him. But he met the child’s eager voice 
bravely, at every pause. 

“And, father, you sent for presents, toc? 
For—for the children, you know?” 

“Yes, for the children.”’ 

“Tweedle-Dee’s drum, father?’’ 

“Tweedle-Dee’s drum and Tweedle-Dum’s 
‘nice, new rattle.’ ”’ 

“And Charity’s doll?’ laughed Nan Molly 
gleefully. 

“And Charity’s doll and Jan’s books and 
Baby Debby’s little rocker and Nan Mol- 
ly’s—”’ 

She clapped her hand over his lips. Her 
eyes were shining. Nan Molly, at that min- 
ute, was one of the “children” again. The 
new careworn lines had smoothed out 2f 
her lean little face. 

“Don’t say it, father,—sh!” she cried. “If 
you do, I'll say what it was I wrote in that 
letter I gave to Cap’n Bigelow—so, there! 
Oh, my, oh, my, I guess you wish you knew! 
Can you wait eleven days?” 

“It isn’t 11 days now, Puss,—only 10!” he 
said, pointing up to the hands of the clock. 
But Nan Molly drew him back, when he 
tried to get up. 

“Just another minute, father!” she plead- 
ed. “What’s just a minute? You’re sure 
—no, I won’t say that again! But—but of 
course it’ll come, won’t it, father? We 
couldn’t get along without a Christmas tree, 
anyway, you know. Oh, I know just exact- 
ly how we'll dress it, father—you and me— 
when the children have gone to bed! I know 
just where we'll hang the drum and Chari- 
ty’s doll. And we'll set the baby’s rocker 
underneath. And when somebody isn’t 
looking, I know just where somebody else’ll 
hang the—you know. No, you don’t know,— 
oh, my, no! And then the candy and can- 
dles and things. You sent for the candles 
and candy, father?” 

“Yes, yes, little woman. 
with you to b—” 

“A minute, father! There’s one more 
thing I want you to say. It keeps worrying 


Now, then, off 


me. Say this: ‘I—don’t—think—it—will— 
blow—up—a—storm, Nan Molly.’ Say it, 
father, please. Real slow and hard, you 
know.” . 


He repeated the words with slow gravity, 
and Nan Molly ran away to bed, satisfied. 
All night she dreamed how she and father 
dressed the Christmas tree, and of some- 
thing mysterious and beautiful that she 
kept almost seeing, but not quite. And she 
thought mother sat near them all the time 
and advised them where to hang the drum, 
and the doll, and all. But it seemed queer, 
even in the dream, that mother should not 
hang them all herself, in the old way. 

It had been rather over three years 
since Elnathan Bridgewater had been ap- 
pointed light-keeper on Lone Tree island, 
and had transferred his little brood from 
the mainland to this bit of rocky land in 
mid-sea. Both Christmases before this one 
that was coming had been celebrated pre- 
cisely as the others that went before, 
though not without long and careful plan- 
ning. Mother had said that, at any rate, the 
children must .not miss their Christmas. 
And how she had worked and planned for 
them! And how beautiful they had been, 
in this bleak island in the sea! How-ethe 
candles had seemed to burn brighter on the 
little tree, and the breakers outside seemed 
to laugh that night instead of rage! The 
fishermen and their wives had been called 
in to the circle of light and Christmas glad- 


















ness, and gone back again to their drear 
little homes, lighter hearted and younger. 

Oh, yes, there had been two Christmas- 
es at the Lone Tree light! And now another 
one was only 10 days off. Father had done 
the planning—he and little Nan Molly—this 
time. Mother had gone away across the 
bridge of shining light, to the other side, 
nine months ago. 

Once in two months a steamer touched 
at Lone Tree island, with a little mail, per- 
haps (perhaps not), and plenty of supplies. 
It was red letter day when they sighted her 
smoke stack out to the west. Unless there 
were a severe storm, she rarely failed to 
eome plowing into sight on the appointed 
day. Only in February was there a discon- 
tinuance of her trips. This next one would 
be the last until April. But who cared, 
since this was the Ohristmas trip? This 
time the Merry Andrew would bring the 
Christmas tree and the drum and doll and 
candles! This time—this time! 

On Thursday, the steamer was due, but 
there was Friday left, if anything happened 
to delay her. Saturday was Christmas. 

It was clear and pleasant Wednesday, but 
Wednesday night the wind blew strong from 
the east and the spray leaped up high 
against the lighthouse, trying to reach the 
lantern.- On Thursday night it succeeded. 
Down on the north shore the fishermen 
shook their heads gloomily. The waves 
pounded harder and harder. 

“She’s goin’ to be a buster this time!’ 
prognosticated old Uncle Jonah. ‘There 
won’t be no Merry Andrer come a-nigh 
Lone Tree this Chris’mas, or I’m a had- 
dock!” 

‘We're in for it, sure,’ the other fisher- 
men said. And the fishermen’s wives cried 
a little, over their knitting, on account of 
the lighthouse children. 

“The poor dears! the poor dears! An’ them 
wi’out any,mother to make it up to ’em!” 
one said sorrowfully. And another wiped 
her creased brown face on the half-knit 
sock and swayed back and foérth in genuine 
agitation. 

‘To think, now! 
“An’ them a-watchin’ 
theirselves over what 
think it ain’t!’’ 

Not until Friday night did Nan Molly’s 
courage fail. Then, in the teeth of the driv- 
ing storm, she fought her way to Lone Tree 


To think!’ she mourned. 
out an’ smilin’ to 
was comin’—an’ to 


and sank down -under it in a desolate, 
shivering heap. “I can’t go back! I can’t 
go back!” she wailed. ‘Not with the chil- 


dren asking if Christmas won’t come, some 
way, every minute! I can’t unbutton Twee- 
dle-Dee’s little frock, and Tweedle-Dum’s, 
and the baby’s,—oh, I can’t! They'll all 
say, ‘You’ll make it come, won’t you, Nan 
Molly? You won’t let us lose Christmas?’ 
That’s what they’ll say, and I can’t—go back 
—I can’t see father’s face!” Some one stum- 
bled against her and she uttered a sharp 


I’m a haddock!” old Uncle Jonah’s 
voice shouted, through the storm, “if it 
ain’t the little lighthouse gal! If she-ain’t 
havin’ a picnic out under Lone Tree in all 
this commotion!” 

He picked her up in his iron-muscled 
arms that had mastered the sea so often, 
and she buried her face in his dripping 
oilskins, and sobbed ike Baby Debby. She 
and Uncle Jonah were old friends. ‘There, 
there, when ye strike the shallers, tell Uncle 
Jonah all about it. There, there!” he called 
in hoarse soothing. It was necessary to 
lift the voice high to get ahead of the shriek 
of the wind and sea, 

“T—it’s Christmas,—Christmas!”’ screamed 
Nan Molly into his ear. ‘No, it ain’t Christ- 


cry. 
“Well, 


mas! There isn’t going to—be—any, Uncle 
Jonah!” : 
The big hands held her tightly. It was a 


comfort to be held, 

“And I can’t go back to—the—children— 
without—any. I can’t! I can’t!’ 

“There, there,—sh, little gal, don’t ye try 
to holler when ye’re cryin’! Wait till ye 
strike the shallers.” 

Uncle Jonah was thinking. His hand, on 
its way to brush a tear from his leathery 
cheek, had come in contact with Lone Tree, 
and the wet green fingers had signalled to 
him. He was translating the cipher now. 
For a full minute he stood in the darkness 
and storm and shuddered at what Lone 
Tree had said to him. No, no, not that! 
Think of all the years ahead without—no, 
no, not that! 

“Little gal,””’ Uncle Jonah called out cheer- 
ily, “I’m.a-goin to trot ye up te the light 
quicker’n ye ever went before, or I’m a 
haddock! An’ don’t: ye fret—no—more. Do 


ry 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


ye hear? .Don’t—ye—fret—no—more, little 
gal!’ He raised his voice still higher and 


paused between the words, for the sake of 
clearer enunciation. 
“fT tell ye, Unecle—Jonah’!l—fix—it—all— 


right!” he shouted. And to little wet, worn 
Nan Molly, there was relief in the myste- 
rious words. She was almost too tired to cry 
any more, anyway. 

Later in the evening, old Uncle Jonah 
went the rounds of the fishermen’s cottages 
with the message from Lone Tree. In every 
kitchen he told it simply. 

“No, no, not that?’ was what they all 
cried at first,—just at first. Then one by 
one they agreed to it. It was for the little 
lighthouse children, ‘‘an’ them wi’out a 
mother.” For the little motherless chil- 
dren’s sake they agreed to look ahead to 
desolate, treeless years. 

At 10, the storm clouds drifted before the 
wind and it began to clear a little. And at 
10 a strange little ceremony took place on 
Lone Tree island. The fishermen’s wives 
went in solemn, hooded procession to bid 
Lone Tree good-by, and the _steady radi- 
ance from Lene Tree light shone in their 
homely faces. It was only that great bright 
eye that saw how they stroked the dwarfed 
little tree, each in turn, and went away. 

It was Uncle Jonah who set ax to the tree, 
and the women at home muffled their ears 
with their aprons. A day afterward, Lone 
Tree had its wish and was a Christmas 
tree, and the lighthouse children danced and 
shouted round it, hand in hand, There «was 
Christmas at Lone Tree light. 

By dint of bits of tallow candles and 
strings of cranberries and homemade can- 
dies, the fisher-wives had come to Uncle 
Jonah’s aid, and one or two of them had 
hunted up little faded treasures of their 
own and concocted queer, inhuman dolls out 
of cotton and scraps of gay cloth. It was 
not an empty tree they had given the light- 
house children. 


They were all bidden to the Christmas 


eelebration. Uncle Jonah was there, ra 
diant with pride, for when the others 
spoke to him that night they called him 
Unele Peter. The old man’s “luck” had 


turned. 

‘‘Ain’t it the han’somest little tree this side 
0’ Bot’ny bay!” he * exulted. “Ain’t it a 
shinin’ success, with all them candles stuck 
in! I tell ye, Uncle Jo—Peter, this is the 
fust school o’ goed luck ye ever run into!” 


Quotation Party. 


THE MAINE, 





Send written invitations, 
apt quotation, like— 
“An evening party, only that; 
No formal invitation, 
No gold-laced coat, no stiff cravat, 
No feast in expectation, 
No silk-robed dames, no fiddling band, 
No flowers, no songs, no dancing.’ 
In one corner of the sheet write ‘“‘Quota- 
tions,’’ with vour name neal the date and 
hour of the party. 

Expedience requires the hostess to be 
well ‘‘up” in quotations, for the guests will 
cram for the occasion, greeting her upon 
their arrival, particularly, with phrases 
ready prepared, and she must meet them 
with facility. For example, if John Jones 
on his arrival should approach her with the 
pretty speech from Longfellow’s The Light 
of Stars,—‘‘The night has come, but not too 
soon,”—a graceful reply comes from 
Footsteps of Angels, by the same author: 

“Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door; 

The beloved, the true-hearted, 
Come to visit me once more.” 

Unless the hostess be passing young and 
fair and exquisitely avrayed, we hope no 
young man will so blunder as to quote from 
Tennyson’s The Goose,— 

“T know an old wife, lean and poor, 
Her rags scarce held together; 
There strode a-stranger to her door, 
And it was windy weather.” 
Should he be so indiscreet, a retort courte- 
ous would be (from Scott’s famous poem), 
“Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young 
Lochinvar?” 

If refreshments be served, 

sigh: 


embodying an 


some one may 


“Oh, for festal dainties spread, 

Like my bowl of milk and bread,” 
and either host or another guest may re- 
spond with the next couplet. 

“Pewter spoon and bowl of wood | 

On the doorstone; gray and rude.’ 
Or, if the more insinuating verse be ten- 
dered 
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“O woman, at the evening board 
So gracious, sweet and purring, 
So happy while the tea is poured, 
So blest while spoons are stirring!’’ 

If she has no ready pleasantry on tongue 
tip to meet it, it will be frierdly for a neigh-’ 
bor to help her out of her dilemma with 
such a speech as, 

“The hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand tnat rules the world.’’ 

The entire conversation of the evening is 
carried on through the medium of quota- 
tions, and whoever slips into original talk- 
ing has to originate a rhyme for his més- 
take. Example: A woman chat had once 
been a resident of the village met an old 
schoolfellow at one o£ these gatherings, 
long years after both were married. She 
held out both hands with a heanty, 

“After so long an absénce, 
At last we meet again!” 
Instead of finishing the verse, 
‘Does the meeting give us pleasure, 
Or does it give us pain?” 
or replying in Maud Muller’s ere 
“Of all sad words of tongue 
The saddest are these, ‘It ml ht news been,’ ” 
and so giving the company the impression 
that they once had been betrothed, he éx- 
claimed, “Anna! Is it you?” 
The fine he paid was: 
“Tt came to this booky party, 
Resoived to do my best, 
A-thinking and a-talking 
My wittiest, prettiest. 
But I met a lovely vision, 
That turned my head complete,— 
That took me off, instamter, 
My literary feet.” 





Dumb Crambo. 
H. W. M. 





How many children now know this favor-.- 
ite game of my girlhood? A arge company . 
—10 or 12 a®@ least—is needed to have the 
game at its best. About half the Players 
leave the room. The others decide on sime 
short word, of -many rhymes, and amnoufce 
that they have thought of a word which 
rhymes with “that,” for instance. 

The actors then aet out ail the rhymes 
for ‘‘that” which they can think of—all in 
pantomime, the first party guessing each 
word. Suppose the word thought of is 
“bat.’”’ The players act “rat,” “hat,” “chat,” 
and others until finally they Hit upon “bat.” 
Then the actors return and the other party 
retires, 

There is no attempt at dressing up, and 
the fun is in following one word with anoth- 
er as quickly as the first is guessed. Once 
we acted “brook” by a string of girls wrig- 
gling over the floar, and the same nanto- 
mime passed for “snake.” No talking is 
allowed, except in guessing the words, and 
the game keeps both sides busy thinking. . 





What the Old Clock Says. 
T.- W- BURGESS. 





Tick—tock—tick—tock, 
It is eight o’ the clock! 
Tick—tock—tick—tock, 
Come hang up your sock 
And scamper away to bed! 
Flit to the borderland Q’ reaans, 
To the slumberland o’ nod, 

Where mischievous elves are ruled, I trow, 
By the witch with a golden rod; 
Where goblins stray and fairies play 
Till night and the staps have fied. 


Tick—tock—tick—tock, 
It is twelve o’ the clock! 
Tick—tock—tick—tock ; 
Did Santa Claus knock?— 
And even the mice asleep! 
Sure, ’tis the jolly old saint himself, 
To the very identical wink! 
And he’s just as jolly and just as fat, 
Though the chimneys all may shrink! 
Upon his back the same old pack, 
I know to be just as deep. 


Tick—tock—tick—tock, 
It is five o’ the clock! 
Tick—tock—tick—tock, 
Come, look at your sock, 
And say if I said nog true! 
Look for yourself at the funny thing, 
At the shapeless form and fat! 
Did ever a self-respecting sock 
Get inte a form like that,— 
Unless Saint Nick at midnight tick, 
Had slipped down the chimney flue? 





Mrs Youngwife (to appealing _tramp): 
Here, my poor man, are some of my own 
homemade biscuits, You wil!l find the saw 
and ax in the woodshed. Tramp (exam- 
ining the biscuitsy: Holy Moses, mum! 


- Are they as bad as that? 
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Christmas Acrostic. 


RICHARDSON. 
Someone’s coming here to-night! 
Alice, Mollie, Jack and Dwight, 
Nestled snug on pillows downy ,— 
'TYs not either fay or brownie. 
After lights are turned down low, 


HELEN M, 


Comes, across the sparkling snow, 
Lightly drawn by reindeer fleet, 
A most welcome friend to greet. 
Unto all as gifts he brings 

Sleds, and toys, and lots of things. 


Soul-stirring Music. 


EXCELSIOR, 





While my letters to the Table have never 
contained any brilliant thoughts or start- 
ling information, it is, nevertheless, sweet 
to be allowed an interchange of opinions 
and feelings with those more gifted than 
ourselves. I very much regret that our 
lives are thrown so far apart that only 
through the medium of the pen can we 
know each other. But wherever the drift- 
ing tide of life may place us, the good ad- 
vice and kind words of sympathy given by 
the Tablers must ever be held in sweet re- 
membrance by even the humblest of those 
around the Table. 

How many of the Tablers love music? 
This is certainly the musical age, and to 
its ennobling influences may be attributed 
much advancement. While statuary and 
painting are not neglected, by any means, 
yet they do not receive the attention from 
this age that music does. Nothing brings 
out the dormant energies, quells the fierce 
nature, or fires the soul with love ofshome 
and God, as soul-stirring music. Banjo 
music is one of the latest fads, and if one 
cannot play on that instrument, then they 
should play banjo music on the piano, The 
Banjo, by Melnotte, is as nice a duet as one 
wishes to have, and not very difficult. 
Moonlight in the Forest, by Meyer, is all 
that its name suggests. Alpine Storm, by 
Kunkel, is as grand as a mountain storm 
and a delicious love song can make it. The 
Music Box, by Leibich, transforms the pi- 
ano into a veritable music box. Still easier 
pieces to play are Romany Rye Waltz, by 
Drayton; March, by Turner, and Nightin- 
gale’s Echo Song, by Snow. They are all 
pretty and favorites. 

Have any of the Tablers a well-ruled 
blank book, with numbered pages, in which 
they write reviews of any beoks they read? 
I have one, and think that it is‘a good 
Plan. and it also serves a useful purpose, 
by leading one to read only the best books 
and to read them understandingly. Such 
a book should be made worthy of a place 
upon the book shelf. It will not only show 
others your choice of books, but how well 
you read them. Such a book is worthy of 
a good preface, and who among the Ta- 
blers will be kind enough to write an ap- 
propriate one? 





The Young Folks’ Table. 


“All Right’’—Did any of you ever coast 


down a hill on a sled? I did and the sled 
struck a stone and I went head first into 








a snowdrift. Girls, I think birds on. hats 
are all right, and feathers also.—[{Bashful 
oy. 


A Soldier—For a long time I have desired 


to write a short article in reply to one I saw 
from a Tabler in South Carolina, I was 
a soldier stationed at Greenville during the 
winter of ’98-’99, and well remember the 
places of interest mentioned by him. I 
have some copies of the Greenville News, 





. 


‘OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


and even now I read with pleasure the ar- 
ticles printed concerning my regiment. 
Well, Hyacinth, if I may be permitted, I 
will suggest some mottoes for your class: 
“Vestigia nulla retrorsum’”’. (No footsteps 
backward), “Corona delectis veniet’” (A 
crown to the deserving), ‘‘Fortiter, fideliter, 
feliciter” (Bravely, faithfully, successfully). 
[Hawk Eye. 


May Bell’s Snap-shot—Will step in just 
long enough to ask the Tablers if they can 
give the definitions to the words “pupil,” 
“scholar” and “student.” It may seem 
simple, but I dare say not four out of 10 
will give them all correctly. Our ‘“Prof’’ 
gave the words to us to define and I do 
not think one in the class had them all cor- 
rect, not excepting myself. I wrote a let- 
ter some time ago, but the monster got it. 
Say, I bet he needs a pair of false teeth. I 








David Harum and some parts I do not like 
at all. I like Ivanhoe. Our composition 
class is writing compositions on it this 
year. I love to fish, and my conscience 
never bothers me while I fish. While at 
the lake camping, sometimes we went for a 
day at a time fishing. I do not consider it 
any more cruel to take a fish out of the wa- 
ter to kill it than to cut a chicken’s head 
off.—-[Miss Ivan. 





The Mistletoe—Among the high oaks of 
this state, on some gigantic limb, is found 
the mistletoe. In swamps it grows lower 
than on the upland. It' also grows on 
smaller trees in swamps and is more pro- 
lific there. Little birds, I have seen, delight 
to play in mistletoe, the sparrow being most 
conspicuous. They pluck the berries or 
seeds from the mistletoe, and I have never 
been able to tell whether they eat them or 








MAY BELL’S 


bear no ill-will to him, but I sent 10 cents 


for membership fee to a corresponding club. . 


Did the monster eat it, too? I hope not, 
for I would like very much to belong to a 
club. Will send a sample of my snapshots. 
[May Bell. 

&&May Bell.s application is on file and 
her circle will soon be formed. 





German—Like the girl Auntie writes 
about, I am a graduate of a high school, 
having finished my course three years ago, 
and now I am in the poultry business, en- 
joying it greatly. I find life on the farm 
is the most healthful, and would not ex- 
change with my city cousins for a great 
deal. Like Der Schule Lehrer, 1 have stud- 
ied German, and held it as my favorite sub- 
ject. I can read, speak and write German 
and will sign myself—[Ein Land Madchen. 





Addresses Wanted—Mabel Wyckoff and 
Farmer’s Daughter have sent 10c each to 
join the Table. There is no charge for this. 
If they want to belong to letter circles, or 
have their money returned, they must send 
us their addresses. 


Composition Without Adjectives—If any 
of you ever have a party, you want to 
write a composition leaving out the adjec- 
tives (of which there should be many), let- 
ting someone else supply them. When the 
composition is read you will find some very 
laughable things in it. Ladie Belle, bil- 
liards are all right. I have-played many a 
game. They are one of my favorite games. 
I think that, to some extent, they teach 
you to aim and shoot straight. I also play 
ecards and ‘dance, and I have never thought 
there was any harm in either. I do not 
think you have to mingle with anyone you 
do not want to at a dance, any more than 
at any other place. I like some parts of 








SNAP-SHOT 


not. The mistletoe shows to the best ad- 
vantage during a snow in winter. Every- 
thing is covered white but the mistletoe 
swinging on the limbs. It appears that the 
snow does not adhere to the mistletoe very 
much. Whether it be too limber to sustain 
the weight, I do not know. I have seen 
and handled a lot where men had felled 
large caks and were sawing it up into board 
timber. Some of the girls around the Table 
have asked for a sprig of mistletoe as a sou- 
venir. I was a little amused when I read 
it. In all of the homes I have ever been in, 
I have never seen a southern girl with such 
a souvenir.—[Demetrius, 





THE MONSTER’S OBITUARY. 
An Editor sat toasting his shins 
In an easy chair by the fire, 
While near him the monster, with visage grim, 
Was just about to expire. 


He’d been stuffed on poetry too much 
(The monster, not the ‘‘Ed’’). 
He’d -had it for breakfast, dinner and lunch— 
Which killed the monster dead. 
Epitaph. 
Here lies a monster with visage grim. 
His appetite was his only sin. 
MARCIA. 





Choosing Subjects—Wasn’t “An ‘Old’ Ta- 
bler’s Views” fine! I am going to school 
now, so don’t have so much time to read 
as many of the Tablers have. .I am-in the 
senior class, and as the time is almost here 
when we have to. choose our subjects, I 
want to ask if some more of the Tablers 
won’t please send some subjects. The only 
subject that I can ‘think of, that I like, I 
found in these columns.: If that other mem- 
ber of the Table can’t get the picture of 
Angeline, daughter gf Chief Seattle, I have 
one which I will send, also the picture of 
two little Indian children.—[Beth. 
















ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Plight 


of the 
Democracy 


and the Remedy 


By Former President 


GROVER 
CLEVELAND 


The Audience of the Diplomats, by Hon. 
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Steve Larkin, Cowboy. 


By Will Templer, Author of Captain Jack, 
A Primary Teacher and Other Stories. 


CHAPTER IL 

The crowd around the stove had given 
Bannister rapt attention during his recital, 
and when he had finished, comments, more 
or less favorable to Mrs Larkin, were not 
lacking. Hank Stevens was in the midst 
of a spirited description of how the lady 
in question had once turned down a_ too 
inquisitive female gossip, when the atten- 
tion of all was drawn in an entirely new 
direction. 

A man, an entire stranger, had entered 
the room and was making his way toward 
the group around the stove. There are 
many men whose appearance in a crowd of 
strangers attracts little or no attention. 
Of the passersby in the street, 49 are not 
given even a glance, but the 50th man has 
something in his face, his figure or his bear- 
ing that commands attention, and one finds 
himself turning to gaze after the stranger, 
vaguely wondering the while who and what 
this man is, where he is going and what his 
business may be. 

Of such impressive personality was the 
stranger who walked so unceremoniously 
into the village store at Wyncross, that 
memorable October evening. He was a 
man of perhaps 40, of more than medium 
hight, and with a figure erect and well- 
knit. 

Almost anyone would have called him a 
fine looking man, but the close student of 
human character could scarcely have 
failed to detect cruelty, cunning and ava- 
rice in every feature of that keen face. 
From under dense, jutting eyebrows a pair 
of close-set, black eyes looked shiftily out. 
The face was pale, almost to ghastliness, 
and was unrelieved by beard or mustache. 
Once, while in the room. he removed his 
cap for an instant, thus displaying a close- 
cropped head, with several scars seaming 
the scalp. 

The stranger advanced to -the middle of 
the room, with quick, short steps, casting 
glances about as he came, and _ stopping 
short, addressed himself to Selton. ‘“‘Nice 
night,’”’ he said, by way of introductiom 

“Very fine,” returned Selton, bowing po- 
litely, his keen eyes, as was his habit, tak- 
ing in everything of and about the new- 
comer. For an instant the gaze of the 
two men met and the eyes of the stranger 
shifted to the group about the stove. 

“Anyone know a man named: Larkin 
about here?” he asked. 

Nearly everybody present feeling himself 
addressed, a babel of affirmatives arose. 

“This man’s name is Stephen,” the 
stranger explained. Again a half-dozen 
voices claimed the honor of imparting in- 
formation, but as usual, old Bannister ob- 
tained precedence and kept his lead. 

“Same man,”’ he piped. ‘Tall, good-look- 
in’, dum nice feller. Ust to be a cowboy. 
Mebbe you're a relative of Steve’s?” 

‘“‘Mebbe I ain’t,”’ retorted the man, a dis- 
agreeable smile flitting over his face. 

Peter was beaten but not vanquished. 
“Ah, then,” he said, blandly, ‘“‘you’re a 
friend of his’n, like 'nough.”’ 

The man’s expression became absolutely 
tigerish in its malignance, and it was with 
evident difficulty that he stifled a 
motion of impatience. ‘‘He ‘might’ be,’”’ he 
said, coolly, and turning to Poole, demand- 
ed, ‘“‘How far does Larkin live from here?’ 

“*Bout half a mile,”’ was the ready re- 
sponse. 

“Can you direct me to his place?’ 

“Guess I kin. Turn to yer left ’round the 
tavern, an’ foller yer nose. When yeh come 
to a white house’ with big new, yaller barns 
back of it, that’s Steve's.” 

“Steve ain’t to home,” put in Bannister, 
anxious for another chance, ‘“‘but we're ex- 
pectin’ of him ev'ry minnit. He’s sure to 
stop here fur his mail, so if you want—’”’ 

“Never mind!”’ the stranger interrupted, 
shortly, and throwing another hasty glance 
around, he marched out of the room with 
the same short, decided step that had so 
marked his coming. 

“Who do you think that feller was, Mr 
Selton?’’ Poole asked, as soon as the man 
was out of hearing. 

Selton thought for a moment, without re- 
plying, then he said slowly: “I am sure I 
don’t know. I wish I did. That he is an 


enemy of Larkin’s, I am certain. He could 
not have explained: that fact to better ar- 
vantage, had he said so in so many words. 
To me, he had every appearance of an es- 


ader! 
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caped convict, and I think he is. At least, 
had I beeg placed as some of you men were, 
I should not have been so anxious to give 
him information.” 

A silence fell upon the company, all of 
whom had more than once been witnesses 
of Selton's far-sightedness and sagacity. To 


the most of those there, his mere suspi- © 


cions presented themselves as facts, and 
the thought that some of them had unwit- 
tingly wronged the generous and popular 
Larkin, hung heavily on their spirits. 

Charles Barker, a cool, level-headed man, 
and so intimately associated with Selton as 
to be known as the latter’s “right bower,” 
was not so willing to accept everything for 
granted, and broke the silence by asking, 
“Are you sure he was an escaped convict?” 

“I did not say I was sure,’ was the re- 
sponse, “but there was every indication of 
the fact. If ever man had the prison lock- 
step, that man had it. His hair, too, had 
a prison crop, and his face a prison shave.” 

“All close-cropped, smooth-shaven men 
are not escaped convicts,” suggested Bar- 
ker. 

“No, but all convicts are close-cropped, 
smooth-shaven men,’ was the quick re- 
sponse. 

Barker was fond of hearing his friend 
dwell on such points of interest, and he re- 
turned to the charge: “Did you observe 
anything else about the man that would 
warrant your thinking him a convict?” he 
asked. 

“His was a healthy face, yet it had not 
a tinge of color, the effect of long, close 
confinement.”’ 

_ “Was that all?” 

“Not quite. This is scarcely the time of 
year when men have their hair cropped 
close to their heads, especially when their 
scalps are seared and scarred as this fel- 
low’s was. One long red scar was un- 
doubtedly caused by a bullet. I have seen 
many convicts in my life, and can hardly 
be mistaken. Like men in other walks in 
life, they unconsciously form a class, of 
the characteristics of which they all par- 
take, to a greater or less degree.” 

“Maybe ¢his one’s time is out,’’ suggest- 
ed a voice. 

‘“‘Possibly,”’ Selton assented, “but I hard- 
ly think so. His shifty, uneasy eyes are 
not those of an honest man, while his quick, 
nervous starts, and his trick of throwing 
rapid, suspicious glances about, would indi- 
cate that he fears arrest, and looks upon 
every man as a possible pursuer.”’ 

“Mr Selton,” put in Bannister, ‘‘how’d 
y’ know he had them scars on his scalp?” 

“I saw them when he lifted his cap to 
scratch his head.” 

“So’d I,” sighed Peter, eminently satis- 
fied with even this small crumb of distinc- 
tion. 


When the laugh at Bannister’s expense _ 


had subsided, Selton said, in a serious tone: 
“Friends, I may be foolish, but I can’t help 
thinking that this man means mischief to 
our friend Larkin, perhaps to his wife. As 
both Steve’s men are at the junction await- 
ing the coming of the cattle, Mrs Larkin 
and her female help must be alone. If this 
fellow does mean to make trouble for the 
family, he is as liable to begin his work 
at the farm as he is to waylay Steve on 
his way home. I propose that one or two 
of us go up to Steve’s house to see that the 
women are not disturbed, the rest to remain 
here to give him warning.” 

Barker gave Ned Palmer a glance, and 
the two left the room together, old Ban- 
nister’s parting advice being to the effect 
that “ef that tarnal crop-headed_ galoot 
come a-nosin’ around fer trouble,” to ‘‘jes’ 
hev Mis’ Larkin take a raise out of him 
with her new-fangled gun, when his hide 
wouldn’t be good fer anything but bottoms 
fer collanders.”’ 

After the departure of his friends, Selton 
was manifestly uneasy. It was growing 
late, and Larkin should soon put in an ap- 
pearance. The sitters at the store sym- 
pathized with his mood, watching him si- 
lently with anxious glances, on his frequent 


_trips to the door, where he strained his 


eyes into the black night and listened in- 
tently for the hoof beats of a coming horse, 
At length his vigilance seemed rewarded. 
He turned from the door, which he left 
ajar, coming toward his companions, with 
the clouds disappearing from his face. 

“Steve just rode under the shed,” he an- 
nounced. ‘He'll be in, in a moment.” 

Scarcely had the words left his lips, when 
there came te the ears of the watchers, the 
‘sound of men’s ‘voices in angry altercation. 
Then. a pistol shot rang out; followed a 
moment after by a shriek of ‘‘Murder!t Mur- 
Murder!”’ 








Selton caught up a,lighted lantern and, 
followed by everyone in the building, ran 
to the shed. 

Steve Larkin was there, a handsome, stal- 
wart figure, holding by the bridle a shy- 
ing horse, and on the ground, writhing in 
the agony of a violent death, was the 
stranger who had called at the store an 
hour before. One sleeve of Larkin’s coat 
was stained with blood, and horror was de- 
picted on his pale face and in his wide, dry 
eyes, 

{To Be Continued.] 








Our Letter Club Officers. 





J. .C. BAKER, PRESIDENT A A LETTER CLUB. 

The progress of our American Agri- 
culturist leter club has been very sat- 
isfactory, all things considered. Not 
as many of the circles have reported 


as we would like to have up to this time, 
but with such wide territory to cover and 
so many circles to reach, and this through 
the circle secretaries, it is necessarily slow 
work to perfect such an organization as we 
have undertaken. Our secretary has been 


faithful, painstaking and solicitous, even 
to the extent of sacrificing her time. Our 
treasurer has been very efficient and has 


proved by his efforts in behalf of the club 
to be the right man for the place. Our 
annual election of officers takes place this 
month, and it is important that circles, 
through their respective secretaries, report 
with the annual dues to our club secre- 
tary, as all circles in good standing will be 
entitled to vote for the new officers. ‘In 
voting for officers,” says the constitution, 
“the members of the respective circles will 
write their choice on paper, send to their 
respective secretaries, who will mail them 
to the national secretary, who, when all 
have reported, will canvass the full vote, 
record and report the same to the presi- 
dent, who will announce through the paper 
the results.”’ 


NOW ALL VOTE! 


The present board of officers, whose effi- 
ciency the Editor can commend as heartily 
as does President Baker his associates, is 
made up as follows: President, J. C. Bak- 
er, Richfield, Ill; vice-president, Miss F. 


Adele Masterson, Box 31, Chester, N Y; 
secretary, Miss Mary I. Noble, Monson, 
Mass; treasurer, William K. Vreeland, 


Belews Creek, Mo. Can the association pos- 
sibly do better than re-elect-them? The 
Editor believes not. We have got books 
prepared and affairs in good running order, 
but have had no chance yet to demonstrate 


their ability to manage their several de- 
partments. . 
A considerable number of circles _ still 


remain outside the association, owing ap- 
parently to a misunderstanding as to the 
conditions for joining. The constitution, in 
Article 5, Section 1, says that a circle, in 
order to become a member of the club, shall 
furnish through its secretary the data men- 
tioned in Article 3, Section 3, Which reads 
as follows: “The secretary shall keep in a 
book properly prepared the name, number 
and motto of circles, the addresses of their 
circle members’ and the rostra of 
officers of letter circles, these data 
to be furnished him by the secretaries of 
the respective circles, and the furnishing 
of these data by the circle secretary to the 
club secretary in the form prescribed, to 
be a condition of the circle’s membership 
in the club.” 

Nothing is said here about the paying of 
a circle’s dues being requested for member- 
ship in the club, and so, whatever the un- 
derstanding may have been, in recent dis- 


cussion, the matter of dues will not 
hereafter stand in the way of club mem- 
bership for any circle. That is to say, 


as soon as any circle shall furnish the club 
secretary with these few facts, the circle 
shall be a member of the club, and its 
members shall be entitled to badges if they 
want them, 

All that we are waiting for before send- 
ing the badges to a considerable number 
of appticants, is word from the national 
secretary that their respective secretaries 
have furnished these data and therefore 
that they are entitled to full membership 
and their badges. The annual dues of five 
cents per member to the national associa- 
tion, to defray the: expenses of that. body, 
mainly for postage and stationery for the 
secretary, the treasurer and the president,’ 


should be collected. and forwarded as 
promptly .as possible by the circle 
secretaries. 








A Christmas Dinner. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





MENU. 


Oyster soup 
Salted nuts Olives Celery 
Roast turkey, bread stuffing, giblet gravy 
Plum jelly Cranberry jelly Spiced peaches 
Mashed potatoes Baked squash 
Scalloped cauliflower 
Cabbage and walnut salad Cheese wafers 
Plum pudding Mince pie 
Christmas cake Hickory nut cakes 
Coffee 
Fruit Nuts Bonbons 

Oyster Soup: Strain all the liquor from 
2 ats oysters, add 1 teacup hot water and 
let come to a boil. Add seasoning to taste, 
and then the oysters. Cook about five min- 
utes from the time they begin to simmer, 
until they “ruffle.” Stir in 2 tablespoons 
butter (when melted), pour into a hot tu- 
reen, then stir in 1 qt boiling milk, and 
serve at once, with thin brown bread sand- 
wiches. Chopped sour pickles and tomato 
catsup are frequently served with oyster 
soup, but the combination is not one to be 
recommended from a dietetic point of view. 

Roast Turkey: Prepare the turkey in the 
usual manner. Remove the crusts from a 
small loaf of stale bread and grate very 
fine. Mix in 1 tablespoon salt, 2 teaspoons 
summer savory, 1 tablespoon minced pars- 
ley, 1 cup melted butter and 2 well-beaten 
eggs. Fill the inside and crop of the tur- 
key lightly and sew up. Rub all over with 
soft butter, dredge with flour and lay in 
a baking pan, breast down. Put 4 table- 
spoons butter and 1 qt hot water in the pan, 
and baste the turkey with this every 15 


minutes. At the end of an hour turn the 
turkey over, breast up. The oftener the 
turkey is basted, the more tender and 


juicy it will be. The oven should be kept 
hot, as much of the heat is lost each time 
the door is opened. Boil the giblets until 
tender, mince fine, and when the turkey is 
removed from the pan add the minced gib- 
lets and the water in which they were 
cooked, to the water in the pan. Thicken 
with flour, season to taste and let boil on 
the top of the stove for five minutes, stir- 
ring constantly. 

Scalloped Caulifiower: Tie the cauli- 
flower in a piece of white cheesecloth and 
boil in slightly salted water for 20 min- 
utes. Cut into small sprigs, rejecting the 
main stalk altogether. Set these 
closely together in a _ buttered bak- 
ing dish, pour melted butter over 
them and _ “sift fine crumbs thickly 
upon the top. Bake in a good oven until 
nicely browned. This may be prepared for 
baking, the day before Christmas. 

Cabbage.and Walnut Salad: Remove the 
center and the outside leaves from a well- 
shaped head of cabbage, and trim the shell 
to stand firmly on a salad dish. Shred 1 
cup of the center very fine and let stand in 
cold water until well crisped. Cut 2 cups 
celery in fine shreds, and crisp in water. 
When ready to serve, drain the cabbage 
and celery, and dry on a cloth. Add 2 cups 
English walnut meats, broken in pieces and 
moisten with a cream dressing. 

Cream Dressing: Mix together .% table- 
spoon each mustard and salt, 4% tablespoon 
sugar, 1 egg slightly beaten, 3 tablespoons 
melted butter, % cup cream and %4 cup 
lemon juice or vinegar. Cook over hot 
water until the mixture thickens, strain 
and let get very cold. 

Plum Pudding: Use 1 1b seeded raisins 
chopped fine, 1 lb well washed and dried 
currants, % lb bread crumbs, % Ib flour, 
% Ib finely minced beef suet, 3 beaten eggs, 
¥% Ib citron and lemon peel cut in shreds, 
% nutmeg grated, 1 teaspoon ginger, 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder, and just enough 
sweet milk to moisten well. Mix all to- 
gether, dip a pudding bag or cloth in hot 
water, dredge with flour, put in the pud- 
ding, tie securely and boil steadily for 
three hours. Serve with any nice, sweet 
sauce. Grape juice is excellent for flavor- 
ing the sauce. 

Christmas Cake: Take 1 cup butter, 2 
cups brown sugar, 1 cup molasses, 6 cups 
flour, 1 cup sour cream or milk, 3 eggs, 1 
teaspoon soda, 1 Ib seeded raisins, 1 Ib 
cleaned currants, %4 Ib citron, 2 nutmegs 
grated; 1 tablespoon each cloves and mace: 
his. will make one large cake or two small 
ones. Ice with white icing, and ornament 
with citron cut to imitate holly leaves, and 
small red candies for berries. 

Hickory Nut Cakes: One cup butter, 2 
of sugar, 3 of flour, 1 of sweet milk. whites 


J 





THE GOOD COOK 


of 7 and yolks of 2 eggs, 1 teaspoon soda, 
2 of cream tartar, 1 pt hickory nut meats, 
rolled and sprinkled with flour. The whites 
of the eggs should be beaten to a stiff 
froth. Bake in small pans. These are de- 
licious. If preferred they may be iced, and 
decorated with halved hickory nut meats. 


Holiday Confectionery. 


- CARRIE MAY ASHTON. 








Chocolate Caramels: One cup molasses, 
% cup light brown sugar, % cup milk, % Ib 
chocolate, 1 large tablespoon butter. Boil 
until mixture will harden in cold water. 
Pour in a flat, buttered tin, and before it 
is hard, mark off in squares with a sharp 
knife. 

Caramels: One pint sweet cream, 2 Ibs 
sugar, 1 heaping teaspoon cream tartar. Stir 
gradually while cooking. Let mixture boil 
hard until it will harden in cold water, and 
flavor with vanilla. 

Nougat: One cup pulverized sugar and 
the juice of 1 lemon. Stir over the stove 
until mixture melts like molasses, but do 
not leave any lumps in it or it will grain. 
Add enough chopped almonds so it can be 
molded, place on a marble slab, roll out 
with a small rolling-pin which has been 
greased. Cut while warm into any shape 
desired. A pretty idea is to make a little 
house of this candy, fastening%it with frost- 
ing and filling it with whipped cream. 

Peanut Candy: One cup molasses, % cup 
brown sugar, 1 tablespoon vinegar, a piece 
of butter the size of a walnut. Just before 
it is done, stir in a pint of shelled peanuts. 
Cook until it will harden in water. Pour in 
a buttered tin and cut in bars. 


FREE 


A WONDERFUL SHRUB—CURES 


KIDNEY #0 BLADDER 


Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


Rey. A. C, Darling, Minister of the Gospel, under date 
of May 20th, writes from his home at North Constantia, 
Oswego county, New York: 

I have been troubled with Kidney and kindred diseases 
for sixteen years, and tried all 1 could get without re 
lief. Two and a half years ago 1 was taken with a se- 
vere attack of La Grippe, which turned to pneumonia, 
At that time my Liver, Kidneys, Heart and Urinary Ur 
gans all combined in what to me seemed their last at- 
tack. My confidence in man and medicine had gone. My 
hope had vanished, and all that was left me was a 
dreary life and certain death. At last I heard of Alkaris, 
and as a last resort I commenced taking it. At that 
time I was using the vessel as often as sixteen times in 
one night, without sleep or rest. In a short time to my 
astonishment, I could sleep all night as soundly as a 
baby, which I had not done in sixteen years before. 
What I know it has done for me I firmly believe it will 
do for all who will give Alkavis a fair trial. 1 most 
gladly recommend Alkavis to all. Sincerely yours, 

(Rev.) A. GC. DARLING, 

The venerable Mr. Joseph W. Whitten, of Woltboro, 
N. H., at eighty-five years of age, also testifies to the 
powers of Alkavis in curing severe Kidney and Bladder 
Disorders, Dropsy and Rheumatism. Hundreds of others 
give similar testimony. Many ladies also join in testify- 
ing to the wonderful curative powers of Alkavis in ‘Kid- 
ney and allied diseases, and other troublesome aftlictions 
peculiar to womanhood, which cannot with propriety be 
described here. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great Discov- 
ery for yourself, we will send you one Large UCase by 
mail Free, only asking that when cured yourself you will 
recommend it to others. It is a Sure Specific Cure and 
cannot fail. Address, The Church Kidney Cure Company, 
No. 541 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Milk Cans 


should be washed with 


GOLD DUST 


Washing Powder 


665 


it will save next day’s 
fresh milk from becom- 
ing prematurely sour. 
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Mother. 


MARGARET BARTLETT CABLE- 





My childhood fancy bade me trace 
A halo ’round thy queenly head. 

Nor art thou less Madonna grown, 
Now that my childhood days are fled. 


Over her Babe this Christmas Day, 
Bends the Christ-mother undefiled. 
Over my cradle bed, full oft 
Hast thou bent down to kiss thy child. 


The flying years have brought new grace 
To loving eyes and tender brow; 

And brighter than in childhood dreams, 
The halo’s light enrays thee now. 


I paint it in with glowing thought, 
I make it kiss thy silver hair. 
O mother, bend o’er me again, 
And let me place the nimbus there! 


The First Christmas Eve. 
FROM ‘‘ JESUS, THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH. 
PUBLISHED BY SCRIBNER. 





” 





And thou wilt remember that Joseph had 
come to, Bethlehem to be counted, and that 
they had to lodge in a stable, not because 
they were so poor, but because the village 
inn was full. 

And that very night Jesus was born! In 
a stable, in the month of December, 
among straw, and with animals near. And 
Mary took the little child and wrapped him 
in baby clothes and laid him softly in a 
manger—a little box out of which horses 
eat—which served for his first cradle. And 
Joseph had more mats put up to keep 
away the cold, and a little lamp hung upon 
a string that those who came might see 
their way. 

Out in the starry night a band of shep- 
herds watched their.sheep on the green 
plains below Bethlehem; hardy men, who 
had to guard their flocks, for they were 
near a desert where there were wild ani- 
mals, 

The clothing of these shepherds was of 
coarse cloth, some having warm coats made 
of sheepskin with the wool inside, and on 
their heads were bright colored kerchiefs 
that scarcely hid their tangled hair; and 
they. had large loose cloaks that they 
could wrap around them and sleepin. The 
night was chilly, and as they sat around 
the fire which they had lighted to scare 
wild animals away, the silence of the wide 
plains was broken only by the bleating of 
the sheep close by, or the howling of a dis- 
tant wolf; the clear stars quivered and 
flashed and the moon shone like a bow of 
crystal in the blue. Suddenly one of the 
shepherds, who had been looking at the 
sky, uttered a*cry of surprise, and spring- 
ing to his feet, stood pointing upward. 
And soon they were all standing gazing at 
the figure of a beautiful angel that, with 
wide, outstretched wings, came swiftly 
down the skies, making all light around 
him. He was coming’ toward Bethlehem, 
toward the plains! toward them! And 
then he came so near that they could not 
Yok upon his brightness, but they knew 
that he was standing on the grass beside 
them, for a golden glory from heaven 
ghone round about them. 

“Be not afraid,” the angel said, “for I 
bring you good tidings of great joy to all 
the people. Jesus, the Christ, is born to- 
day in Bethlehem! And this is how you 
will know him. You will find him, a little 
child, wrapped in baby clothes, and lying 
in a manger.” And as he spoke his face 
shone, for this was the most joyful mes- 
sage he had ever carried. 

They had never seen such a _ shining 
form, nor heard so sweet a voice, and were 
fillled with amazement that such a lovely 
being should give this glorious message to 
rough men like them. But he had scarcely 
ceased when they heard the sweetest music 
in the air that has ever come to earth— 
like the singing of a multitude of voices, 


faint and far away, and looking up, they ~ 


saw a host of angels, more than they 
could count, floating through the stars, 
down, down toward the green earth, with 
white robes trailing and shining wings 


outspread. And it was from them that the 
singing came. As they passed down into 
the open blue sky above the hills the shep- 
herds saw how lovely were their shapes, 
and listening in perfect silence, they 
heard them singing and singing again these 
beautiful words: 


“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men!” 
Words which have been sung by many 
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angel children on many a Christmas eve 
since then. 

The shepherds had never seen such a 
glorious sight, nor heard such sweet and 
thrilling music. The angels passed over 
the towers and roofs of sleeping Bethlehem 
and along the sky, and as they floated 
over their heads the whole air and earth 
seemed filled with the sound of their pure 
voicess and the plains were flooded with 
golden lights, as if a window in heaven 
had been opened over them. They watched 
the trail of their white robes and saw their 
joyful faces and heard the beat of their 
great soft wings. But they did not touch 
the plains, as the shepherds expected, but 
leaving the earth they rose again above the 
dark hills into the blue sky, passing 
through the throbbing stars, a milky way 
of angels beating their way upward toward 
the golden gates, the music of their voices 
sounding fainter and fainter; now heard, 
their 


now lost on the night wind, until 
bright trail faded among the Hghts of 
heaven and the music died away. The 


shepherds turned to the angel, but he was 
gone. 

Spreading his shining wings, he had 
joined the bright throng unnoticed as they 
gazed and there was nothing but dewy 
grass and rosy daisies where his feet had 
been. 

If thou wouldst remember this scene, 
learn to sing the beautiful hymn which 
says: , 

“Tt came upon the midnight clear, 

That glorious song of old, 
From angels bending o’er the earth, 
To touch their harps of gold; 
Peace be on earth, good will to men, 
And glory to heaven’s king! 
And the world in solemn silence lay, 
To hear the angels sing.”’ 
And when thou hearest songs in the night 
time at Christmastide think of the shep- 
herds out on the plains and of the angels’ 
song, and say these words over and over 
again to thyself: 

“Glory to God in the highest and on 

earth peace, good will toward men.” 


The Christmas Dinner Table. 


RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT. 








The following suggestions will, I am sure, 
be of use to many haqusekeepers who expect 
a merry gathering of friends at Santa Claus 
time, and wish to make the day the hap- 
piest one of aM the year to the little ones, 
and a cheery, joyous time for the “grown 
ups.” As the dinner is the important fea- 
ture of the day, it is well to have the dec- 
orations planned beforehand, so that the 
days before Christmas can be given to the 
culinary preparations, then the hostess can 
be free from care and anxiety when her 
guests arrive. 

Even if the dining room is plainly fur- 
nished, there is no need to worry. It can 
be made to look extremely pretty, with 
winter greenery artistically arranged in 
wreaths and garlands on the walls, with 
growing vines and plants screening the 
windows, and the room brightened with its 
bowls and vases of flowers. 

A snow cowered Santa Claus placed in 
the center of the table, will please the chil- 
dren and make them exclaim with delight. 
The unique figure is some trouble to make, 
but the time and labor spent is fully repaid 
when one sees the Pleasure he gives to 
others. Make, from strong white muslin, 
a body cut after a pattern of a rag doll, 
only very much broader and about two 
feet high. Stuff solid with bran. Take an 
old umbrella handle, cut it the required 
length, fasten to the center of the body, 
and mount by boring a hole in.a thick 
square block of wood. Fasten the stick 
securely into it. Paint the face with col- 
ored chalk, taking care to make the cheeks 
of an extra ruddy hue. Make a long flowing 
beard, bushy hair and eyebrows, of cotton 
picked loose, place a fur cap on his head, 
cover with a long red flannel coat, and 
button it from top to bottom, so that there 
will be no need of a covering for legs or 
feet. Attach to his back a pack filled 
with mottoes and candy animals, and if 
the arms are placed in a position to hold 
comical toys, and these are distributed 
later, it will cause much jollity and fun. 


Cover the block on which the jolly old fel- 
low stands, with cotton pulled into flakes, 
surround him with boughs of greens, and 
after painting Santa Claus and the greens 
with thin liquid glue, sprinkle liberally with 
powdered isinglass and common salt. 

A centerpiece exactly suited to the holi- 





day Christmas season, is a miniature tree 
firmly placed in a pot covered with green 


tissue paper. Have the branches decked 
with wee stockings filled with bonbons and 
tied with red satin ribbon, cornucopias 
made of red cardboard, bearing on the out- 
side a greeting in gilt lettering, and inside 
pretty little gifts from Santa Claus land. 
Or, there can be silvered or gilded walnuts 
tied with green ribbons of various shades, 
having concealed within the smallest of 
small dolls and whistles for the youngsters, 
and slips of paper with witty rhymes and 
conundrums written on them for the oth- 
ers. These will be a help to the hostess, 
as they will bring out conversation and do 
much to make the repast a success. Around 
the base of the tree arrange boughs of 
greens and bunches of holly laden with 
scarlet berries. If the holly is impossible 
to procure, cranberries can be strung on 
linen thread and twined in and out among 
the branches. 

Crystals and snowballs were the decora- 
tions at a dinner given by an inventive 
hostess. There was no chandelier above 
the table, but in its place was suspended 
a huge Japanese umbrella, covered on top 
and inside with sparkling sprays of greens. 
And hanging irregularly here and there 
from.the center and the points, were snow- 
balls made of cotton and covered with 
Jack Frost powder. The balls were held 
in place by invisible wires, and so realis- 
tic were they that it seemed as if, at any 
moment, the table might be covered with 
real snow. To make a more dazzling ef- 
fect the room was darkened and a princess 
lamp with a white shade stood lighted, at 
each end of the table. 

In the middle of the table was a pumpkin 
which had been painted white, and while 
moist, covered with diamond dust. It rest- 
ed on a glistening mat of frayed cotton. 
Surrounding the mat was a wreath of holly 


leaves and berries, also shining with the 
powder. The pumpkin was hollowed out 
and filled with smal® snowballs fashioned 


from cardboard, then covered with the cot- 
ton wool. When opened they were found 
to contain souvenirs in the shape of little 
silver ornaments. 

Beside every plate were white carnations, 
tied with white ribbon. White candles 
burned in crystal candlesticks and glass 
dishes held white candies, olives and nuts. 





A Cheap, Pretty Christmas Tree. 


MRS E. A, M. 





Let me tell you about a tree that cost 
only $2, and its making and . decorations 
were one long and lively “good time.” 

In the first place, I will say that it was 
made for country children, who were nat- 
ural, happy young things, not spoiled by 
having a houseful of playthings, or money 
to spend for every childish fancy. 

We formed a society, with mother for 
president, and Sister Mary for treasurer 
and executive, for she could make one 
penny do the work of two, in the most 
acceptable manner. 

Of course the tree was found in the woods, 
and cost us nothing but the trouble of cut- 
ting it down and setting it in position, in 
the parlor. The actual outlay of money 
was for two dozen candles, two dozen tin 
candle holders, some gay-colored tissue pa- 
per, gold and silver gilt paper, pink sugar 
and diamond powder. 

First we made the decorations, A quan- 
tity of the bright papers we cut into strips 
one-third of an inch wide and three or four 
inches long, and by the help of a little mu- 
cilage, made them into long chains. ‘ 
of the gilt and silvcr paper and some old 
box lids, we made cornucopias and candy 
boxes of all sorts and sizes, and filled them 
with candy and cracked nuts, popcorn and 
raisins: The girls made roses and pop- 
pies out of the colored paper, while the 
boys popped corn and threaded it into 
strings. Someone hunted up a lot of the 
strips of tin behind the hardware shop, and 
made long chains of it. All these things 
were fastened on the branches of the ev- 
ergreen tree, wound in and out, and stuck 
on the little rough knots. 

Of course the popcorn chains were the 
most decorativé of all, and made the tree 
look as if just out (or in) from a snow 
storm. The oranges, apples, doughnuts 
and homemade candies were fastened on 
the strongest houghs, and great balls of 
popeorn covered with gay tissue paper, or 
sprinkled with pink sugar, peeped out 
bravely from the green. 

To be sure, the Christmas tree is only 

















a medium for the regular holiday gifts, 
and these may be costly or not, as the fam- 
ily purse may decide. But with only a lit- 
tle trouble and a trifle more expense, it will 
add so much to the delight of both young 
and old. Many toys and games can be 
made at home. Among these are sliced an- 
imals, authors, anagrams, doll furniture, 
scrap-books, knitted reins for stick horses, 
bedroom slippers, doll hoods, mittens, pin- 
cushions, table mats, footstools, penwipers, 
spectacle cases,—in fact, the list is too long 
to finish here. I mention these merely to 
encourage the family to have a Christmas 
tree. 





One Christmas. 
H. W. M. 





More than 30 years ago it was, and very 
few are living of the merry party who 
gathered at the home of my father’s cousin, 
to see a Christmas tree. They weren’t so 
common then. Most of us hung our stock- 
ings by the fireplace, and the great, green 
tree, sparkling with candles and tinsel, was 
a wonderful sight. 

Not so many presents were given, I think, 
but every one was remembered, and my 
father’s gifts were each accompanied by a 
rhyme—full of fun, but affectionate, too— 
which added value to the simplest thing. 
I remember being greatly impressed with 
my young cousins’ wonderful doll house, 
with its rooms and furniture, staircase, real 
roof and chimney, but went home as con- 
tent as ever with my own plain, but very 
convenient one,—much better to play with, 
I thought, though the other was very gor< 
geous. 

The evening ended, as all our family par-< 
ties did, with songs, many of them quite 
unique, though some, like The Twelve Days 
of Christmas, I have heard elsewhere. A 
long walk home through the crisp air, with 
the snow crunching under our feet, and one 
more day was only a memory. 


The Good Man’s Sprinkle Cart. 
WILL P- SNYDER- 





I asked my papa t’other day, 
What was ’at awful sound 

’At shakes our house an’ frikens me, 
An’ tremmels all the ground. 

An’ why th’ sky gets very dark, 
When ’tisn’t night, but day; 

An’ why th’ lights shoot out th’ sky 
In such a dwedful way 


"At I must close my eyes tight, so— 
An’ hold my ears shut, too, 

To keep th’ lights an’ rumbles out— 
‘Cause I’m afraid. Ain’t you? 

But papa, he jess laughs at me, 


An’ says I mustn’t care, _ 
As it’s th’ Good Man’s sprinkle cart 
A-drivin’ thro’ th’ air. 


He says ten thousand horses pull, 
An’ that th’ awful sound 

Is when they’re running thro’ th’ sky, 
An’ the big wheels go ’round. 

But then, it makes me feel so ’fraid 
At when he cracks his lash; 

‘Cause ’at’s what papa says it is, 
"At makes th’ lightning flash. 

But I jess close my eyes tight, so— 
An’ hold my ears shut, too, 

To keep th’ lights an’ rumbles out, 
‘Cause I’m afraid. Ain’t you? 

But papa, he jess laughs at me,: 
An’ says I mustn't be. 

‘Cause God, who drives th’ sprinkle cart, 
Jess loves children like me. 


EE Ee 


A Pretty Story—I heard a pretty little 
story—a true one—the other day, which I 
am quite sure has never got into print. 
An American woman who has attained 
some success in literary work, was travel- 
ing in Italy. As the train moved rapidly 
toward Florence, the American, a stranger 


in a strange land, became nervous and 
anxious. The woman who occupied the 
seat back of her asked the cause of this 
nervousness. “I leave the train at FPlor- 
ence,’’ she said. “Come with me. I can 
help you.’ She took the American to her 


beautiful suburban home. She entertained 
her nicely for several days, since which 
time letters have been exchanged. She was 
Ouida, the novelist. The American? I shall 
not give her name.—[Evangeline. 





Discovered—If I am not mistaken I have 
discovered the personality of Will Templer. 
One morning, not long ago, a man came to 
my house, and when I entered the room, 
I challenged him and found him to be a 
brother Odd Fellow. In the conversation 
which followed, he asked my opinion of 
Captain Jack as a story. He said it was a 
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true story and took place on a hill opposite 
from where he lived, and by looking across 
the valley he could see the fires, and was 
acquainted with the real characters. You 
who live in New York state have met him 
when he came to your home to obtain sub- 
scribers to this paper. He said the author 
was a man .that is on the road, the same 
as he is,—and (I think) drives the same 
horse that he does. I wish I could write 
stories, but when I try, I can’t think of a 
thing worth writing about. Botany is my 
favorite study. I took it up when I was 
sick a few years ago, to while away the 
time, and found it very interesting. I 
would like to hear from other botanists.— 
[Rayzor. 
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Elgin Watches - 


possess every desirable modern 
improvement — are acknowl- f 
edged to be 


The World’s Standard 


in accurate time-telling and en- 
durance. Jewelers everywhere 
sell and warrant the 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgin 
An Elgin Watch always 
has the word “Elgin” en- 
graved on the works— 
fally guaranteed. 
Booklet Free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN, ILL. 














FREE RUPTURE GURE 


Wonderful Home Treatment That Cures 
Without Pain or Loss of Time. 

Dr. W.58. Rice, 348 N. Main 
St., Adams, N. Y., has in- 
vented a method that cures 
without pain, danger, op- 
eration or an hour’s loss of 
time from the day’s work. 
To avoid all questions of 
doubt he sends free to 
every sufferer a free trial 
of his method and there 
can be no earthly reason 
why anyone, rich or poor, 
should not avail them- 
selves ot this generous 
offer. As an instance of 
= this remarkable method, 
mag the cure of Charles Lange, 
Morris llis., is a wel- 
come piece of intelligence. 





CHARLES LANGE. 
Mr. Lange is a well preserved oid gentleman, 72 yrs.of age 
and for 18 yrs, had a bad double rupture which no treat- 
ment could cope with. After a short use of the Rice meth- 
od the left rupture healed entirely and the right was al- 


most closed in a few weeks. To-day he’s sound ase dollar 
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A Few Plain Facts 








ON THE CURABILITY OF CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA 
AND BRONCHITIS—FROM DR ROBERT HUNTER’S 
LECTURES ON LUNG DISEASES, 


I have made the lungs a specialty for 
nearly fifty years and know by experience 
that consumption is curable in all stages. 
By this I do not mean that it is curable 
in every case, for in some the patient’s con- 
stitution is so bad and broken down that 
no healing power is left in the body. But 
treated in its early stages, fully 95 per 
cent recover under antiseptic medicated air 
inhalations. 

But the mere act of inhaling some fra- 
grant nostrum is not what I mean by in- 
halation treatment. The remedies must be 
adapted to the disease and condition of each 
patient. The physician must have  thor- 
ough knowledge of medicines, be able to 
detect the different forms of lung disease 
and have experience in the action of in- 
haled remedies on the lungs or he cannot 
apply it with success. 

Consumption, to have the same chance 
of cure as other diseases, must be treated 
before serious injury has been done to the 
lung structures. Almost every case is seen 
in this stage by the patient’s family physi- 
cian, and if he knew the remedies to use, 
their strength, and how to apply them to 
the lungs, there would be few deaths by 
consumption, 

But what possible chance has anyone af- 
flicted with consumption under the care of 
physicians who never cured a case in their 
whole professional career. who confess that 
they have no curative treatment of their 
own, and no confidence in anything they 
can do for the disease? What moral right 
have they to treat consumption at all, or 
to permit their patients to believe they are 
striving to cure them when all they are 
doing is but a wretched system of pallia- 
tion of symptoms? 

Here is the real cause of this widespread 
mortality of consumption. Péople die of it 
because general physicians do not know 
its proper treatment and are wholly in- 
competent to cope with it. Before they can 
do so they must be retaught the principles 
of medical science which govern the treat- 
ment of all local diseases, and acting un- 
der them must discover, as I did, the reme- 
dies which when locally applied to the 
lungs, will kill their germs and heal the 
ravages they have made in that organ. 

I have given the world a positive cure for 
consumption in my antiseptic medicated air 
treatment, when applied before mortal le- 
sions have taken place. It is a treatment 
which places consumption in the list of 
curable maladies and renders their cure 
certain as other serious local diseases. By 
it healing and germicidal remedies are 
brought into direct contact with the inter- 
nal surfaces of the nose, throat, larynx, 
air tubes and cells of the lungs. It soothes 
the mucous lining of the breathing organs, 
arrests irritation and prevents inflamma- 
tion, while the antiseptics destroy the germ 
life on which the disease depends. 

In order to obtain Dr Hunter’s book, The 
Lungs and Their Diseases, free, it is nec- 
essary to mention this paper and address 
Dr Robert Hunter Association, 117 W 45th 
street, New York. 


$50 tigi 


: If you are out of employment, or employed 
re 
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diately. We can give you something to 
do that will make you $50 a month with- 
out any trouble. You can work right 
around your own home or travel if you 
wish. A Brand New Thing. A Big 
Money Maker. You will be surprised 
how easily you can make the above sum. 
Hundreds are making double that. Pos- 
sibly you can do it too. Send your name 
and address,anyhow. Pleaseinvestigate. 
Write to-day. 


ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


SEE LESELEEEELE 


1 Sead te ORANGE JUDD 
Agricultural Books thu, cxicage or 
New Yerk, for Complete Catalog. 


at unsatisfactory wages, write us imme- 
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Tatted Lace. 


B. A. W. 








This two-thread design is eSpecially 
adapted .for a handkerchief edge or for a 
turn-over collar to be worn with a stock, 
but may be used for any purpose where 
edging is required. No 70 or 80 thread 
should be used to produce a delicate ef- 
fect. 

Make a ring of 2 d¥k (double knots), short 
Pp (picot), 2 d k, long p, repeat till there are 
5 long p and 6 short p, 2 dk, draw. Fas- 
ten on spool from thread, make a chain 
of 4dk, p,4dk, p, 4d k, then with shut- 





tle a ring of 16 d k with a p between each 
2 dk, with the spool thread a ch of 4 dk, 
p, 44k, fasten to Ist long p of center ring, 
repeat ch of 4 dk, p, 4d k, and small rings 
till there are 6 rings, ch of 44k, p, 44k, 
p, 44k, join to center ring at top. All suc- 
ceeding scallops are a repetition of this, 
except that the last two small rings are 
joined to the corresponding rings in pre- 
ceding scallop at their centers instead of 
making a picot. 

The scallops can be applied by means of 
the picots on the upper edge. If for a col- 
lar it will take two strips of five scallops 
each for a medium size. Sew the two 
pieces to a narrow muslin band, leaving a 
little space between the strips. 


The Gift List. 


MARY BRADFORD. 








That humble little necessary the pen wi- 
per, is worthy of a place on anyone’s gift 
list, especially when some new idea can be 





usea in its development. The cuts give 
only a suggestion of what can be done. 
There are grotesque faces, seen now so 
much in bric-a-brac, the ‘unspeakable 
Turk,” with a red fez upon his head and 
his satanic majesty that would also be 
suitable. 

Draw or paint the design on chamois, then 
cut out neatly on the outlines, repeat the 
same design on another piece, or depict the 
back of the head, for the other cover and 
join at the top with several leaves of cha- 
mois cut in the same shape between the 
covers. The monk’s cowl should be done 
in brown, also the features and lines. Make 
the inside of the hood darkez than the out- 





side. The brownie’s cap should be red and 
the features. black. Do the owl in brown, 
and paint the Indian’s face in copper color, 
features in black, the head dress in red, 
band in black and feathers in bright colors. 

These same designs can be used in mak- 
ing a shaving case. The Indian is used just 
now for all kinds of decoration and is very 
pepular with the men. The treatment would 
be the same as for the penwiper, substitut- 





BUSY FINGERS 


ing tissue paper for the chamois leaves. 


Hight inches in length is a good size for. 


this latter purpose. 

The craze for golf has brought plaid into 
great favor. A pretty letter or card pocket 
for wall decoration is made of two pieces 
of cardboard 5 in square (or oblong if pre- 
ferred), covered on both sides with a pretty 
plaid silk in which red predominates, neat- 
ly overhanded together. Put the pieces to- 
gether with half-inch red satin ribbon, 
overhanding it to the sides so the pieces 
will be % in apart and suspend with a loop 
and bow of the ribbon. 

A hamdy little arrangement for protect- 
ing the points of scissors consists of a cork 
with a cover crocheted of silk in some bright 
color. Take a brass ring the size of the 
smallest end of-the cork, crochet this over 
closely in s c, the next row the same and 
continue thus till a tubing is made as long 
as the cork, insert the cork and narrow in 
the remaining rows so the top will fit the 
cork. Fasten and sew on a tiny bow of 
baby ribbon to match the silk. Cover two 
of these corks and fasten with bows to the 
ends of a piece of ribbon a little longer 
than a steel knitting needle, and a pretty 
and useful article to hald grandma’s knit- 
ting needles is the result. 


Crocheted Umbrella Skirt. 


MARY FRANCES HANNAH. 








This skirt is made in the popular umbrel- 
la or flare style, and is very handsome. Two 
colors are employed, blue and white, pink 
and white or pink and drab are effective 
combinations. To make it requires four 
skeins of color and three of white German- 
town and a long bone crochet hook. 

Ch 40 in color and make six rows in af- 
ghan stitch, that is, put hook through 2d 
ch, take up wool, draw through, hook in 
next st of ch, draw wool through and so 
continue till all the st have been picked 
up and are on the needle. To ‘work off’’ 
these st, draw wool through last loop, take 








up wool again and draw through 2 sts, re- 
peat till all the st are ‘worked off.’’ In 
the next row take up the upright loops of 
preceding row with the needle, the same 
as in the Ist row, and going back, work off 
as before. 

Now tie on white, pick up 30 st with white, 
work off, next row 27, next 24 (this white 
forms a gore), then 6 rows again of color, 
repeat gore and 6 rows of color till there 
are 18 gores. Finish the top for running in 
ribbon with ch 3, d c in every other st. Do 
not break wool in changing color. 

The flounce has a bias effect and is made 
separate from the main part of the skirt. 
The “bias’’ is secured by adding a stitch at 
the beginning of each row and dropping one 
at the end of each row. The afghan or tri- 
eot st is also used here. Begin with * 6 
rows color, 6 rows white, 12 rows color and 
white alternating, 1 row of each, * repeat 
between stars till there are 6 of these sec- 
tions. 

At bottom of main part of skirt ch 2, s c, 
in every st of afghan part, at top of flounce 
crochet the same. Now divide skirt and 
flounce into four equal parts and pin or 
baste together so the parts will exactly fit 
amd crochet together to form a cord, which 
will have the appearance of three rows of 
ch. This is done by putting hook through 
st at back below the ch. 

To finish the bottom s c in every tricot 
st and for the border shell of 4 dc in color 
in every other s c, next row of white in sh 
of preceding row. There should be 4 rows 
of sh in color and 4 in white. Use a larger 
needle for these sh. The skirt and flounce 
should have the same number of ch to start 
with, but this number can be increased 
or diminished to suit the size desired. These 
directions are for a medium-sized person. 


— — 


Mrs Youngwite: I want* to get some 
salad. 
Dealer: Yes, ma’am, How many heads? 


Oh, goodness, I thought 
I just want plain 


Mrs Youngwife: 
you took the heads off. 


chicken salad. 
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of $500; no fees. 
that may be applied in every family. 


A Monthly Illustrated Magazine 
Published by THE PHELPS PUBLISHING Co., Springfield, _Mass 


THE UN IQUE SUCCESS in Twentieth Century journalism. 
It appeals to the craving for the new and helpful in household duties. 
It gratifies the aspirations for a larger, broader, nobler and simpler family life. 


It enables the entire household, old or young of both sexes, to unite work-saving and 
care-relief, with inspiring deeds, fascinating pleasures and good health. 


SOME OF ITS FEATURES FOR 1901 


THE HELP PROBLEM TO BE SOLVED. 
by the women’s o Tat « of the world, directed by Good Housekeeping. Awards 
he only comprehensive attempt to work out a feasible solution, 


THE BEST AND NEWEST IN COOKING, tested by best cooks or taught by the 


10c per Copy, $1 a Year 





An effort of international scope made 
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best cooking teachers—New methods that make housework easier— Motherhood and 
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December. 
ELEANOR C- HULLe 





Happy little snowflakes, 
Flitting everywhere; 

Dancing down so gayly 
Through the chilly air; 

Resting on the fir trees’ 
Branches, here and there; 

Making all the world seem 
Purer and more fair,— 

In December, 


Soon the ground is covered 
With a mantie white; 

Now the sun, appearing, 
Sheds a radiant light; 

Fluttering gently earthward, 
Snowbirds cease their flight; 

Holly berries, crimson, 

: ’Gainst green leaves shine bright; 

Someone darts by, laughing, 

To see the world so light,— 
’'Tis December! 





Woman Suffrage and the Boers. 


SAUL CHURCH, 





Anti-Woman’s Rights Man seems to be 
unaware that a tribe of women, the Ama- 
zons, lived by themselves, made war on oth- 
er tribes and conquered a considerable ter- 
ritory in Asia. It is frequently the case 
that women and men both prefer to drown 
with those they love, rather than be saved 
without them. There are plenty of exam- 
ples of personal heroism, such as saving 


men from drowning, on the part of women. , 


Though the women of my family do not 
favor woman suffrage, I think the matter 
should receive earnest consideration by all 
good citizens. The ivy clinging about the 
oak is a bad example. It draws the life 
from the tree as well as covers up its de- 
fects. Men, women and children should 
depend upon themselves as much as possi- 
ble, in order to develop rightly. Many men 
deny the possibility of good in woman suf- 
frage, without caring to test women’s abil- 
ity. Egotism or distrust of women makes 
them decry any advance. If it is for the 
good of all, I am in favor of it. 

In my own state (New York) politics is 
rotten to the core. For me to vote with the 
other party would not improve anything. 
But I am convinced that a large part of 
the women, if able to vote, would use their 
influence and vote for better public ser- 
vice. What a need there is in New York 
city for the combination of the better ele- 
ment! The men should be spurred to do 
their duty better. 

It was a mistake giving the negroes full 
franchise all at once, and women need 
much preparation before suffrage could be 
successfully instituted. Whether it would 
succeed at all, time will tell. In speaking 
of anti-suffrage women; Miss Idal con- 
demns as idiots some of the most intellec- 
tual women in the country. The matter 
must be well discussed, but conclusions can- 
not be drawn all at once. 

I have no doubt that women would work 
to stop the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cants to a large extent. If the entry of 
women into politics means the develop- 
ment of individualism, socialism and the 
destruction of the American home, they 
had better take a step backward even, ra- 
ther than plunge into such an abyss. 

There are many examples of injustice in 
the world to excite our sympathies, such 
as the dismemberment of Poland, the pres- 
ent oppression of Finland by the Russians 
and the slaughter of thousands of Arme- 
nians, but there is little to cause sympathy 
for the Boers. In character they are treach- 
erous, as proved by numerous instances of 
firing on flags of truce and Red Cross hos- 
Pitals. Their custom was to enslave fna- 
tive tribes and squeeze outlanders to line 
their own nests. 

These outlanders, who owned most of the 
property and formed a majority of the 
white population, who built up the wealth 
of the Transvaal, and came there under 
laws designed to bring them into the coun- 
try,—were afterward used contrary to their 
treaty rights. When the Boers declared 
war on England they announced their de- 
termination to make conquest of all South 
Africa, and their defeat is not the crushing 
of a liberty-loving people fighting for their 
rights, but the putting down of a political 
oligarchy; so I believe. 





Mrs Jones: Don’t troublé ‘yourself ‘to 
See me to the door, Mrs Smith. 


Mrs Smith: No trouble. ‘Quite a pleas« 


pre, I assure you. 
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Lively Discussion. 





The Mother-in-Law Evil—Discouraged 


Child and “cold-hearted, bitter-natured wo- 
man,” my heart goes out in sympathy to 
you in your trials with mothers-in-law, but 
you did not manage right. The mother- in- 
law evil is one that requires heroic treat- 
ment. Let me tell you how one woman in 
this locality deals with it. You have only 
to go and do likewise. The mother is old 
and dying. She has been a good mother 
(as mothers go), and cared for her children 
as only mothers can, but of course that 
gives her no claim upon them now. One son 
lives about a mile from her, but his wife 
has not allowed him to go and see her for 
years. She is a large woman, and she tells 
him she will split his head open with an ax 
if he goes. The mother has begged and 
begged to see him, and in her delirium she 
calls constantly for “Jim,” but ‘Jim’ knows 
better than to disobey his wife, who is a 
woman of her word. So you see the mother- 
in-law question can be solved with a little 
determination and a good, sharp ax. The 
other children seem to consider that their 
mother has a claim upon them, and of 
course are having no end of tr@uble caring 
for her in her last sickness. Discouraged 
Child, certainly your husband’s family 
ought to have lived for your happiness. 
Pray, what business had they to be living 
for anything else? How blindly selfish some 
people are!—[One Who Knows. 





Daughter and Mother-in-Law—I have 
of the 
rights of daughters-in-law and of mothers- 
in-law. I have never had a mother-in-law 
and I have never been a mother-in-law, but 
may be some day. But I have watched 
both these classes to some extent, and I 
find that the trouble is on both sides. I 
have a dear friend, a bright, cheery wom- 
an, with good common sense about every- 
thing in the world—but her babies. She 
lives with her own mother. Her mother 
has had six children, all lived to be raised 
and never any of them were very sick. They 


were well cared for, well-fed and _ well- 
trained. When the daughter’s children 
came she did not think her mother knew 


enough to hold a baby, and when she went 
out she either left the child in the hands 
of a nurse or left her commands as to 
what should be done for the baby every 
hour. Was this kind, or was it fair to a 
good, sweet-tempered and loving mother? 
And yet my friend would be indignant if 
anyone told her she was not considerate. I 
think, as a rule, when women go into the 
family of their husband, they are on the 
lookout for some slight, and you know that 
when one looks for such things-they are 
always found. On the other hand, a moth- 
er, unless she is very wise and has herself 
under control, is apt to be jealous of her 
daughter-in-law without meaning to be so. 
She has had a hard time giving her son up 
to another and to know he loves someone 
better than he does her. She has_ shed 
many tears and has had many a heartache. 
She often sees that which is taken from 
her, is carelessly handled by someone who 
does not appreciate it. It is too bad that 
families are obliged to live together, and 
no young man should marry until he can 
provide a home for his wife, where she can 
be mistress. There is nothing in the bless- 
ed Bible that should be studied more than 
the verses on bad temper and unruly 
tongues. Just try to be patient and loving. 
When the sharp word comes, hold it back. 
When the daughter sees the mother love 
the baby she must not be jealous, and when 
the mother takes the baby, she must not 
expect to be commander-in-chief. Just let 
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THE HEALTH HABIT 





Just as Easy to Form as Any Other. 


We do not deliberately form our pet hab- 
its, but they are unconsciously acquired and 
grow as we grow, and by the time we learn 

they are hurting us, we find them too strong 
to be easily broken. 

Then, why not form a good habit, a habit 
which will counteract the many bad ones, 
in other words, contract the unfashionable 
habit of being always well. 

The best health habit to get into is to 
have and keep a vigorous stomach; if you 
have a healthy digestion you can drink 
your beloved coffee, smoke your favorite 
brand of tobacco, with little or no harm; 
the mischief begins when these things are 
forced upon the faithful stomach without 
any assistance, 

Form the habit of taking after meals 
some harmless but efficient digestive which 
will relieve the stomach of so much extra 
work. 

Nature furnishes us with such digestives 
and when they are combined in such a 
pleasant preparation as Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, they give the overworked stomach 
just the necessary assistance to secure per- 
fect digestion without any of the harmful 
effects of cathartics and similar drugs. 

The habit of taking Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets after meals is as necessary to the 
weak stomach as food itself, and indeed to 
get the benefit from food eaten, nothing 
better and certainly nothing safer can be 
used. 

Many families consider 
as essential in the 
forks. 

They consist entirely of natural digestive 
principle without the effect or character- 
istics of drugs; they have no cathartic ac- 
tion, but simply go to work on the food 
eaten and digest it. 

Take into account your bad habits and 
the expense they entail and then invest 
fifty cents in a box of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets and see if your digestion for the 
next month is not vastly improved. 

Ask the clerk in any drug store the name 
of the most successful and popular stomach 
remedy and he will say Stuart’s. 
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her remember how she felt about her own 
babies. I know a mother-in-iaw and daugh- 
ter who are most happy together. It hap- 
pens because they never interfere with one 


another. One week the daughter arranges 
things as she wants them. The mother 
never changes even an ornament. The next 


week the mother does as she pleases. They 
have no trouble because they bear and for- 
bear.—[ Veritas. 

Bitter With the Sweet—Are you asleep? 
Or are you all so much in love with Miss 
Idal that you will allow her to call you 
names without protesting? For my part, 
I never saw a boy worth a bent pin, who 
would sit caimly down and allow any one 
to call him an “‘idiot.”” Really, Miss Idal, 
on sober, second thought, do you think as 
you write? I suppose that I am “behind 
the times,”’ but I do not think that it would 
add one iota to any woman’s dignity or 
self-respect to be authorized by law to 
cast a vote on election at the polls. Cer- 
tainly, she would lose more than she gains, 
for no woman, however strong-minded she 
may be, can, after mingling with the crowd 
of half-intoxicated loafers who always sur- 
round the voting places, return to her home 
as pure-minded as when she left it. Besides 
this, she cannot attend to more than one 
thing at a time. If she enters the politi- 
cal career, her home must suffer in conse- 
quence. In ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, you will notice that a woman’s chief 
influence is in her home. Do you imagine 
that, as a politician, you would enjoy the 
same respect and honor from the opposite 
sex that it is your privilege now to com- 
mand? No, indeed! If you would be man’s 
equal, you must expect to share the bitter 
with the sweet. Another item of some im- 
portance. If you are so fortunate as to be 
possessed of the physical strength neces- 
sary for the carrying out of a campaign, 
do you think that your temper would allow 
you to bear calmly the abuse which would 
certainly be heaped upon you by the other 
party, regardless of the fact that you are 
@woman? For you would be man’s equal, 
you know.—[Chris. 





Teachers’ Wages—Papa has taken this 
journal for over 12 years. We have never 
lived on a farm, but I have boarded -with 
farmers seven and nine months each year, 
for seven years. I have received many val- 
uable hints for crocheting, knitting and 
cooking from these columns. Some of the 
laces are beautiful. My sister does Bat- 
tenberg and silk embroidery on linen. I 
would say to Der Schule Lehrer that the 
highest wages for teachers in this courty 
are $35 in the rural districts. The lowest 
wages in the towns around here are $35. 
A great many directors will not engage 
teachers who are not graduates of some 
school. My home is in north central Iowa. 

O Iowa, dear Iowa, 
Queen state of all the west! 
O Iowa, dear Iowa, 
We love our state the best! 
A number of county fairs in this state were 
closed on account of the rainy weather. 
There was a squash exhibited at our fair 
that weighed 110 lbs, and four more that 
weighed over 75 Ibs each.—[Eine Schul 
Lehrerin. 





Gauntlet for Normalites—Study Ger- 
man! No, I never dreamed of such a thing. 
And why should I, a free-born American 
citizen, with no prospect of ever needing to 
use that vehicle? I feel sure, though, that 
_ Erin-go-bragh has, for girls don’t general- 
ly waste their sympathies on those of the 
same sex. Won't someone help me enough 
so that I may be able to classify these 
teachers with a German nom de plume? 
Just see the wasted opportunity right here! 
Had my classification been correct, I could 
have been the first to place my sympathies 
in the right place. My friend, why call it 
xood fortune to witness the discomfiture of 
a fellow teacher? I feel sure that the ap- 
pearance of a young man, dignified by be- 
*ng a Der Schule Lehrer, just at the time 
for an arithmetic lesson, would drive all 
plans and preparations from the poor teach- 
er’s head. Here in Minnesota the normal 
teachers are all the style, whatever they 
are n Wisconsin, and the style doesn’t hurt 
the jupils, or the teachers, either. The nor- 
ma. schools here now desire to take the 
graduates from the high schools, colleges 
and universities and give them one year, 
generally of methods, practice teaching and 
reviews of common branches, to fit them 
for the profession of teaching. I doubt 
whether you would find one of our gradu- 





TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


ates at a loss for ways and means of teach- 
ing an arithmetic class. Probably “play- 
ing Indian’ was only a pet theory of your 
predecessor... We all know that there are 
poor teachers turned out of all the normal 
schools, occasionally, by the merest acci- 
dent, as it were, but they don’t begin to 
counteract all the good done by the thou- 
sands of good teachers turned out. There 
are others taking up the gauntlet for nor- 
malites, so I feel that I am going to have 
plenty of help. As for my lethargy, which 
was only occasioned by so many good things 
at the Table, come over into Minnesota and 
let me convince you that I am wide-awake. 
I am glad that Mrs Chatterbox is going to 
write again, for I think it a pity that ev- 
eryone should be clamoring for her, when 
it is such an easy thing to write a few lines. 
Seems to me that she had better break that 
contract, when Mr Chatterbox comes in and 
devours so much good baking. Don’t you 
think so? Remember, Mrs Chatterbox, the 
old saying, “Bring up a man in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not de- 
part therefrom.” I do hope this letter isn’t 
too long and that Der Schule Lehrer will 
write again.—[A Normalite. 





Iris—I, too, am a reader of this paper. 
This is my first attempt at writing. My 
home is in the southern part of California, 
in the green fields of Chino, the home of the 
“sugar beet.”’ I live neither with my mother 
nor my mother-in-law, but my mother lives 





near ine. I have three children and am 21 
years old. Yes, I do my own sewing, too. 
I will send the photo of my little girl, two 
years old. Her name is Iris. As for chick- 
ens, I do not have very good success in rais- 
ing them.—[L. A. D. 


“Schullehrer’—When I first saw “Der 
Schule Lehrer” in these columns, I laid it 
to a misprint, but since it appears again, 
I take the liberty to say, ‘““Der Schullehrer.” 
It makes quite a difference. The other 
way is horrid.—[Deutscher Michel. 





Writing to Strangers—I can see no harm 
in people, who have arrived at the years of 
discretion, writing to each other, even if 
they have never met. I know of no objec- 
tion to this that cannot be urged, and in 
most instances with greater force, against 
corresponding» with one to whom we have 
been introduced. Besides, a person can 
drop a correspondent as easily as a hot 
brick, if he or she should show the cloven 
hoof. Another thing, an introduction is no 
surety of respectability, not to mention the 
person introduced. We would often be jus- 
tified in hesitating a little before lending the 
introducer a $1,000,000 note on his simple 
word of honor.—[Prickly Pear. 


The Spirit of Christmas—As the glad 


season of Christmas comes around again, it 
reminds us of the many pleasant customs 
of observing the occasion, not the least 
pleasing of which is the custom of giving. 
A beautiful feature of this custom is the 
foundation of the old story of Santa Claus, 
which the children of the present day are 
taught to believe is unreal and unworthy 
of the credence of such matter-of-fact and 
up-to-date creatures as themselves. Truly, 
there is no literal truth in the old fairy 
tale, but the spirit that told our parents 
to hide their giving under the personnel 
of the kindly saint, is true and always true. 
If you will teach your children to disbe- 
lieve the pretty story, teach them, of all 
things, to observe the true spirit of love 
and generosity and unselfishness which lay 
the foundation for this true observance of 
the Christmas season.—[Wilfred E. Stone. 








Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





FOURI INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER. 


9. prep. ter— 

—E— E—A—I—N. 

10. Square Word—l, A 
vowel, to be absorbed, and but; 
4, soon; 5, pertaining to a grove; 
involved. 

11. Charade—My first is because; my second 
is a preposition, my third is suitable, my 
whole is alarming. 

12. Anagram (one word)— 

ADAM CANZ MOTIAIL, 

At a Big 


PARLOR ORGANS Reduction. 


gen weria’s largest music house, Lyon & Healy of 
» to sharply reduce stock is offering unprece- 
values. Fine Lyon & Healy Organs formeriy 

= ing $65, now $37.50; Organs formerly $75,now $42 
Used Ore Organs from $10 u The freight on an organ is 


light helmet; 2, a 
3, a socager; 
6, to arise; 7, 








avery small matter. e ship organs everywhere. 
Don’t fail to write today for bargain list. 


LYON & HEALY, ciscaco? iii. 


QUICK CURE 
FOR COLD 
ROOMS. 


This really wonderful woog 
ne eater will heat 
your sitting-room, bedroom 
or office from zero to 100 de- 
grees above in less timeand 
with less fuel than any other 












sag Alba Hot 
Air Heaters wil pos- 
itively hold fire the 
year round if fuel is 
added every 10 or 12 
hours. Draught can be 
regulated perfectly, 
Will save one-half your fuel. The 
cleanest and safest heater, in the 
world. J. H. DECKER, Clayton, Mass., writes: “I see 
zou claim it saves half the fuel. I can run my 
Albany heater on one-third the wood it Sook 
torun my old stove.” 
All Albany hot air heaters have polished steel bodies, 
a ornamented,nickel-plated urn and front draft, 
with heavy sheet steel, and furnished with 
nickel-plated foot rails; stand ‘about 3 feet high, are 2 
feet long 1644 inches wide. Fuel eae is at top and is 
1244 inches in diameter. TO IN DUCE this wonder 
hot air heater in your town, we a repay freight or 










Pret charges east of the Miss ssippi River. This 
ALBANY wonder costs less than any other heater of 
any kind that will give the same results. GEO. COLE, 
erl a Conn., writes : he heater is all 
right. T Found this class of stove at the local 
feelers IT pund I could not get one like it 
for less Se .’ Burns straw, wood, sawdust, 
cobs—in fact, coaiiaaie used for fuel, except coal. Our 
‘or 0c extra 


special price for a short time is on) 60. 
(ye price) we will send with each order an embossed white 
Se stove board,handsomely decorated and finished. We 
refer you to the express companies and commereial agen- 
cies. Remember, if the heater is not satisfactory, and 
you do ae want it, write us and we will send your mone 
oO. E. EARNSHAW, Kenyon, R. L, writes: “ Wil 
say that stove arrived all right and gives ries 
isfaction. It does all you claim for it.’ 
Now don’t forget my offer, $6.60 (50c. extra for 
board) for the best heater you ever saw. Freight pre- 
pode gd = R. station, and your money back if 
you are not pleased. Order to-day as thie = may 
hot me appear ~ n. Ask for Steel Plate alow ty 
ORRISON, Box 137, ey 


nom $60 TO $125 A MONTH 


MADE WITH 
- Gearhart’s Improved 
>KNITTER 


‘nena lid = 
ini hy either knitting for the 
I - trade or — machines. 
Knits everything from 
homespun or factory yarns 
» , — = [rpatting, 
" : = also a izes 0 osier 
BIG MONEY ae 5 a seams. Only machine 
FOR AGENTS. ade with RIBBINC 
ATTACH MENT. Ahead ofall competitors. Write us 
b ay or Se eee and samples of work which ex- 
plains everythin iakinan’ tO” GUARANTEED. 
Address iE @GEARHAR CLEARFIELD. 


» PA. 
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The Home Dressmaker. 





Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
pattern houses 
country, are here offered for 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 


the most reliable 


arrangement with the manufacturers. 





8161—MISSES’ FAN- 
CY WAIST. 12, 14 and 
. years. Dark red zib- 
eline, black velvet and 
cream-colored silk are 
combined in this attract- 
ive waist. Covert, chev- 
jot, henrietta, venetian 
or cloth is appropriate 
for this mode, _ with 
anne or fancy silk for 
rimming. The bands 
may be outlined with 
gold braid and_ small 
gold buttons applied on 
the pointed corners, ifa 
military effect is de- 
sired. 





8156—LADIES’ FAN- 
CY WAIST. 32, 3, 36, 
38 and 40-inch bust. 
Rich black velvet is 


here_ effectively com- 
bined with .white frost- 
ed moire and heavy lace. 
This mode is suitable for 
eloth, poplin, lansdowne 
or silk, with ribbon, vel- 
yet, applique, lace or 


fapcy silks for decora- 
tion. Gold cord and 
buttons, or.narrow black 
velvet ribbon, may 
used in place of the sil- 
ver trimmings, if pre- 
ferred. 





$159—-LADIES’ FAN- 
OY WAIST. 32, 34, 36, 
8, 40-inch “bust. ‘This 
ttractive evening bodice 
de of maize satin 
taffeta combined with 
heavy thread lace. The 
mode is appropriate for 
silk, crepe de_ chine, 
lansdowne or. silk. pop- 
lin, with velvet brocade, 
or all-over taffeta. open- 
work for the jacket. In 
some bodices it is made 
the same fabric-.as 
he waist, and beauti- 
- ¥  embrvidered ~ with 
silver. gold or chenille. 










8167—LADIES’ 
LARLESS ETON, 8142 
—LADIES’ Fiv E- 
GORED SKIRT WITH 
CIRCULAR FLOUNCE, 
Eton, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42-inch bust. Skirt, 22, 
24, 2, 2%, 30, 32, 34-inch 
waist. Metal gray vicuna 
is here stylishly 
trimmed with bands of 
black ‘bear fur. Vene- 
tian, zibeline, covert or 
broadcloth is appropri- 
ate for this mode, with 
velvet, applique or 
stitched bands of cloth 
for decoration. 






Agia Oed 


8152 — CHILD’S 
FRENCH DRESS. 1, 2 
and 4 years. Very sty- 
lish* and attractive are 
the long-waisted, short- 
skirted French dresses 
which little children are 
wearing. They give an 
entirely new effect to 
the simple _ frocks. In 
this dress fvory foulard 
is prettily trimmed with 
fine valenciennes lace 
and insertion. Lawn, 
nainsook, dimity, cash- 
mere and poplin are ap- 
propriate fabrics for this 
m 


2, lace, em- 
broidery, ribbon or vel- 
vet for trimming. 


y Vy 
yj 
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8166—BO YS’ OVEBR- 
COAT. 4; 6; 8 16, 12 
years. Fhis comfortable 
and stSlish -top coat.is 
made ‘of tan cheviat. 
Coats in this style may 
be made of tweed, béea- 
ver, pues, rough .or 
smooth-faced_ cheyiot, “in 
‘plain or mixed” mate- 


in the 
only TEN 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





FAN- 


LADIES’ 
CY WAIST.  8091—L. 
DIES’ THREE-PIECE 
SKIRT. Waist, 32, 34 


36, 38 and 40-inch bust 8087—LADIES’ SIN- 
Skirt, 22 , b B GLE-BREASTED 
and 32-inch waist. The JACKET WITH 
costume may be devel- LOOSE FRONT, 32 . 


y A 34, 
oped in henrietta, chev- 36, 38, 40 and 42ineh 
jot, poplin, venetian or bust. Diagonal, 
lansdowne. The _ skirt and ladies’ cloth, vene- 
may be made entirely of tian, meiton and covert 
cloth and passementerie, are appropriate fabrics 
or braid applied along for this mode. The col- 
the perforated lines if a lar and revers may be of 
plainer effect is desired. cloth if preferred. 

Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 

Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 

















Conservatory 


NCLUDING room, board, etc., 
all at our expense; any 
other conservatory or college if 


preferred. Send for our finely 
illustrated booklet showing just 
how hundreds of girls have 
earned, through us, a complete 
musical education, by simply 


Getting Subscriptions 


The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Saturday Evening Post 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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OUR dealer ia lamp- 


chimneys — what does 
he get for you ? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways ; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. Be willing to pay a 
nickel more for them. 
proper chimneys, “With i you ean always, cede 


the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


671 





8. H. Evaxs, 1010 F st W: u.D.C. Ad 
PA ENTS vice as to patentubility free. No attorney’s 
fee until patent is allowed. Circular free, 


CLUBBING LIST! 
SAVE MONEY fe:3:232t 


Below is a list of some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptionsto our 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. The prices in the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 
in column B are net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine, 

W-—Weekly. M—Monthly. S-M—Semi-Monthly. 





























S-W—Semi-Weekly. N—New. R—Renewal. 
A OUR MAGAZINE ONE YEAR WITH B 
for both 

2.00.,.:Am, Bee Journal, Chicago..........., wii is 
2.50..Am. Gardening, New York............ ancne -W 2.00 
1.50.. Ain. Poultry Jourual, Cuicago. Mi. 
3.00..Ain. Sheep Breeder, Chicago .. M 1.85 
1.60..Aml. Swinelitru, Chicayy ...... .M 1.30 
1.65.. Bee, Omaha, Nebraska........2.. .W 1.55 
2.W..Liade, ‘oiedy, Ohiv..... ys ae wi 
3.00.. Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Lil.......... W 2.10 
2.00. Capital, Tupeka, Kanoas......... bitgpeeses -W 1.85 
6.00;.Ceutury Magazime; New York.,...... . iM 4.60 
2.60..Christian Herald, New York................... W 2.10 
2.00.. Cosmopolitan Magasine, Irvington, N. Y. ....M 1.90 
2.00..Courier Juurnal, Louisvilie, Ky............ -.S-W 1.60 
1,50..Dairy aud Creamery, Chicagy, Ill...........8=-ME 1.35 
2.00..Dairy World, Chicago, Ill................cce cues M 1.55 
2.00..Democrat aud Chronicle, Rochester, N. Y..... W 1.60 
L75..Huquirer, Cin Cinnati, Ohiv.,... eoeceeccecc- cos W 1. 
2.00.. Faria Poultsy, Boston, Masss....6.. 6.0.00. S-M 1.70 
2.00.. Free Press, Detroit, Mich,................S-W 1.80 
L.gv..Gazette, Cin cinnati, ObI0...........60... cece eee W 145 
2.00..Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, U.......8-M 1.60 
2.00..Globe Democrat, St. Louis... ... ... ......8°W 16 
2.00..Good Housekeeping, Spriugtield, Mass.........-M 150 
1.50..Green’s Fruit Grower, kochester, N. ¥...i4... M4 1.99 
5.00.. Harper’s Py NOW VOrk.e.sc eee cece ee eee WA 
5.00..Harper’s Magazine, New York............ ..M4.30 
5.00.. Harper’s Weekly, New York................ .. W 4.90 
2.00.. Herald, Grand Rapids, Mich...............S-W 1.70 
2.00..Hoard’s Dairyiman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis........ W 1.78 
2.00.. Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill..................... ose 28 
1.60..lowa Stave Register, Des Moines, lowa........ W 1.45 
1.40..Ladies’ World, New York.................0.. M1% 
200; Leader, Cleveland, Obio............. date casuee W 1.85 
2.00..Leslie’s Monthly ew York....... rere S! 
5.00..Leslie’s Weekly, New York... 00.00.0000 aaw ate 
2.00..Mailand Breeze, Topeka, Kan................ W 1.60 
2.00.. MeClure’s Magazine, New \ork..... jade inde «ooo ME 1 
2.00.. Munsey’s Magazine, New York........ Bess .M 1.95 
2.00..News and Courier, _Charleston, 8. C.... ...S-W 1.60 
2.00..Ohio State Journal’ Columbus, Obio ............W 1.8 
2.00..Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn........... askbayes wis 
2.75..Piain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 6 days a week..W 2.60 
1.20..Poultry Monthly, Albany, N. Y.... ... Se FT 
2 00..Republic, St. Lous... . 0. ss. e eee ee ee eee SW 1 
3.50..Review of Reviews, New York..... eT se 
4.00... St. Nicho SS Raa M 3.60 
4.00..Scribner’s agazine, New York -» Mi 3.86 
4.00.. Scientific American, New York .. W 3.60 
1.75..Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis - W145 
1.25.. Star, Kansas City, Mo W 12 
2.00.. Tribune, New York.... W 1.35 
2.00.. Tribune, Tri-Weekly, New - Ms 1.85 
2 00.. World, Tri-Weekly, ses __ 1.76 
2.75..Youth 3 Companion, Boston, Mass. - W 20 


Nopremiums with other papers are included in any 
the clubbing rates, unless so stated. 

Whenever more than one paper besides our magazine f@ 
wanted, to find the net rate on any such added paper, sub- 
tract $l from joint price given in coluun B. All these 

rices are subject to changes made by other publishers. It 

necessar t at least one subscription to our m 
sine should accompany each clubbing order. If you de 
sire any paper not in the above list, write and obtain our 

prices. For samples of any of journals, write 
direct to the publishers. 

After first copy of any payee subscribed for has 

etc., 


received, send complaints, direet to the publishers 
such paper. 
The above prices include any one of the 


Special. Pre 
mium Books which we offer with a year’s subscription. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 












The engravings in this book cost us $3000.00 
WE WILL GIVE YOU $14. WORTH ¢ OF “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” 
‘*International Stock Food’? isa safe yegetable stimulating tonic and blood 


It ave our H ardand ats Met it stimulates a d 
will 8 v > D 
t nm me 


eep ain by aiding digestion and assimilation. Is extra pyod for breeding ani 
Be. ya dd = — ry one = ao teats ty wh It mak es Colts, Calves, Lambs and r . + 
° costs E2"3 Woods  - rOne ent.“Ga Guaranteed to make Hogs weigh 300 300° Ibs. at 6 months. 


ATION AL 'BTOOK FOOD” IN 25 LB. PAILS. 







EIA $3000.00 STOCK BOOK FREE. 


oyu 2 co i” POSTA PREP. you write us and answer 4 questions: 
1st Di —— nal FO", he cone Trees, Stock TGR BF for Horses, Cat von, Coles 8 Shea er Hogs? 2nd—Is int for y in 
your hy 3rd—How head of o you own? 4th— Our book is 


ls el 
and cover is in6colors. It contains 183 ‘83 large Sir enero rie of — Catt! ey aheen, Hogs, Poultry, ete., with 3 
description of the different breeds. It -_ contains a aoe & and valuable 


eterinary Department. 


iF BOOK IS NOT AS STATED. 
purifier. It fattens Cattle, Ho 






grow very rapidly and 






ently strengthens the entire system. 
refunded in any case of failure, 


























We oceupy 15 floors, size 100x223 feet each, 
And our new addition, 6 floors 60x25 each. 





[torent yoo Pasta ii Waa INTERNATIONAL FOOD CO. 
Capital Paid in $300,000. ® MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. A. 
every Stallions Butigngoog 5H by 8 by Hate 
hands and 


hay bee ee et 6 cea ears. “= ig 
fret long and ve pea tor yours to our stallions, b 


































wood (600) and International Stock Food b Hartford (3574) eat “I. 8S. F.” 


years. 
jhort-Horn Steer weighed $iso ors at. ot pease. 
M4 brood mares, colts, cattle and hogs. Beware otek aon he 













gow ths bey ie. 6 Ufort call. 
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The Christiat Ayvorate 


“EW sé ENcvctopaspic picrionary FOR 1904. 











N a business transaction of large magnitude we recently secured several thousand sets in sheets 
of the ‘* Encyclopedic Dictionary,” and have decided to offer them to our subscribers at less 
than their actual cost to us. We bind the Dictionary in six large volumes, cloth, and offer it to 
subscribers to The Christian Advocate only, at the price given below. There is no better value 
offered anywhere this year. 5,300 pages, over 3,000 illustrations ; 250,000 words defined ; nearly 
3,000 engravings directly accompanying the text, and 64 magnificent new plates in colors and 
monotone, 


~ I. We offer to send “ The Christian Advocate” for 1901 to any address in the- United States 
for $2.50, postage prepaid, and will send a copy of “ The New Century Home Book” to every 





THE ONLY 


4 es, YOU 


Bought at Receivers Sales, sheets either flat, 
corrugated or “ V"’ crimped. > 
Price per square of 10 x 10 feet . 
or 100 square fee 
No other tool soon, a hatchet or hammer is re- 
quired to lay this roofing. We furnish FREE 
with each order sufficient paint to cover, and 
nailstolayit. Write for Free Sotenegne No. 86¢ 
of eneral merchandice a ous] ht by us at 
HERIF F’S and ey ’S SALES 
“dur Pe loes are a t+ Lr of sthers.” 
HICAGO H WRECKIN co. 

West 35th and ron ts. icego. 





subscriber, new or old, for 1901. All new subscribers will receive the paper from January J 
to the close of 1901 for $2.50, including postage. 

Il. We will send “ The Christian Advocate” for 1901, including a copy of “ The New 
Century Home Book,” and one set (six volumes, cloth) of the great “ Encyclopaedic Dictionary” 
for $7.00, cash with order. 

If you prefer we have an installment plan. Write to us about it. 


Orders will be entered as received. You are to pay freight or express charges. Address 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave. New York, 























A GREAT INVESTMENT 
















FOR 
O wart AGENTS tie 


F Economy Harness Riveter 


and other fast t colting artietes. 
/ Riveter can osition. 

Mends anything eee a well clinched rivet 
serves the purpose. Does heavy farn work. 
Can be carried in the pocket. Agents make 
$3 to 34 5 a Day. Sample loaded with 
50 rivets and ag’ts terms for 50c in stampg 


© T.B. Foote Co., Fredericktown, Ohie. 


AVE of YOUR PAINT BILL 
GY USING 

fBerrehers taaaseca| ASDESTINE 
out, Don’t’ bay oil paint; inves- Cold Water 


tigate this. Ask your dealer or 
veh w us for color card Weatherproof 
Mad white 


The Alden Speare’s Sons Co., 400 wilt Ties , Hew York, 
Milwaukee Ave., hicago. " ve,, Boston. 

















A\MONG the many sound investments we have to offer none is 
more peculiarly suited to the modest and careful investor than 
the bonds of the Atlantic Coast Navigation and Land Company. 

This Company offers a $1,000, guaranteed, 5 per sa gold bond, 
based upon first mortgage upon a great canal, 520 miles long, on the 
east coast of Florida, and 700,000 acres of land worth millions o ‘dollars. 

These bonds are sold at par and as a bonus the Company gives 
Common Stock to the amount of one-half your bond purchase and a 
deed to 200 acres of valuable Florida land with each bond. 

These bonds can be bought on installments, $100 down and 25 











we “HANDY MAN” 


GASULINE ENGINE 
works a walking beam pum 
jack, ds, shells, cuts feed, 
Bep: cream, churns, cuts 


—_ etc. «| to disconnect 


d put on belt. Engine 144 
petal h. p. Send for catalog. 
WEBSTER MFG, CO, 
1076 se 15th St., Chicago, 












monthly payments of $36. 

The land given with the bond is particularly valuable. It is the 
richest and most profitable land in America, bearing several crops a 
year of all fruits and vegetables. 

This is an ideal opportunity to secure a plantation which will 
yield a large income and at the same time make a sound, safe and 
profitable investment. 


Write for prospectus and full particulars. 


























Second Hand MACHINERY 


FOR SALE. Everything in engines, boilers, 
umps, iron and wood working machinery, shaft- 
ng, pulleys, belting and mill supplies. Prices 

lowest. We can save you money. Write to us, 


HARRIS MACHINERY CoO., 


1008 Washington Ave, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















HENRY VOORCE BRANDENBURG & CO. 
6 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
















THE PROPAGATION 


OF PLANTS. 





By ANDREW S. FULLER. [Illustrated with numerous 
angravings. An eminently pao al and useful work. 
w#escribes the process of hybr 


dizing and crossing species 


and varieties, and also the many different modes by which 
eultivated plants may be propagated and multiplied. 
Cioth, 12mo. Postpaid, $1.50 


Gatalogne free of this and many other publications. 


E JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New Yorke 




















